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CONTRIBUTIONS TO ANTHROPOLOGY OF IRAN 

APPENDIX A: DEFINITIONS OF MEDITERRANEAN RACE 
AND OTHER RACIAL STOCKS IN RELATION TO IRANIS 

In dealing w-ith the racial stocks ol Southwestern Asia the term 
Mediterranean has been used in a pletliora of dilferent ways. I 
have, therefore, compiled the definitions of this word and its applica¬ 
tion to mnodern peoples, together with some other terms, which seem 
to have overlapping connotations. Ripley, Sergi, Deniker, Elliot 
Smith, Haddon, and Hooton are, perhaps, the authors most quoted 
on these distinctions, Carleton Coon's forthcomingi book on the 
races of Europe should clarify many existing difficulties both in ter¬ 
minology and in definition. 

The theories of the various authors are presented below in 
chronological sequence so that the reader can follow the progres¬ 
sive changes in nomenclature and definition. 

lS99a . — Ripley (pp. 128 129) defineti his types in the following 
words; e now come to the last of our three races, which is generally 
kno¥m as the Mediterranean or Iberian type. It prevails every¬ 
where south of the PjTenees, along the southern coast of France and 
in southern Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia. Once more we 
return to a type of head form almosl Identical with the Teutonic. 
Our portraits (facing page 121) exemplify this clearly, in the ova] 
face and the prominent occiput of this third tyjie. The cephalic 
index drops from 87 and alxn^e in the Alps to about 75 all along the 
line. This is the primary fact to be noted. Coincidently, the colour 
of the hair and eyes becomes very dark, almost black. The figure is 
less amply proportioned: the people become light, slender, and 
rather agile. As to the bodily height of this third race two varieties 
are to^ay recognised: the group north of the Mediterranean is 
exceedingly short, while the African Berbers are of goodly size. 
Deniker calls them Ibero-Insular and Atlanto-Mediterranean, 
respectively." 

ISOl.—Sergi in "The Mediterranean Race," English ed., 1915, 
(pp, v-vi!) sought to maintain the foilowing conclusions; 

"(1} The primitive populations of Europe, after HoiJto Neunder- 
thafetms, originated in Africa; these constituted the entire population 
of Neolithic times- 

^ Schedulihd w appear in Aprils IdW. 
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"(2) The basm of the Mediterranean was the chief centre of 
movement whence the African migrations reached the centre and 
the north of Europe. 

“(3) From the great African stock were formed three varieties, 
in accordance with differing telluric and geographic conditions: one 
peculiarly African, remaining in the continent where it originated; 
another, the Afediferroncan, which occupied the basin of that sea; 
and a third, the Nordic, which reached the north of Europe. These 
three varieties are the three great branches of one species, which I 
call £ura/ricaa, because it occupied, and still occupies, a large 
portion of the two continents of Africa and Europe." 

Sergi (pp. 30- 32) develops his theory as follows: "The basin of the 
Mediterranean is not merely Exuy>pean; Asia and Africa also form 
part of it, and it may be said that its waters formed a point of con¬ 
tact for three-quarters of the ancient world.... The Mediterranean 
has presented the most favourable conditions for tbe development 
of a cirilisation more cosmopolitan than those born in the valleys of 
great rivers like the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Nile, or the five 
great rivers of India.,,. 1 hope to show, however, that there was 
really a centre of dispersion of the Mediterranean stock, which in 
far remote times, probably Quaternary, anterior to all tradition, 
occupied the regions which surrounded this great basin, and that 
the various peoples derived from this stock have possessed the most 
ancient native drilisatlon in the countries, islands, and peninsulas 
they occupied. I believe, further, that we must not make an absolute 
separation, such as is commonly made, between the various regions 
of this basin; the invaders or immigrants in the Mediterranean 
spread both to east and west, to south and to north, of the sea; that 
is to say, they inhabited Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Libya and the 
rest of Northern Africa, Greece, Italy, and the Iberian peninsula. 

"Thus this geographical region is an anthropological unit; it is 
not Asia nor Africa nor Europe which has become the centre of 
civilisation and of dispersion, it is the whole basin of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. This stock, with its various ethnic names, constitutes a 
family of peoples w'hich I have long denominated *Mediterranean’ 
on account of their geographical position and anthropological 
stability. The family is not confined to this barin, but has become 
dilTused towards the west, the north, and the east, invading the 
Canary Islands, Western and Central Europe, Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, and Southern Russia.’’ 
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Later (pp. 39-41) Sergi postulates the center of diffusion of 
the Mediterranean family as being in northeast Africa, home of the 
Hamites. He visualizes fp. 82) ‘'an intimate connection with the 
populations of the eastern branch of the Hamitic stock, which by 
its great exten^on from the Nile valley meets the north-western 
branch, both melting into the Mediterranean race, and forming as 
fair-skinned a population as if they were derived from a white race." 

As a result of a visit to Moscow, Sergi (pp. 229- '232) “recognised 
forms I already knew as belonging to the Mediterranean, the fine 
pentagonal forms, ellipsoids and ovoids, with the same characters 
they possess in the Mediterranean.... There can be no doubt 
that southern Eusda especially, like the whole of western Europe, 
received its first inhabitants from Africa: the cranial types remain 
to attest the common origin." 

In his chapter on the physical characters of the Mediterranean 
allied stocks, Sergi (pp. 250 -252) describes the Mediterranean stock 
as "a brown human variety, neither white nor negroid, but pure in 
its elements, that is to say, not a product of the mixture of Whites 
with Negron or negroid peoples..,, The external characters are 
the brown colour of the skin, eyes (chestnut or black iris), hair, 
beard, and the liair on other parts of the body. 

“If we consider the other characters as a whole, we find that the 
body is well formed and proportioned, of medium stature, oscillating 
between m, 1.60 and m. 1.70, the nose is either leptorrhine or mesor- 
rhine (i.e., more or less narrow), the apertures of the eyes horizontal 
and rather large, the Ups sometimes thin and sometimes a little 
thick and fleshy, the ears standing away from the head, the fore¬ 
head nearer the vertical than receding, and smooth, often short, the 
cheek-bones not high nor too distant from each other, the face rot 
flattened, of oval and ellipsoidal contour, the neck long and rounded; 
in face and look and facial gesture there is an expression of grace, 
vivacity, and aesthetic beauty. In the masculine sex there is well- 
defined muscularity, the tendency to undue fleshiness being rare; in 
the women, the secondary sexual characters, the breasts and hips, 
are well developed," 

Ser^ (p, 264) is con\nticed that the Eurasiatic species is of 
Asiatic origin, particularly since Ujfalvy found in the Hindu-Kush 
the same types that occur in Europe. 

I92i.^U we turn to Haddon (pp. 23-25), however, we find a 
greater distinction made between basic types, especially the Eur- 
african and Mediterranean. 
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"EuRAFiUCAN: Hair dark; rather dark skin, florid complexion; 
moderately tall stature, average about 1,678 m, (66 in,), very Jong, 
dollchoceplialic head (C.I. 70-73), hypsieephalic, receding forehead, 
prominent glabella and supra-orbital ridges; cheek-bones somewhat 
broad, often slightly prognathous; nose often broad; eyes dark. 
Two variants may be noted: fl) with wavy hair, large measurements, 
and strong physique; (3) with rather close curly hair, prognathism, 
and smaller measurements; tliia type with almost Negroid characters 
may he connected with the Grimaldi tjije. 

“Semite: Jet black hair; elliptical face; straight or convex nose; 
the finest and narrowest nose is met with among the Bedawin. 

“Two groups may be distinguished: 

“A. BedawHn. Medium stature, 1,66 m. (653^ in.), and probably 
taller; dolichocephalic (C.I. 75 or less). Northern Arabia, 

“B- Himyarite, Medium stature, 1.62 m. (63?^' in.); meso- 
cephalic (C.l. 79 or more). Southern Arabia. 

“The Semites have spread over south-west Asia, North and 
East Africa, and elsewhere. The Himyaritic variety may be regarded 
as a mixed type. The original Jews were a Semitic people (Bedawin), 
who, even in very early times, mixed with Amoriles, Hittites and 
Philistines; their so-called 'Jewish* nose was acquired from the 
Hittites. 

“Mediterranean: Wavy or even curly black hair; tawmy white 
skin; medium suture, about 1.615 m. (63^ in.); of slender build; 
dolichocephalic (C.l, 72-75); face niirrow, oval; nose generally 
straight, leptorrluRe, but rather broad; eyes generally very dark. 

“Area of characterisation: in the westa'n Mediterranean at the 
beginning of the Neolithic period, related tj'pes spread eastwards 
to the Aegean Islands; in Neolithic times they spread northwards 
to western Prance and the British Islands. Formerly termed 
Libyans, Iberians. Ligurians, one element in the Peiasgians, etc. 
Now mainly confined in Europe to the Iberian Peninsula, western 
Mediterranean islands, south France, south luly, largely in the 
Grecian islands, local patches in the British Islands. The coastal 
population of North Africa grades between Mediterraneans’ and 
Semites, often with some Negro admixture, 

Atianto-Mediterranean I V ery dark hair and eyes; stature 
medium, 1,66-1,67 m. (65Ji-65?4 in.); mesocephalic (C.I. 79-BO). 

’ Smith (1929, p, l-M) statea that ‘ iphtthw we conaidei- Eirypt, Babylonia 
or Synii M the home of eiviIiBotion, there ie no room for doubt that the nioneem 
were of Moditeiraneaii Race.” 
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"Atcordins to Deniker, in the east of the Balkan |>emTisu]a, 
from the mouth of the Tiber to Gibraltar, thence to the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, north Portugal, and on the shores of the Bay of Biscay 
to the lower valley of the Loire, etc- 

"This group is of doubtful validity and has probably been arrived 
at by a process of averaging a mixed population composed of Medi¬ 
terraneans and others." 

After these dehnitions, Haddon (1924 ed., pp, 84-86) describes 
the Proto-N’ordies and other groups, including Asiatic leucoderms, 
who are either doUcho-mesocephals or brachycephals. He divides 
the doiicho-mesocephabi into the following three groups: 

"(1) The /ndo-A/fftffljiMs group Is dolichocephalic, leptorrhine, 
and of medium to tall stature; its probable area of characterisation, 
was between the Hindu Kush and the Sulaiman mountains, whence 
it spread into North India and possibly eastwards also. The chief 
members of this group are the Afghan Balti, Kashmiri, Kafir, Dardi, 
Rajput, Panjabi, Sikh, etc. The last tliree have narrower heads and 
taller statures than the first five. 

"(2) A somewhat indefinite group, the IratubMedHeiraneus, has 
been recognised: it is tnesoeephalic, lepto-mesorrhine and from 
medium to very tail stature. It includes Persians in general, Azer¬ 
baijani of Persia and the Caucasus who are more or less cross^ with 
Turks, Hajemi [Ajemis] of Persia, Susians, Yesidi of Mesopotamia 
(Iraq], TFellahin of Palestine, ?Saraaritans, certain Jews, etc. 
There has been much mixture in this group; thus the Susians have 
the broadest nose, but this may be due to an alien ancient strain; 
the Samaritans have the narrowest heads and noses and tallest 
stature, but here there is generally believed to be a Nordic strain. 
There is no reason to doubt that there is a substratum of population 
in this group with a C.I, of about 76, an N,I, of about 61-68, and a 
stature of about 1.633 m. (64)4 which may very W'cll be termed 
Mediterranean, as other characters conform to that tyjjc; these 
may be regarded as the laggard representatives of a group that 
mainly wandered westwards. 

"(3) The lnd<hlraiius is comprised of the Baluchi, Achakaai-, 
Pani- and Kakar-Pathans, Tar in. Dehwar and Brahui, who are on 
the border-line between meso- and brachycephaly, C.L 80-82.8, 
and lepto-mesorrhiny, N.I. 67.8-74,3; the stature is from medium 
to tall, 1.642-1.722 m. In all essentials they belong to the dolicho- 
mesocephalic series. This may be regarded as an intermediate or a 
mixed type." 
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1926 .—Deniker (pp. 412 -413) defines the Atlanto-Mediterranean 
or littoral Race as belon^ng to the Brown Race, tall in stature (above 
166.0), mesocephalic (C*L 7S).(^-80.0) in head form, and with dark 
hair and eyes. The periphery of the Mediteiranean Sea is given as 
the range for the pure or mixed types but they do not occur farther 
than 120^150 miles from the sea. This subgroup, he states, cor¬ 
responds to the Mediterranean Race of Houx^ (Caract^es phj'siques 
des races europfcnnes, Bull. Soc, Anthr., vol. 2, part 1, Brusaels, 
1883) and to the Crfl-Magnon of certain authors. 

Deniker (pp. 505-512) describes the peoples of Southwestern 
Asia in the following passages which I have translated and condensed. 

The multitude of peoples, tribes, castes, colonies and religious 
denominations of Iran, .Arabia, Syria, and .Asia Minor, this cross¬ 
road of ethnic migrations, belongs to three basic grouiia: Indo- 
Afghan, Assyrian, and Arab with an admixture of Turkish, Negro- 
Adriatic, htongol, and other elements. All these peoples can be 
included in the Iranian or Semitic language groups. 

iMi).—The late Sir Grafton Elliot Smith contributed detailed 
information r^rdJng the peoples of Southwestern Asia. He writes 
(pp. 141-142): "The Mediterranean Race is fair skinned, but is 
definitely swarthier than the Nordic Race of Northern Europe or the 
Alpine Race of Central Asia. The skin colour is olive brown; 
the eyes dark with black irises. The stature is approximately the 
average of mankind, the men being about 5 ft. 5 in. and the women 
about 5 ft., and, unlike the other races so far diacujiged here, this 
race shows surprising uniformity of stature in whatever country it 
may be living. We find the same figures in the earliest inhabitants 
in the Nile Valley as in the Neolithic Englishman or the mtxiem 
Welshman, Egyptian or Indian. We find the same uniformity in 
the other physical characteristics. The head is long and narrow, 
the proportion of the breadth of the skull to the length being on the 
average about 70 per cent. The shape of the head is distinctive. 
The eyebrow ridges are usually insignificant. The back of the head 
tends to become prominent, and the skull and the .skeleton generally 
are characterised by a lack of robustness. The hair jg always brown 
or black, and neither straight nor curly. As regards the dev^elopment 
of the beard, most of the Mediterraneans have a small tuft of hair 
on the chin and little hair on the cheeks." 

He continues (p. 151): "The orbits of the Mediterranean people 
are flattened and elliptical; the top of each orbit is relatively hori- 
zonta! for some part of its length. In the Alpine the orbits are 
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square, and show a dragging downtvards and outwards. This dis¬ 
tinction in the of the orbits was very noticeabie in the Giza 
remains of the 'alien' type. Evidence of the e^stertce of Armenoid 
people in Mesopotamia has also been found. Hence we may safely 
conclude that from about 3000 B.c. onwards there was a movement 
of Alpine people southwards into Sj'ria, Egypt and Mesopotamia.’* 

With reference to the physical characters of some of the earliest 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, the Sumerians, Elliot Smith (pp. 
140 141) wiites that the}'' "were members of the Mefliterranean 
Race. Further east, people of this race form the main element in 
Persia, mixed in the South with a Negroid and in the North with an 
Alpine strain. Still further east, in India, the predominant element 
in the teeming population is undoubtedly identical in type with 
the Mediterranean element in Europe and Africa. The skin colour 
of the Indian population, however, differs from that of the ordinary 
Mediterranean, owing in part to the fact that the original popula¬ 
tion of India was made up of Pre-dravidians or Proto-Australians, 
and probably in part to the stream of Negroes who passed through 
India w*hen migrating from Africa towards Melanesb. The physi¬ 
cal characteristics of the population of Southern India reveal a 
considerable amount of admixture with Australian and Negro strains, 
but nevertheless both in the ancient and modern people Mediter¬ 
ranean characteristics predominate. In the Northwest, mixture 
with the Alpine Race has taken place, and in the Northeast with 
the Mongols—in fact, the hill tribes are mainly of Mongol stock, 
with some admixture of Mediterranean. The early population of 
Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula, and the Malay Archipelago was 
not Mongol but of tiie same racial type as the Mediterranean, pos¬ 
sibly superimposed on earlier Australian and Negro immigrants. 
In the early centuries of the Christian Era, mariners from the Malay 
Archipelago ventured out into the Pacific and conveyed to the 
distant islands of that ocean their first settlers. Hence the Poly¬ 
nesian population consists of a mixture of races including Indonesian 
members of the Mediterranean Race, somewhat mixed with Alpine 
and later with Mongolian elements." 

Iran is introduced into the rliscussion of the Nordic people and 
the Indo-European languages. Elliot Smith states fp. 158) that "the 
earliest literature from Ptt^ia (the Avesta) is written in the Indo- 
European language. This is much later than the Rig Veda of India, 
but the stories belong to the same cycle as the Indian ones. Hence 
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it h probable that the people who made their way into India, and 
those who invaded Persia, were members of the same group. 

“Further eWdence is to be found in the stories of Homer, which, 
although not put into writing until long after 1000 B.C., preserve 
the traditions of several centuries earlier. They tell of a fair-haired, 
blue^ed group of people known as the Achaeans, who are thought 
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to have come down into Greece from the North. This again con- 
lirnis the impression that fair-haired immigrants made their entry, 
at about the same lime as the Indo-European language, into Greece, 
North Africa, Asia Minor, and perhaps Persia and India. 

“We thus have several si^^gestions which, taken separately, are 
not very convincing, but, collectively, form an impressive whole, 
pmnting to the po^bility that in the middle of the second raillen- 
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niuin p€ople with fair hair, fair skin and blue eyes moved south 
from some place on the North of the Black Sea and the Caspian." 

Elliot Smith fp. SO) suggests that "adequate information is 
lacking to enable us to decide whenre lloftio snptens was evolved 
from some more primitive species of the genus. But the considera¬ 
tions graphically expressed... suggest the possibility that South¬ 
western Asia or Northeastern Africa may be the cradle of the species 
to which ail living men belong [see Field, 1932b]. 

"Fifty centuries ago the members of the Mediterranean Race 
occupied the area which originally may have been the home of the 
species mpienSt from which at a much earlier period a series of 
varieties of the species tcolleclively labelled 'Cr6-Magnons'... 
although Crd-Magnon Man is merely one of a number of fairly 
well defined groups) wandered west into Europe.” 

Elliot Smith had formerly made (I'he Ancient Egyptians, 1923, 
p. 69) a special division of the Mediterranean Race to which he 
gave the name the Browm Race, members of whom he described as 
consisting of "long-headed brunets of small stature fabout 65 in. 
or less for men and almost 60 in. for women); scanty hair on body 
and face, but with a chin tuft; body of slender build. Skull long, 
narrow, ill-filled, pentagonoid or ovoid, eyebrow ridges poorly 
dev'eloped or absent; forehead narrow, vertical or slightly bulging; 
bulged-out occiput; orbits usually horizontal ellipses or ovoids with 
thin margins; nose moderately developed, small and relatively 
brc«d and flattened at its bridge; chin pointed; jaw feeble; face 
short and narrow, ovoid, usually orthognathous; teeth of moderate 
size or Email; whole skeleton of slight build and suggestive of 
effeminacy.’’ 

fJMO,—R^my Cottevieiile-Giraudet (pp. 136-154) describes 
Homo Mediterraimia as a race small in stature, head form dolicho¬ 
cephalic and elliptical, face long and harmonic, slightly flaring 
zygomatic arches, nose relatively big, short and often concave, eyes 
brown-yellow, often clear, hair black, sometimes wavy with a brown¬ 
ish tint, and with small hands and feet. There is sometimes a slight 
degree of prognathism. This race, which obviously opposes radically 
the Atlantic tj-pe, came from SoutbwestMm Asia via the isthmus of 
Sues, introducing the Neolithic industry which transformed the 
Capsian into IberO'Mooriah. In the Oran population he found the 
following percentages: /feme Mtdittnanais (40), Homo AtlaiUicm 
{25), and Homo Stmitiats (20), 
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1530.—Griffith Taylor (p. 36) m applying his "zones and strata” 
concept places the MedUerranean type below the Alpine. In a 
private communication he writes that this sequence is correct for 
Mesopotamia, as for example at Kish, where the Mediterranean 
(th'Oto-Semite) is under the Sumerian Alpine. He adds that the 
primitive Mediterranean tj'pe equals the Galias, etc. of Somaliland 
and Kenya Colony which in turn equal the Prolo^emites, Since 
this latter term has a linguistic connotation 1 have preferred to use 
‘’Proto-Mediterranean.” fField, i932a, and Krogman, 1SI37, p. 270.) 

Griffith Taylor fp. 59) adds that “the true Mediterntnean races 
\rith Tardenoisian culture reached Europe about 10,000 B.C. .Alpines 
came into Europe somewhat later, about 8000 or 7000 B.C., and the 
Nordics perhaps about 5000.... In my opinion the evolution of the 
Mediterranean type, in Asia, occurrefi far earlier than its appearance 
in Europe, while the evolution of the negro t« Asia may have to be 
set back to the Risa^Mindel Interglacial or even earlier.... As we 
approach nearer to Persia or Turkestan we should find more strata.” 

T. K. Penniiuan (pp, 65-72) recognizes Eurafrican, 
Mediterranean and Armenoid tj'pes among the Kish crania' exca¬ 
vated by the Field Museum Oxford University Joint Expedition. 
He gives the following definitions of their modern representatives: 

"First, there is the Eurafrican, of medium to tall stature, with 
tawny-white complexion, black wavy to curly hair, a very long 
hypsicephatic skull with prominent brow-ridges, dark eyes, and a 
rather broad nose and face. One may see him to-day among the 
Bedouin who wander about Kish, in Northern Abyssinia and Egypt, 
and occasionally along the Mediterranean coasts and as far as 
Wales. In ancient times, the type is found in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, and may be comparefi with the Combe Capelle skull. It 
is possibly identical with the men who lived in the high desert west 
of the Nile in Palaeolithic times, and is the type seen in the familiar 
portrait-statues of Rameses II, who, whatever else he may not have 
done, made certain that we should know for ever what he looked 
like when alive. 

"Secondly, there is the Mediterranean type, whose variants 
occur all the way from Java through India and Mesopotamia, and 
on both sides of the Mediterranean. These people are of medium 
stature, with complexion and hair like those of the Eurafrican, to 
which race they are allied, dark eyes, and oval faces. They have 
small ill-filled dolichocephalic skulls, with brow-ridges poorly 

altui Buxton and lUec. 
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developed or absent^ bulging occipita, orbits usually horizontal 
ellipses, feeble jaws, rather broad noses, and slight, sinewy bodies. 
In ancient times their distribution W'as much the same as to*day. 

“Thirdly, there is the Armenoid type, tt*hose relatives are found 
all over the Eurasiatic plateaux and mountains from the Himalayas, 
through the Periaan Highbnds and Asia Minor, to the Balkans and 
mountain axes of Europe. On the whole, they are of medium 
stature, very round-headed, with well filled skulls, moderate brow- 
ridges, broad jaws and faces, and prominent narrow noses. They 
have chestnut to black wavy or curly hair, and sallow or tawny 
skins. One may see a good many of them in Beirut and Damascus, 
and not a few in Baghdad and Kish. From the dawn of history 
until to-day, these people have always formed a large proportion 
of the folk who have tilled the flood plains or sailed on the three 
great rivers which gave birth to our civilization." 

JSJT'tt.—E, A, Hooton (pp. 506-507) defines the Mediterranean 
type as follows: 

"Racial Characteristics: 

“Head form: dolichocephalic, average 72-76; chamaecephaJic 
or orthocephalic (low heads or heads of medium height); 
flat temples; protruding occiputs; vertical foreheads with 
small development of brow ridges. 

“Hair color; black or less often dark brown. 

“Eye color; dark browm or light brown. 

“Face form: symmetrical oval, narrow but not long; malars 
not prominent; chin weak or moderate, usually pointed. 

“Nose form; usually leptorrhine in index, averaging 65-69, 
narrow and of moderate height; usually straight in pro¬ 
file, but sometimes aquiline or even slightly concave; 
nasal tip of moderate development, sometimes short; alae 
of moderate breadth. 

"Mouth: lips of medium fullness. 

"Stature: short, avera^ng 162 centimeters to 164 centimeters 
(5 feet 3.7 inches to 5 feel 4.6 inches). 

"Hair form :prevailinglywa\7, sometimes curly, rarely straight. 

"Skin color: light brown (olive) or pale white. 

“Hair quantity: abundant on head; beard and body hair 
medium or less often sparse. 

“Body build: medium proportions, small bones, tendency 
toward slenderness in youth and obesity in middle and 
old age. 
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“DUtribution; 

“Concentrated around the Mediterranean Basin, especially In 
North Africa, South Italy, Southern France; common, in 
Arabia and in the British Isles. 

“Typical Peoples: 

“Most Egj'ptians, Northwest African Berbers and Arabs, 
Southern Italians, Spanish, and Portuguese/' 

Hooton (p. 540J, continuing, says that "the relation of the Arab 
subrace to other Mediterrane an subrao^ is not altogether clear. The 
nasal aquilinity of this 137)6 may have been acquired from a slight 
admixture of Arraenoid blood, and yet the nasal tip of the Arab 
tyije is by no means as ftesh 3 ', nor are the alae as spreading, as in 
typical Armenoids. Except in pigmentation and in the greater 
prevalence of aquiline noses, this subrace is very clt^ to the Nordic 
and is practically indistinguishable from it in skeletal characteristics 
although averaging somewhat shorter in stature." 

Hooton (p. 509) pvGs the following definition: “Arab (probably 
mainly Mediterranean with slight admixtui'e of Armenoid and 
possibly' of Nordic). 

“Racial Characteristics: 

"Nose form: aquiline, very leptorrhine, thin nasal tip, high 
bridge, compressed alae. 

“Head form: very dolichocephalic with protruding occiput. 

"Stature: medium, averaging 165 to 168 centimeters. 

"Hair color: black or dark brown, 

"Face form: elliptical, long and narrmv, leptoprosopic, 

"Eye color: black or dark brown. 

"Skin color: brown, olive. 

“Hair form: wavy or curly, texture medium. 

“Body build: slender. 

" Distribution: 

"Concentrated in Arabia, North Africa; sporadic in Spain and 
Southern Italy. 

“Typical Peoples: 

"North African Arabs, many Spanish and Mediterranean 
Jews." 

In summing up the origin and diffusion of the Mediterranean 
Race, Hooton (pp. 524-525) wTites: "Our knowledge of the eastward 
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expansion of the Mediterranean race la very scanty. It is claimed, 
probably incorrectly, that the Sumerians, founders of the oldest 
Mesopotamian civilisation, were principally of this physical type. 
At least as early as 5000 b.c., Mediterranean race peoples in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Egypt had reached a very respectable level of neolithic 
civilization, had domesticated plants and animals, and were making 
substantial progress in arts and industries. Nomadic pastoral tribes 
ranged over Arabia and had probably Invaded Africa by way of the 
Horn and mingled their blood with that of the Negro race, 

“At some very earlj' period representatives of this same funda¬ 
mental long-headed, brown or brunet white race spread into India 
and southeastern Asia and the Malay Archipelago, contributing 
important elements to the composite Dravidian and Indonesian- 
Alalay races. I have little doubt that the earliest long-headed 
migrants into the New World brought with them in solution some 
strains of this same generalized Mediterranean stock mixed with 
other elements, 

"The home of the Mediterranean race, or its place of origin, 
cannot be fixed on the baas of present knowledge. Certainly its 
center of distribution in prehistoric times, as far back as our archaeo¬ 
logical record goes, seems to have been North Africa and the Near 
East." 

The above definitions and descriptions show clearly that at the 
present time the data available do not warrant precise and dogmatic 
opinions as to the subdivisions of the Mediterranean Race and to the 
true relationships between those elements already recognized. In 
conclusionj, it must be recorded that Mediterranean types appear to 
exist across the maximum width of the continental mass, from the 
westernmost part of North Africa to the eastern fKnge of south¬ 
eastern Asia and even into Melaneiua. 

In addition to the evidence of Mediterranean features, we have 
mentioned the occurrence of Armenoid, Mongoloid, Hamitic. and 
Negroid characters among the indivdduals studied in Iran. Some 
elucidation of tliese terms has been attempted below, 

AEMESOm FBATURBS 

The so-called "Armenoid" type is defined by Haddon (p. 27) 
under the Eurasiallc brachycephals as "Anatolian (Armenian). 
Dark hair, tawny-white skin; medium stature, 1.63-1.69 m. (64^ 
66M inches); heavily built body with a tendency to corpulency: 
very brachycephalic (C.l. 36-37); a prominent aquiline nose with a 
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depressed tip and large wings is very characteristic. Scattered in 
Anatolia; Armenia; the ancient Hittites were typical members of 
this race." 

Keith (1935, p. 15), referring to Armenoid characteristics, writes: 
"Among such features I include a peculiarly shaped head, one in 
which the occiput is flattened, rising steeply from the nape of the 
neck. The post-auricular length of the head is thus curtailed; the 
vault of the head appears lofty and pushed forward. Now this 
shape of head seems to have been evolved in southwest Asia. It is 
found in its purest form among peoples who occupy a mountain¬ 
ous tract stretching from the Pamir and the western flanks of the 
Himalayas to the mountains of Anatolia and along the western 
shores of the Adriatic. There is good reason for beliering that the 
Armenoid shape of head passes from one generation to the next 
according to Mendel's law.... 

"Another feature which J have reckoned among Armenoid 
characters—perhaps with less reason—is convexity of nose. In the 
Armenoid nose this organ assumes great prominence and there is 
great development of the nasal bones. An Armenoid or Semitic 
characterization of the nose U a mark of a certain branch of the 
Caucasian stock; it is confined to the Armenoid and Semitic stocks. 
Like the Armenoid head the Armenoid nose was also evolved in 
southwestern Asia, but the characteristic nose and head do not 
often occur in the same individual of any race. I cannot draw any 
reliable distinction which will serve to discriminate the Armenoid 
nose from the pronounced Semitic nose. Now a pronounced develop¬ 
ment of the nose is very common among Arabs. It is not an imported 
feature like the Armenoid head, but an original trait shared with 
many other racial strains of southwest Asia_ 

"Among the 223 Iraq soldiers I noted sixteen with Armenoid 
traits; among the 320 Arabs of the Kish area, twenty-eight; about 
8 per cent of Arabs show Armenoid traits." 

Hooton (pp. 504-505) defines the Armenoid typre as follows: 

“Racial Characteristics: 

"Nose form: convex, high bridged. long and often rather wide; 
thick, depressed tip; convex septum exposed by recurving 
aiae; nasaJ index leptorrhine; little or nonasion depression; 
nasal profile continuous with slope of forehead. 
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"Head form: brachycephalic, average 83-96; hypsicephalic; 
head very high, "suifar-loaf shaped’' rmng to a point far 
back and with very flat occiput; wide; forehead usually 
sloping. 

"Face farm: long and somewhat narrow; usually teptoprosopic 
or mesoprosopic; malars somew'hat prominent; mandible 
someivhat small with only moderate chin eminence; lips 
full, lower everted, 

"Hair color: black or brown. 

"Eye color; brown. 

"Skin color; olive or brunet white. 

"Hair form: usually wavy, sometimes curly or straight. 

"Hair quantity: abundant on head, face, and body, eyebrows 
thick and meeting above nose. 

"Hair teicture: coarse to medium. 

"Stature: medium; average 166 to 168 centimeters, 

"Body build; prevailingly thickset, but quite ^'aiiable; tend¬ 
ency toward obesity in middle and old age. 

"Distribution: 

"Concentrated in the Near East: Asia Minor, Syria, Persia; 
common in Greece, Rurnania. Bulgaria; largely present 
in urban populations of Russia, Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-SIavia, Germany, United States. 

“Typical Peoples: 

“Most Armenians. Turks, and Syrians; many Persians and 
Ashkenazim Jews." 

Hooton (1937b, pp. 171-172) writes that “the present center of 
distribution, and perhaps the area of dilTerentiation of these high- 
bridged, convex noses is certainly the Iranian Plateau.” (Cf. p. 486.) 

MONGOLOrP FEATURES 

Among the individuals studied in Iran there were remarkably 
few with definite Mongoloid characters. Exceptional, however, 
were two Kinareh villagers. Nos. 3382 (PL 69, Figs, 1, 2} and 3383 
(PI. 11, Figs. 3, 4; PI. 70, Bigs. 1, 2). The southwestern plateau 
area does not seem to have been affected by the influx of Mongol 
hordes, although in all probability the peoples of eastern and north¬ 
eastern Iran possess marked Mongoloid features (ef. Hooton, 1937a, 
p. 515), especially the Turkomans of Khurasan. 
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Krith (1935, pp. 14-15), in discussing th« physical anthropology 
of Iraq, pointed out; "Since the Arabs occupy a geographical place 
which lies between the center of the evolution of the Negro type in 
Africa and the center of differentiation of the Mongol tjTje in Asia, 
it might be eipeeied that we should find among them Mongolian as 
well as Negroid traits. This is not the case. Among the 223 Iraq 
soldiers in the camp at Hilla only three show traits which could 
confuse them with the least difTerentiated Mongolian races..,, 
There is the same absence of Mongoloid features in the Kish series 
of photographs, representing 320 individuals- There is in this 
series a man (Iraq No. 29) whom I should have unhe^tatingly 
recognized aa a Southern Chinese, and yet his history points to a 
pure Arab descent. [Among these Iraqis] No. 2 might pa^ as an 
American Indian, also No. 380. No. 469 has some Chinese features. 
No. 23 might come from the neighborhood of Lake Baikal. Thus 
the affinities of the Arabs lie in the direction of Africa rather than 
Mongolia." 

ILAUITIG FEkVTUR£S 

Examination of the photographs reveals a very small percentage 
of individuals of Hamitic typ® in Iran. No. 3447 (PI- 9. Pigs. 
1, 2 ; PL 67, Figs. 1, 2) would liave to be included in this category 
and there are a few other individuals who might well pass for Ham- 
ites. According to Haddon's definition fp. 21) the Hamitc has 
hair which is "dark brown or black, curly, sometimes wavy; skin 
reddish-brown, sometimes brown-black; medium stature, 1.65 m. 
(55 in.) or less; of slender build; dolichocephalic (C.I. To); ov<il 
elongated face, not prognathic, Ups usually thin, chin pointed; nose 
well shaped, usually prominent, leptorrhine to mesorrhine." 

Keith (1935, p. 14) was svurprised to find that only nine Arabs 
(of Iraq) resembled Eg>'ptiaiis ^ce be anticipated that a consider¬ 
able number would have Hamitic features. 

NEGROID FEATURES 

.Among the Kinareh and Yead-i-Khast villagers there were 
several Negroid individuals, despite the fact that this element was 
denied vehemently by the headman of Kinareb. As examples Nos. 
.3348 (PI. 12, Kgs. 1, 2; PI. 89, Figs. 1, 2), 3368 (PI. 12, Figs. 3, 4; 
PI. 93, Figs. 3, 4) and 3442 can be cited. The Negroid features are 
apparent in the w^^incss of the hair, darker skin color, thick and 
flaring alae, and a tendency to thick, puffy, and everted lips. 
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In Iran the presence of Negroid f^ture^ may be due to an 
ancient strain in the population or to the infiltration due to slaves 
or sailors. The important fact is that evidence of Negroid blood 
was recorded among the modern population eitamined. 

In Iraq both among the fellaJdn and among the Beduins the 
percentage of Negro blood is iiigher, due in no small part to the 
ancient custom, which has prevailed for many centuries, of keeping 
Negro retainers and bodyguards. The position of the Negro in 
relation to the Shammar Beduins will be discussed in my forth¬ 
coming report on the anthropology of Iraq. 

Keith {1935, p. 14) describes Iraq No. 622 as pure Negro, Iraq 
No. 699 as, more than half Negro, and twelve other indiinduals as 
having Negroid features. He continues: "'Often the features of 
the more Negroid Arabs are derivatives of Dravidian India rather 
than inheritances of Hamltic Africa. Although the Arab of today 
is sharply differentiated from the Negro of Africa, yet there must 
have been a time when both were represented by a »ngle ancestral 
stock; in no other way can the prevalence of certain Negroid features 
be accounted for in the natives of Arabia." 

This seems to me to be a strange statement, which is contrary 
to my own views, but in neither case is the evidence at present 
available. I think that the infiltraticm of Negro blood in the modern 
population of Arabia can be established eventually as being mainly 
due to the importation of Negro slaves and retainers, a custom that 
began long enough ago to explain the diffu^on of Negroid blood 
through the Arabian peninsula, possibly e\'en on the Iranian Plateau. 

presentation of metric and descriptive data 

ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT AUTHORS 


The Mei>itehhax£as IIace 
[AP^ Eiplry) 

Hair. , ..^ -. .dark 

Elyfadark^ hlaek 

Cephalic indtx , ^ ^. .75.0 
Fac^. .. , , . oval 

Occiput .. prominent 

Body..* ... .K|£hL, jdand&ri rather ainle 

The MepiterhaneaK Race 
{Aprr Btr^) 

Stock . brwwnn neither White nor Negroid^ tiur 

Stature. .«., i.»* .ntediuzn (160,Cr“I70.0) 

Skin . brown 

Hair . ... ,hri?wn 

Eyes.. . .. . .chestnut or bkek irla; bpriaigTitplK rathtr 

large 
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Farefaead.more v«rticBl than re«ediiiK; amootb, ofl«n 

abort 

Face. . .. ____* * xJiflt f^AtteDed; ovai and elHpaoMfll contour 

Cheek-bones . .ant liigb^ not very wide 

Nose. * .leptorrhine or mesorrhinc 
lips. ., ^ ^^ ^ p, thin, or a little thick and ficaby 

____ ^«4 outatjsndiiig 

Neck .. .lone and rounded 

Muacularity..welnJedned in maSca 

Tne EtTftAFRlCAN 
lAftar Hoddon) 

Stature ... ^^ r.«. moderately tallp avorare I6T.B (66 Jn.) 
Skin . p.,,,., r,. - - ,darkj compleation florid 
Halr» dark 

Eyes, ^^ ^ .dark 

Head , wiy long (C-L hypsicephalic 

Forehead reeadt|iE 

Glabella , p ^^.,.. ^ p prominent 

Supraorbital rldgiGa, , prominent 

Cheek-boDca.somowliat broad 

Noise. ,P* .. dtten broad 

Prognathism .. olten alight 

The MEDtTEtiRAiniAJ^ Race 
(After Haddon) 

Stature.^medium (about 16i«S) 

Skin ... tawny whit© 

Hair. ..... .wavy or even curly black 

Ej-ea c * p ^, .geisemlly ver>^ dark 

Head .. _ , * *,,. pdolicboeephalic {C.L 72-75) 

Face^ ..... r,,. narfow, oval 

Noe©, __ ___ ..Eenefally etmiEbt* leptorrbme but rather 

broad 

Build, p p H^ ^« .slender 

TitE ATLM^o^MsnnmRA^AK 
{Aft€r //addon) 

Stature ..... medium (166.6-167-6) 

Hair. .. very dark 

Eyes^ ,...». + ^ * + p ♦. very dork 

Head _ .mGsocephatic (C 79-35) 

Asiatic Leucoderms 
(After Haddon) 

1 NEK^Aruajuf Ci« 

Stature. , ,, + ... medium to tnU 

Head , ._.*.,***,* .dolichocephiaic 
No«e,„ --- leptoirhbe 

I lU T4 f>-U UCH TEUMAHlUll 

MwSUiFniwu 

Mlln ETMip MUtstnltUn 

Stature. .,,... p p, ^. medium to very tall 

Head. , _ ^^__ meaoocphallc _ ^ C.L 76 

pIcpto-meson^Lne^ . *, ^^N.L 61-^ 

ftiGdium to tall (164.2-172.2) 
meao-bmcbycephaJa (C.L 30-^.S) 
lepto-meaorrbine (NJ, 67.S-74+3) 


Stature 
Head., 
No^. . 
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Tina ATLANTCHMEPttEfiaAKEAS 
(AfUr Dtniker) 
suture tall {abov# 166^0) 

Hairdark 
Ey€a .1 ■» ^dark 

Head ^ . EnflsooBphalie (CJ. 79^0^0.03 

The Meditehranean Racji 
{Ajier ElUot Sw-Uh) 

Stature . .. ca, 5 ft, 5 in+ 

Hair,* . always brown or black and natner 

fitniglit Bor curly 

Skin ... olive brown* fair but awarthier than 

Nordte or Alpine 

Eyes-dark with black insea 

Head . . -... ^... -,, Jong and narrowj C.I. about 70-0 

E^brow ridges, _ uaually insignificant 

Orbits,*.. . ftattcnwJ and elliptlcd^ the top being 

relatively horizontal for aomo part of 
it# letij^h 

Sl^r and sk^eton ,, lack robustnefiB 

Beard * *. ^ *... small chin tufi; little hair on cheeka 

The Bhown Race 
(A/l«rENiol Sifi-iih) 

Stature - . .. p. -.,. amaU (fifi In.) 

Skin color ___ _ = brunet 

Hair, __ Rcwity, but chin tuft 

Skull .. long, narrow, ilE-filledp pentaeouoid or ovoid 

Forehead ___ * -. narrow, vertical or alightly buljftnE 

Eyebrow ridges ... - poorly developed or absent 

Dfbitfl,, _... . usually horizontal ellipses or ovoid^ with 

thin margina 

Fhoe. i H * - -. p short and iaacrow^ ovoidi uauaUy orthos’" 

uathnua , * . , 

Nose, . p...... ^ p. p moderately developed, small and relatively 

broad and flattened at its bridge 
Chin .. pointed 

Jaw p * * -. .feeble 

Teeth __. .of mnderate size or small 

Occiput .. .*****proiDiiient 

Build .. *__ .slight* suggestive of olTeiiiinacy 

Homo Mediterhak'eu? 

{Ap^r Eimy CoUttieilk^ir^vdai) 


Hair, , * * ^ ^. black sometimes m^vy with a brownish 

tint 

Eyea, ^ . . brown-yellow, often, clrar 

Head . . ^..,, *. dolichocephalic and eUiptical 

Face ... Jong and harmanic; sometime slight 

prugnath^m 
Zygomata .... slightly daring 

?Jcsfle. * * * . p. * .. *,.. relatively big, short and orton concave 
Hiuida and feotp ,,. .small 


Summary .—The following meirieal and morphological characters 
are Endaded in the majority of definitions of the Mediterranean 
Race: build slender; short to medium, 162.0-166.0; dolichocephalic 
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with C.I. 72-76; head height low or medium; oedput prominent; 
forehead vertical; brow ridges small; hair dark brown or blackf 
wavy or slightly curly; eyes light brown to dark brown; sidn light 
brown; face oval, narrow, sometimes slight prognathism; malars 
not prominent; chin moderate or weak, usualiy pointed; Ups medium 
full; nose showing cotitiderable i-nariation from leptorrhine to mesoi^ 
rhine, usually straight but sometimes aquiline or even slightly 
conca’^'e. 


Examination of the data and photographs from Iran have en¬ 
abled us to distinguish a new, fundamental division of the White 
race equal in importance with the classical Nordic, Mediterranean, 
and Alpine diviaotis. To this new type Dr. Hooton and I have 
given the name "Iranian Plateau race," which can be defined as 
follows; 

Lrakian Plateau Race 
{AJirr Fieidi 

Stature ,.,. A - *. niedium 


Body, ____ ^, .light, fllendjcr 

SIda .light to medium brown 

Head Imir, * *, ^^, .d^k bfowii, wa^y 

Beard . ^ ___... .medium hea\y 

Body hafr .. atrongly developed 

Head ............. .long mod namoWp extremely doUcbocephaJic 

Foreheads ......... .high* iJoping. 

Brow ridgea , .atrongly marked 

FVee .. .A.... _ elongatedp narrow 

Faeiel Btructure. .»^, bonyp proromeut 

Fyes.. ... brown 

Malara^^ .. .prommeut 

Nose .. large, h[gbp modenitely hroBd, convex 

tip.depressed, thui to medium broad 
Alao .strongly remrved 

Jnw, . , . .often square 

Chin promineuti strong 













APPENDIX B: NOTES FOR A PROPOSED 
ANTHROPOMETRIC SURVEY OF THE PEOPI^S OF IRAN 

During X93-1, plans in regard to a proposed anthropomfitrie sur¬ 
vey of the peoples of Iran were presented in Tehrctn to the Prime 
Minister^ the President of the Council and the Chief of Police. 
The writer also discussed the project at Persepolis with Dr. Ernst 
Hersifeld. then Director of the Oriental Institute Expedition of the 
University of Chicagoj with Mr.. A» Godardp Director of AntiQuities 
in Iran, and vdth. several other persons who gave valuable suggestions. 

Dr. Herzfeld suggested the following areas for anthropometric 
study: 

(1) The northw’estp including Tehran and the Tehran to Baghdad 
road^ Among important groups are the Kurds, iMedea^ Armeitoids, 
and the Jef tribesmen near Sinneh- A sample of the population in 
Kermanshah should be taken. There are no more true Iranian t 3 i'pes 
north of the line drawn south of Lake Urmia, now Rezaiyeb. 

(3) Mazanderan and Gilan. A pure aboriginal type lives near 
Sari, the residence of the Governor of Mazanderan. This region 
was probably never occupied by Iranians. To the west of ^terabad 
one can anticipate a change in the physical characteristics of the 
population due to Turkoman admixture. 

(3) Turkomans near Asterabad. 

m Northern Khurasan: some t>^ should be selected in a 
village west of Meshed, since these people are probably related to 
the Medea of the northwest. Southern Khurasan; examine groups 
between Qain and Birjand. The main road from Meshed to Seiatan 
passes through this territory. In historical references this area has 
always been a place of refuge, due primarily to its ijsoJated position. 
For example, the Parsis had taken refuge in southern Khurasan 
before they migrated to Bombay, There should be trac^ of ancient 
populations in this district^ and it is probable that pre-Dra^idian 
elements will be found. Observations should be made on peoples 
in the dbtrict of "Arabkhaneh and other places in the ueighborhood^ 

(5) A survey of the people living in or near the great Dasht-i- 
Kavir should prove of exceptional interest. The natural seclusion 
of this inhospitable and inaccessible region suggests that many 
primitive racial elements may be preserved here. 

(6) In Seistan there are several "islands” of population. The 
tribes who dwell beside the shores of Lake Mamun are living in 
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Stone Age conditlonE. This territory should be visited and a special 
report prepared on the phyacal characters of the people, and their 
general mode of life. Some Baluchis are also to be found in this 
area (cf. Tate). 

(7) Baluchistan (Iranian and British). Several ^oupsof Baluchis 
should be selected. Kurds are living in this district and shoidd be 
studied for comparison with the peoples of Irac|i and Irani Kurdistan, 
as well as the large group of 130,000 Kurds from Karabakh in the 
Caucasus. 

(3) Kerman and Fara. The Qashqai, a Turkish group, and the 
Khamseh, a group of Arab tribes, live between Fimzabad and Kaz& 
run. Between Rudian and Ardakan there are people with fair hair 
and blue eyes. Many dwarfs are reported in Bushire. 

(9) Laristan. A group of Lars should be measured. The coastal 
people are too mixed racially to be worth studying. 

(10) Khuristan. Between Dizful and Shushtar there are a num¬ 
ber of groups, including Russians, Elamites, anti Arabs. 

(11) Luristan. Three groups of Lurs should be studied: a, 
Pusht-L-Kuh. h, Southwest of Khurramabad. In this area they are 
short in stature, c, Between KhuiTamabad and Kermamshah. A 
preliminary anthropometric survey similar to that concluded recently 
in Iraq should be undertaken so that statistics can be compared. 

Mr. W. E. Browne offered the following suggestions from personal 
observation in regard to anthropometric work In Iran. The peoples 
of Dishmuk, which is about fiftj'' miles southeast of Chigha Khur in 
the Kuhgalu country, appear to be quite different in phj'sique from 
the Bakhtiaris, with whom they used to have constant feuds. The 
tribal boundary between them is a geographic barrier of steep 
mountains. The trip Browne suggests should begin at Ganduman, 
which lies about eighty miles from Isfahan. Simarun. the first 
village, is reached by crossing the Khirsin River at the ford near 
Dashtak, The track continues by way of Maimand, Shotor Khan, 
Saghav^ to Ludab, where there is a large settlement in a fertile 
valley. The stretch between Saghav^ and Ludab is particularly 
difficult, as there are many steep gorges and high peaks. Then the 
trail proceeds to Qal'eh Kalet and follows the Marun River south 
to Dastgerd, where there are many ruins as there are also near Deh 
Dasht. The track passes Fashian, Mindur, and Basht to the village 
of Talaspid, where the head of the rillage wanted to take Browne 
to "an inscripiion inside a cave." There is also an inscription in or 
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near Tang-i-Sangar following the old caravan road to Shiraz. 
Browne continued to Pul-i-Murt, where there is an old caravanaerai 
and bridge which appeared to be Sasanian in style, and then across 
the Niva pass to Rudian, Harajan, and KaJat, FVom this point to 
Shiraz is about twenty^six miles. He suggests that the following 
centers of Bettlement be visited; The Faklian plain, the Fouled 
tFalat?) plain north of the Khirsin River, and a valley five miles 
northwest of Basht toward Kuh-Deh-Gah. Near Basht there ate 
eiiidences of ancient habitations (cf. map in Harrison, 1936b, p. 23). 

Mr. A, Godard, Director of Antiquities in Iran, suggested anthro¬ 
pometric research in the following special areas; 

{!) In western Mazanderan look for “Sumerian" types. Visit 
Ashraf and search as far west as Resht. 

(2) At Sultaniyeh. which is about thirty-seven miles from Kazvin 
on the road to Tabriz, there is a pure type. The men are 
very tall and muscular and their origin or racial affiliations 
are unknown. 

(3) At Gulpaigan there are very tall men with small heads 
believed to be of pure type. 

(4) In Luristan there is a tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed group. 

In 1936 Dr. Hekraat, who was then Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, formulated a plan for an Iranian Institute of Anthropoli^ 
and Ethnology. Dr. W. Haas, who was invited to act in the capacity 
of advisor to the Ministry, has established an ethnologii^l museum 
and at tlie present time research and the collection of material are 
in progress on a small, but efficient, scale. This Institute vdll serve 
a valuable purpose not only in assembling material objects but in 
organizing research work throughout the country. 


At this point I should like to interject a few suggestions with 
r^ard to the collecting of additional data in Iran. The importance 
of taking the interorbital breadth has been demonstrated by Carleton 
Coon. The recording of taste sensitivity to phenyl-thiocarbamide, 
and the occurrence of hair on the second joint of the hand can be 
compared with statistics obtained by Dr, W. C. Boyd of Boston 
University. The use of henna and its purpose should be noted. 
Tattooed designs and their agnificance may throw light on many 
problems, especially of a magico-reiigious character. Scarification 
should also be recoded. Drawings of the hands and feet may serve 
a useful puTiwse and usually can be obtained with little difficulty. 
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The sculptures at Persepolifi contain representations of the many 
racial types which came under the sway of Iran. These sliould be 
compared to modern elements in. the populatio-n after a detailed 
anthropometric survey has been completed. 

These suggestions have been offered to induce the anthropologist 
to record other information which, on the basis of our work in South¬ 
western Asia, may indicate valuable lines of research. 

From these suggestions it is obvious that an anthropometric 
qJ Iran would be a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the peoples of Southwestern Asia. The important location of the 
Iranian Plateau in relation to Asia, Africa, and Europe, oomhined 
with the fact that it has been inhabited continuoudy rince the dawn 
of civilization, makes this geographical area of primary importance 
to the student of ancient or modem peoples or their cultures. 

Furthermore, since anthropometric studies have been made from 
the western borders of Iran to the Mediterranean, in the Caucasus, 
in Soviet Turkestan, in the Pamirs, and from eastern Afghanistan 
to China, there remain but these important links in the chain: Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. When all the existing anthropometric 
data have been published and the new areas have been studied 
it will be possible to determine the basic populations in each region 
and their relation one to another. 

Of these three more or less unknown geographical areas the 
most important is Iran and it is to be hoped that the Government 
will facilitate these studies so that the racial position of the modern 
inhabitants of Iran may be established. 


APPENDIX C: DESCKIPTION OF THE JOITRNEY 
FROM TEHRAN TO SHIRAZ 

Leaving Tehran on the main road to the south the \nsitor passes 
through a beautiful city gate omamented with blue and yellow tiles. 
On the right side of the road, and covering many hundiedB of acres, 
are brick kilns which belch black smoke when the day is being fired. 
There is also a large cemetery where one can alw^ays see a number of 
wailing women dressed in long, somber, dark blue or black garments. 
Often the way is blocked with a funeral procession, its host of 
mourners driving, riding, or following the cofTin on foot. The sur¬ 
face of the road is covered with a fine white dust which rises in 
clouds behind each automobile. Early in the morning or late in the 
evening lines of camels with tinkling bells about their necks pad 
silently on their journey to or from the great market of Tehran. 
Innumerable small donkeys plod gamely along under bulky loads. 

About 6.4 kilometers from Tehran, within view of the modern 
village of Shahzadeli Abdul Azim, a road branches olT to the left 
toward the citadel of the ancient town of Rayy. where in 1934 the 
Joint Espctlition of the University Museum of Philadelphia and 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts was excavating under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Erich F. Schmidt. These ruins cover many stiuare miles 
of the plain. Here was the site of the ancient city of Rhages, referretl 
to in the Book of Tobil, and reputed to have numbered a population 
of one million in the time of Darius. Subsequently the city was 
called Rhei, Rh4, or Raj'y, which is the modern name. In the back¬ 
ground the imposing acropolis crowns a rocky spur of the Elburz 
Mountains. There are many low mounds and outcropping walls 
scattered over the plain, while underfoot lie countless fragments of 
brick and potsherds. Schmidt has made trial soundings in numer¬ 
ous mounds in order to locate the most important area for con¬ 
centrated excavation. Just above virgin soil below the mound of 
Cheshmeh .Ali the earliest painted pottery found at Rayy reveals a 
close similarity to the ware from .Anau. Ceramics, sometimes deco¬ 
rated with a blue-green glaze, and a hoard of copper coins are remains 
from the period of occupation by the PartWans, when Rayy was the 
capital of the Parthian empire. Tepe Mil, some distance eastward, 
is crowded by a Sasanian building, excavated by a French expedition. 
About A.l>. 700 Rayy became an important center of cultiue and 
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commerce. E\ideiice has come to bght that the city attained a 
position of influence under the Abbasid Caliphs during the eighth 
or ninth century and also during the Seljuk domination, from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century. In 1230, however, the invasion 
of the Mongols under Genghis Khan brought the magnificent 
splendor of Rayy to a dramatic conclusion. 

Maizmudin, a Mohammedan author and a native of Rayy, who 
escaped the destruction of the city by the Mongols under Hulagu, 
writes: "Could there well be worse slaughter than there was in Rhei 
[Rayy] where I, wretched that 1 am, was born and bred, and where 
the whole population of five hundred thousand souls was either 
butchered or carried into slavery?" 

As the guests of Dr. and the late Mrs. Erich Schmidt for several 
weeks, we were able to follow the process of the Ra 3 Tr excavations 
and to examine the superb ceramics of the Islamic period which 
were brought to light. 

X'ear the village of Shahzadeh Abdul Azim is a famous shrine of 
the Shiahs with a beautiful golden dome and kashi minarets, sacred 
to those who accept Ali and Hussein as the true representatives of 
the line of caliphs. According to Benjamin (p. 60J, fifty years ago 
the shrine of Shah Abdul Azim was visited annually by more than 
three hundred thousand pilgrims from Tehran alone. The golden 
dome can be seen from afar, a flashing point of light in a sea of 
green verdure. 

On August 8. 1984, we set out from Rayy in two cars, with 
Hassan' as our guide, bound for the salt desert south of Telwan. 
We left Rayy at fi5.30 hours, the party consisting of Or. Erich 
Schmidt, Dr. Walter P. Kennedy, Richard Martin, Yusuf Lazar, 
two Irani drivers and myself. At 40.1 kilometers we arrived at 
Hasanabad and at 47.0 turned left off the main Tehran-Isfahan 
road. Hassan guided us by devious and intricate turns among 
canals and irrigation ditches to the village of Kusht, 64.5 kilometers. 
The deserted Jewish village of Zion appeared on our right at 70.8, 
and at 72.0 we crossed a wadi. It was at this point that the drivers 
refused to proceed until sobced with the promise of additional 
bakshish- We continued over low, rolling country interspersed with 
mounds almost destitute of vegetation. Finally there appeared a 
flat plateau covered with low scrub where a herd of seven gazelles 
was spotted by Hassan, Two gazelles were collected as Museum 

»H Bssan was loaned to ua by Mr. Vi ctor M allett of the British L«)cotioii, Tehnin. 
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specimens. Beside a river (PL 141, Fig. 1) a halt was made for 
luncheon. The stream here was approximately twenty-five meters 
wide, and plants of various kinds, a number of which we collected 
for herbarium specimens, grew in the lee of the banks which were 
from six to twelve meters in height. The bed of the stream con- 



Pig. 22. Salt aoutb of Tehran. 

sisted of very fine, dark brown sand. The water uus slightly salty 
to the taste. 

During the afternoon we drove about fifty kilometers over the 
scrub-covered country in search of wild asses, which are reported 
from time to time in this desert. Thera were numerous mud flats 
surrounded by low hills. The mud was tan in color and fine in 
quality. One very large mud flat covered an area of several square 
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miles. To the west of our camp the country became rougher and it 
was broken by numerous small wadis and narrow channels which 
made traveling by automobile both uncomfortable and dangerous. 
Several herds of gazelles were seen, but bird life and other animals 
seemed rare. There were even very few lizards and it appeared as 
though the gazelles were the sole residents of this vast area. Despite 
continual search no traces of pottery or stone implements were 
found within the borders of the desert. In the evening we returned 
to the river and encamped beside it. Breaking camp at 05.40 hours, 
we returned to the main road iust south of Harsmabad, seventy 
kilometers from camp. We halted several times to collect a series 
of spedmenB of lizards, which were small in size but extremely 
active. Schmidt collected a young fox (V?iipe9 persifu], Rayy waii 
reached at 11.20, the total distance recorded on the speedometer 
being 278.4 kilometers. The salt desert had not been mapped here¬ 
tofore. Richard Martin prepared the sketch map (p. 541) of 
our trip, scale 1:1,000,000, 

Several days later we left at dawn for Isfahan (cf. IVils^m, 1930c), 

Prom the center of the large village of Shahzadeh Abdul Adm 
the road turns south to Hasanahad twenty-five kilometers away. 
At Aliabad, ninety-six kilometers from Tehran, there is a police 
post where passports are inspected. Shortly after leaving Aliabad 
the road crosses a low, winding pass where about three thousand 
paces to the left there is a large, salt lake, deep blue In color. This 
depression is bounded by low hills forming a gigantic horseshoe, 
open to the east across the expanse of water. The fiat plain at 
water level is approximately 900 meters above the sea. The soil is 
colored red and yellow through infiltration of iron compounds. 
Turning to the left, the road continues in a straight line for about 
eight kilometers. On either side grow low bushes of ftomof and 
katab. The blown sand accumulating around their bases forms 
small islands in an otherwise flat desert plain. Hundreds of small 
lizards lay basking in the sun and as we passed they sctuiied into 
the nearest hush. None but those with zeal for zoological collecting 
can appreciate the spee<J and resourcefulness of these animals (cf. 
Schmidt, Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Zool. Ser., vol. 34, No, 7,1939). 

Prom the salt lake the road rises slowly about 100 meters to the 
crest of a ridge and then descends gradually to another vast, gray- 
colored plain almost dev'oid of vegetation. A little farther lies a 
ruined and deserted village with the main gateway heavily orna-. 
mented. Near at hand stands a police post and chaikAamk, For 
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right kilometers the road then runs across a green, sandy plain, over 
a smalL unattraetive river, beside which stand a few ruined buildings. 
The height above sea le^^el remains about 950 meters,^ but finally 
there is a gradual slope upws^d over slightly rising ground to the 
crest of the low line of hillsi from which point,^ at the end of a long 
straight stretch of road, is \isible the golden dome of the holy city 
of Qum^ 1,050 meters above sea level. The distance to Qum from 
Tehran is 147 kilometers, and we had taken about three and a 
quarter hours to make the trip. 

Qum, with a population of 39,168, is famoui^ for the golden 
dome of Fatima, sister of Imam Kef^.a, the eighth Imam^ who lies 
buried at Meshed- Legend relates that Fatima came to live in Qum 
as a result of persecutions in Baghdad and that she wa-s buried 
there in the year 816. Shah Abbas (1587 -1629) was also buried in 
this city. Foreigners are not admitted to the shrine. The walls 
and the bridge over the river ate picturesque. Our road followed 
the Anarba River on the bank opporite the mosque for about one 
and a half kilometers and then crossed a long, narrow bridge to a 
fork. At this point there ia the juncture of the roads to Isfahan, one 
on the left \ia Kashan and the other of more recent construction 
and with a better surface- The former passes through the old town 
of Kashan, famous for its njgs> Natans (height L728 meters), and 
Murcheh Khur (height 1,B93 meters, population 2.500)t which b 
the junction of the Qum-Dalijau-lsralian and the Qum-Kashan- 
Natanz roads. The distance from Qum to Isfahan via Kaahan is 
approximately 256 kilometers. In view of the fact that the new 
road ia shorter and in belter condition we made the obvious selection. 
Crossing low hills to a gravelly and sandy plain, we proceeded in a 
southwesterly direction. The low, rolling hills were broken by 
small dr 3 '' wadis which meandered between them. Soon it was 
nec^sary to climb several relatively steep hills, 1,400 meters above 
sea level. A amall limestone outcrop was ’^'irible on the right ride 
of the road. Upon examination thb outcrop proved to be fossHifer- 
ous^ and fragmentary Echinodermata were collected^ 

Passing through broken country, where the strata lie in synclinal 
and anticlinal folds, the road passed over a steep hill, across a rough 
plain to Darghat \iUage. A ruined, square building was visible 
nestling below the brow of a low hill. About eight kilometers to the 
left of the road lay in any low hills capped with flat, weathered, lime- 

^ ThrtiujfhQUt C th^ mj&tiic system tiaa been uiked aince nil 

WPTC thus reconipti. 
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stone blocks. We crossed a flat plain surrounded by lofty hills and 
finally reached Abbas Abadj which stands near a low escarpment.. 

FVom here we followed the road into Isfahan. The time taken 
from Tehran was eight hours. The distance from Tehran to Isfahan 
is approximately 403 kilometers. 

Isfahan is probably the same name as the Aspadana of Ptolemy 
fvi, 4) and may be derived from the family name of the race of 
Peraidan, who were called Aspiyan in the Pahlavi dialect. Under 
the Achaemenian kings a city named Gabal or Ga\'i seems to have 
existed on this site, and later to have become the Jai of the Sasanbn 
epoch, being captured by Omar in a.D. 641 after the battle of Neha- 
vend. About A.D. 931 Isfahan passed into the liands of the Dilemi 
or Buyah dynast;'. At that time the city was divided into two 
sections, the Yehudieh or Jew’s Town and Shahristan or Medinah, 
which was the dty proper. Later these were united within a dngle 
city wall by Hussein. Early in the elev'enth century it was captured 
by Mahmud of Ghuzni and next fell under the control of the Seljuks, 
having been besieged and captured by Togrul Beg. .According to 
Curzon {1892a, voS. 2, p, 211, "Nasiri Khosru, who was there in 
1052 A.D., soon after the siege, found that the city had <iuite recov¬ 
ered, and occupied a wailed space three and a half Farsakks in cir¬ 
cumference." The city was pillaged by Genghis KJian and the 
population massacred by Tamerlane. Shah Abbas made Isfahan 
the capital of the entire Persian empire. 

We visited the great central square, knowm as the Maidan-i- 
Shah, flanked by buildings on every aide. In the center of the 
southern end stands the Royal Mosque of Isfahan known as the 
Masjid-i-Shah, constructed in 1612-13 by Shah Abbas on the »te 
of a melon garden. The dome Is forty-six meters high. About 
dghteen million bricks were used in its construction. The coat w'as 
more than £170,000. The blue-green Jtualiia are like precious jewels 
inlaid amidst a wealth of design and an infinite variety of patterns. 
The courtyard of the buildings, which are in an excellent state of 
repair, is extremely iieautiful. The Mai dan Kaksheh Jahan is now 
decorated with pools of water surrounded by low shrubs. At each 
end of the Maidan are two large marble columns (PI. 13) which once 
sensed as goal posts in the game t*f Pall Mall or Polo, called cAMjjoH 
by the Persians. The booths on the sides of the Maiiiaii are being 
repaired and decorated by the present Governor of Isfahan, 

In the KaJserieh or main bazaar, western brie-a-brac, unfortu¬ 
nately, seems to have taken the place of local goods. The Chehel 
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Sotun, with its twenty columns reflected in the water to make the 
total forty, was the reception palace of Shah Abbas. The Chehar 
Bagh, the most famous street, is wide. It is flanked by two rows of 
trees which make it cool and pleasant. Persian art and industrj' 
in Isfahan include carpets of fine quality, some of them small mgs 
known as gh<UicheK and engraving on silver and copper. The manu¬ 
facture of ktttamkars for dresses, curUins, and table cloths has 
greatly developed during recent years, Isfahan is a center for 
painting and lacquer art work. 

During our visit to Isfahan I measured 99 Jews and one Moslem 
in the ghetto (see pp. 294"325)- 


[SFAHAN TO SHIRAZ 

On August 21, 1934, we left the grounds of Stuart Memwial 
College for Persepolis. The party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Myron 
B. Smith, whose guests we were, Richard Martin, Yusuf Lazar and 
myself. Leaving Isfahan at 05.40 hours we cro^ the river by a 
well-buttressed bridge and continued over a slightly rising plain. 
The surface of the road, which is about five meters wide, is rutted 
by hearily laden trucks. The distance to Shahreza is eighty-five 
kilometers. The following notes were made during the journey: 
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Isr&hSdi- *<■ I >■ 

DroT^ over dcepljf mt nita m fo&d. Bsid gomE alter mwi- 

nilned caravajiBSml* - . j 

Steep do^-toothed hUla on Ic/t of ™dp which curves to nfiht. Fussed 
tiEck leadSna to BiUchtiari coyntrjv 
Fused ^tween low hills with tower On risht peak, 

Road turned right nnd began to climb through valley with exposed 
Ilmoatone beds. 

Sharp curve to right over crest of hill. 

Valley opened out. Ro&d level. Llirge blocks Of Hcree to nght of 

fo&d. 

Passed village and black tents one Idlameter to ngbt, 

Rubed cm™ii 5 eral. Sevan guiles cnssed road in front of car. 
Flat, sandy plain aurmundod by low bills. 

Road level but tunui sharply through sigmoid curve^ 

VLiaae of B^fabyar. l-arge tower with ring of ibci bo™ in the 
wail around the top as omamentation (PI- 44 Fik^ ti. t'lem, 
1937a). To tbe south many ruined buUdingaH 
Flath gravd-coA'ereii plain with four trees ball mile to tbo left. 
Ruined cafavansorain tnetera to the lott. 

Tower beside road on right. Road straight and leveb 
Small tower on low bilIp one hundred meters ML 
Two square buildinitSi two hundred mcEora left. Road d&ad straight. 
Passed thfouEfa strip of VTSetarlon with large fa^g viUw in wnier. 
Two tbrtMtory pigeon lowers (called in Persian iaoHmr-xnoiwJ 
grouped in Mtral encloeure. The buildings were une and a half 
kilometers to left of road. 
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KL^MU-btn 

S2*0 Entered town ol ShEhi^ (formerly at BGautiful 

email moaque (PL 41^ Fig, 2) with eit^nsiv& eeroeteify mad- 
Invaded by A/ghona in ojghti?enth oentury^ Nmnereua 
towera {Ph 132)* The mRin street hae recentty been widened, ^he 
traveler now leaves the Bakhtinri country and ent^m tho territory 
of the QBsbqoi. 

&4^Q Left Shahrcsa nt boum. 

87.0 Rofid level ov^r flat plain bounded by mountain ranges which mn 
rnraJIcI to road. 

Hoad tiLW sharply left. 

88.5 Large dry lake b^ belw&en two villager, one kilometer to right. 

YUlsge 3QQ meters to right of road h&s spire of apparently octagonal 

shape aoittewhnt resembling fluted YeKidj cones, '^e arches 
apwar to be semldrculilT. 

95.5 Road IcmiI and straight with improved gravtl surface. 

136-0 Yead-i-Khadt village, Slevaticin 3^255 iiifitem* For des^SptSon isec 
ppr 336-333. 

206^6 Large low-walled enclosure beside road on riglit- 

213.0 Rained bailding and low-w&lted ^cloaure 100 paws oa right. 

215^0 Ruined village and trees. 

219,0 Rakiod village beside road. 

220«0 Small village and trees. 

225-0 Village of Abadeh* Time from Yeid-i-Khast two hoiiT* and fifty 
minutes, .\badeh is lampus for the beautifully carved sherbet 
spoons and hoses made from pear weed or 

boxwood (itiAiirtModTj, which aro ofl^ied for sdic on «vary hnnd- 
The workmanship la oicellent and the bowU of the spoons nre 
hollowed oat from a single piece of wood until they are as thin ns 
paper and quite translucent. The handles ane models of frsgUo 
and delicate filigree-work. The prices seemed quite exorbitant but 
tn the heat of the noohdoy sun we had neither the time nor the 
inclination to bargain with the screaming vendors. The carvings 
for the covers and aides of the boxes are worked on thin slips' which 
are then glued on the box. 

226.0 tjelt Abadah. Road with many deep ruts continues straight over 
plain. 

234^0 Euined village near road on left. 

236.0 Road surface improved for several kilometers, 

245 Hdsd deeply rutted- 

246.0 Camvmnseitii on left beside road with pmall Yihsge. 

24S.0 Largo honeycombed mound about IQO metei^ on left of road near 
large vlU^ surrounded by many trees and luxuriant vegetitioo- 
There are several small pfitchhacks in the road, which then winds 
between hegb* bnuroi hills over n gravel-covner^ plain. No flint 
on surface of ground. Time taken: two hours from Abodeh^ 

266.0 Road continues over iarge mvel-covered plain with many lufta of 
thorn bushes. Steep hilk &jund eHber side of plain^ approximately 
eight kilometera wide* 

2Ti*0 HiU beside road (on ieftl with vertical strata somewhat eroded from 
softer bands. 

276.0 Police post On top of hill to the right of road. 

276.0 Valley opens out. 

261.0 Many dtps In rijftil, very hard ruts* Road continues straight. 

287.0 Police post and cftaiitAafivh. 

26ft.0 Road continues up high hil], which gradually becomes much steeper- 
Several blind comers on steep gradient. 

2t7*0 Still climbing hill, 

299,0 Top of bilk Continued over flatj. undulating country with well- 
graded descent. 
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ai5.0 Wide vaikv witti aome «tlM vUlag^. Passed Mteen black teDts 
of Domoda BOO meters to le[t ol road- 

31S.0 Deh Bid^ village. Elevatioa 2,500 meteFH. Time taken from Abudch: 
five hours and fifty minutes. 

321.0 Road rises over slight col, eurviniE kfI, then rights o^r rol !i country* 

326.0 Viltage of Baghaer Abaci. 

326.0 Police p€mt on bill crest. 

330.0 Pobee post on right. Many '"sand devils'* twirling skyward. 

336.0 Low^ undulating plainr 

336.6 Ruined village. Round-topped line of hiltfl on right. 

337.0 Very sharp turn left and then right foUnwnd by several more tuma^ 
straight m toward line of hllSs \n front* The road then turns 
IcfCn pnrajiel to hills and over similar type of country to small 
village beside cooling stream. 

361*0 Sharp climb up long hill with several right angle turns of a dongaruus 
nuture. 

363*0 Police pwt at hilltop on right. Road continues down onto fiat plain 
and winds among low bilk h*J(de narrow- stream of crystal riaar 
water. 

361.0 Slight upward gradient with open turns, 

363.0 Sharp turns on downward slopeL Four black tmts on right of 

which continues straight over bill cr^t onto flatt cultivated plain* 
Time taketi^ two hours from Deh Bid. 

370.0 Steep biU with sharp curves. 

378,0 Kumhul police pmst. Roadg impc^sftble for mottir cars, leads to 
Me^hed-^-Mtirghab (Pa^rgadae)p located about three kilomctera 
dktant. We ^ted Fag&rgadno on return trip. 

336.0 Entered deep ^rgc. Foliee poet at entrgnee on left of road. FI™ 
police patrolline on foot. Gorge is citremely plcturcsquep with 
wcLL-wooded slopes and amnll Btream meandering tetween low 
batiks. At some time there must have been a swiftly fiowing 
mountain torrent here stnee the area coyer^ by water-rollea 
pebbles on either side of pifesent str^am-bcd indicates that a power¬ 
ful, erosive force of water once swept through this gor^. The 
road cuts between the steep aides of the valley covered with larjE® 
boulders^ Formerly when this region was infested with bandits 
the gorge was a marked spot for attack. 

393,0 Left gorge and entered tlatp fertile plain with village in center sur¬ 
round^ by lovely trees, FoiLce post. 

394.0 Village of Sa'adatabad. 

396. S CroHsing flat plain toward hilkn road turns west, parallel to range of 
Limestone hills. Some caves can be seen from the road. These 
and other caves belweeu here and FeiMpolis might provn worthy 
of investigatEou for FiiJeolithic remains, although the majority are 
merely large rock sheltera [o&rip sotia-rockc). 

412.0 More cavee in limestone cli^s. Black tents on other of krge 
wadi containing water Large caravanserai about 309 metera to 
right of road, 

4I?.0 Large ca^ opening OH hilkide on right aide of valley. 

* Stein (I93S^ p. 49S) writes: ‘‘Near the village of Dehbid there rises a eon- 
spicuotis high mound suggesting with its almost vertical sides the walls of a ruEned 
fort (,Fig^ 6)* It is known as the *Castk of Bahram.* The mound owes its heEghc 
to prolonged occupation through the agefe and its curious appearance to subsequent 
digging (Town for manuring earth as continued by neighboring vfISagera down to 
the present day. Fortunately these operations had left the lowest kyors un¬ 
disturbed and Easier of access than they might have proved otherwiit. So ^tem- 
atric clearing of this dehtia brought to light here plenty of painted pottery 
frafments^ often of superior type, and other intercBling relics of chaleolithic 
ciAiUzation." 
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4^*0 Ro^ tkratjKb imlley with water \n Ertfeiwn 

vioiliiig beside Tvadh Passed ruined arched bridge and turned 
sharply left ever rising graund through tbe volley in n goneral 
southerly direction. Luiuriaiit garden in center of valley^ 

4^5.0 Villiige> of Sivand. The villagen: use screens around their which 
jire set up on the flat-topped roofs of their hotines, & practice similar 
to that of tho Kurds in ^okho and other towns in Kurdistan, Iraq. 

43T.0 Road contlntiefl through flat, wide valley. T|jne takoni lour hours 
since leaving Doh Bid. 

43S.0 Curioualy shaped hiUa on skyline ihead. 

444.0 Road turns to left around edge of low hills and continues thus for 
several miles. 

459.0 Fersepolia fl^kht-l-JiutHbid or Chehel Setun). Time taken, five 
hours from Deh Bid, and twelve hours from Yead-i-Khast. 

From Persepolis to Shiraz, a distance of 55.5 kilometers, the 
road crosses a fiat plain to the hills, climbs several high hills with 
sharp and dangerous curves, and at length makes a gradual descent 
into a fertile valley. The first view of Shiraz, with its minarets 
standing out like sentinels above the city, is especiaUy beautiful. 
This city, the capital of the province of Pars, a population of 
119,850. The town was noted for Its gardens and will always be 
famous for the Mosque of Jomeh and the tomb of the two poets, 
Sa'adi (1184-1291) and Hafez fd. 1388). The Karim Khan bazaar 
and the citadel are worthy of tlsit. The wine of Shiraz, mentioned 
by Sir T. Herbert In 1634, is fiunous throughout the country. 

The trip to the shores of Lake Maharlu is described in the section 
dealing with the prehistory of Iran (pp. 552-556). 

Upon returtiing to Persepolis we were the guests of Dr. Ernst 
Herzfeld, then field director of the Oriental Institute Expedition 
sent out by the University of Chicago. Accompanied by Mr. 
Donald McCown we idsited the village of Kinareh and measured 
74 men. After examining the ruins of Persepolis, including the 
magnificent double stairway discovered by Herzfeld, we visited 
Naksh-i-Rustam (Naghsheb Rosstam), which Is about five kilo¬ 
meters distant on the opposite side of the river Puh'ar. Carved in 
this T^erpendicular rock, which rises some fifty meters above the 
plain, are the tombs of the kin^, including the sepulchre of Darius. 
Standing alone on the plain beneath the towering rock is a square 
tower (PI. 98) known as the "kaaba" of Zoroaster (cf. Rawlinson, 
vol. 2, p. 345). At the extreme southwestern end of the escarpment 
are two small fire-altars (atMh-gah), rude in their simplicity but 
impressive in dignity (PI. 99, Fig. 1}. There are smooth basin-like 
depressions on the tops of several adjoining low hills. A number of 
fragmentary pieces of Hoarse pottery vessels were strewn on the 
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surfaces of these hillsides, and one of the lulls bears a soUtary pillar 
stone, probably the symbol of some ancient phallic ritual 

During the return Journey to Isfahan we spent the night at 
Pasargadae. Here are the ruins of palaces and temples belonging 
to Cyrus the Great. 

According to Boulton (pp. 74-75) among the Iranians there was 
a tribe known as the Pasargadae, who were extremely powerful. It 
was in this tribe that a man named Hakhamanish (Greek, Achae- 
menes) became ruler and eventually gave his name to the dynasty 
which ruled over Persia, probably about 650 B.c. The principal 
city of this clan was Pasargadae, which became the capital city of 
the nation, and later a holy city. 

Since there is no motor road to the ruins, which are spread over 
a wide area, we obtained horses from the police post and rode 
down a strip of grass between low trees, past a small rillage on the 
left, to a river w^hich was about half a meter deep. In an. emergency 
this stream could be crossed by a light automobile but the soft 
banks would make considerable difficulty. On the other side of 
the river stretches a flat plain with a village about a mile straight 
ahead. Beyond the village lie the ruins, with the tomb of Cyrus the 
Great standing impressively in the distance. 

T was surprised to see a number of black tents SQuatting on a 
narrow strip of green grass between the village and the ruins. Rid¬ 
ing over to them, I greeted the men in Arabic to which they replied 
in a strange Arabic dialect. Dismounting, I tied my horse to a tent 
rope and drank coffee with them. They were Arabs of the Khamseh 
tribe, who said that they had come from Arabia several generations 
ago and that while they maintained their nomadic independence 
they had lost their original Arabic speech. 1 found it extremely 
hard to converse with them and they seemed troubled by my pres¬ 
ence among them. In pliysical features they had a definite .Arab 
resemblance and reminded me more of the Dulaim tribesmen near 
Haditha, Iraq, than any other series. Among the small group 
whom I Waited I did not see any true Beduin types similar to those 
among the Shammar tribesmen of northern Iraq. 

As a group these men gave the impression of being Arabs and 
had dark brown hair with low waves, dark brown eyes, and long, 
pointed faces without any marked development of the zygomatic 
arches or the masseter muscles. They were medium in stature and 
squatted on the ground in true fieduin fashion. On the head they 
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wore^ a white ka^iytth held in place by a black camel’s hair agal. 
Over the dishdaaki there was an but one man wore a Persian 
tunic and drawers under his nbn. Their tents seemed typically 
Beduin in character and content. The women dressed as do the 
Beduins but partially veiled their faces when within my sight. The 
coffee, served according to the Beduin custom, was excellent. 
Since I had no interpreter and could not understand either their 
Arabic patois or thdr rapid flow of Persian words, I was forced to 
leave them after a brief visit. 1 understood that they had come 
from the southwest but there were many negative ejaculations when 
I asked if they were Iranis. I therefore remounted and rode across 
to the tomb of Cyrus the Great. 

The tomb is built of great blocks of white limestone with a 
pedimented roof, like that of a Greek temple, the whole standing 
on a pedestal with seven tiers diminishing in size as they approach 
the summit. According to Cur;«m (I8d2a, voi. 2, p. 76) the top of 
the roof is eleven meters from the ground. The natives call this 
building Kabr or Masjid'UMaderd-^nleiman, meaning the Tomb or 
the Mosque of the Mother of Solomon. Around the foot of 
the pedestal are scattered numerous graves of Arabs. Many of the 
stone slabs bear Arabic inscriptions and ornamental designs. Two 
tombstones were photographed {PI. 102, Fig. 1). The tombstone 
on the left, according to Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu, bears the following 
inscription: "The work of Muhammad Kasim. The tomb of Hasan 
Khan. Month of Shawal, 1341 [May, 1923].” There are also a 
number of curious designs and marks reminiscent of tribal marks 
(Arabic icnatlm), both on the steps of the pedestal and on the ruins 
and tombstones (PL 100, Fig. 2; Pi. 101, Pigs. 1, 2). Inside the 
mausoleum the ceiling and walls are blackened with smoke and 
there are a number of inscriptions and graffiti on every wall sur¬ 
face. Exactly aa described by Curzon (1892a, voL 2, p. 77), we saw 
at the far end of the tomb a string suspended from side to side 
bearing a number of brass bell-shaped trinkets or ofFeringa. There 
were also several multi-colored fragments of cloth and fabric attached 
to the string. Several blue beads had been sewn onto strips of doth, 
recalling the usual method employed to ward off the evil eye. On 
the right wall is an Arabic inscription within an ornamented border 
in the form of a inihrab. On the pedestal outride Is a cb-cular orna¬ 
ment with inscription (PI. 102, Fig. 2). 

* Cf. glETssary for Arabic t^rma itAed benSh 
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Hiding past a number of ruined buiidines, some of them with 
columns and arches still standing, the visitor finally comes to a 
great terrace or platform several hundred paces north of the last 
building. This is called Takht-i-Suleiman or Throne of Solomon. 
No mortar has been used to hold the large blocks of whitish stone 
in place. Inscribed on the surfaces of several blocks are workmen's 
signs, which were copied. It seems reasonable to believe that this 
platform was constructed in order to support a palace or an audience 
hall similar to those at Persepolis. Below on the plain to the south 
stands a tall monolith bearing the famous trilingual inscription: 
"1 am Cyrus, the King, the Achaemenian." 

The ruins have been described in detail by se^*eral scholars so 
that there is no need to give further details regarding the historic 
site of Pasargadae. We rode across the dat plain, through numerous 
small irrigation ditches to the river, back to the police post at Meshed- 
i-M urghab, Returning by automobile via Isfa Ivan, we final ly reached 
Kayy after a long and tiring journey. 
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APPENDIX D: PREHISTORY OF IRAN 

The occupation of Iran by Paleolithic and Neolithic man was cor¬ 
related closely with climatic conditiona during the Pleistocene and 
later periods. According to Hllsworth Huntington (103S, pp. 433- 
435) the climate of this region was ideal for human development. 
The rainfall was heavier and thus there was far less desert region. 

As a result of fourteen years of eEploration and study de Morgan 
states that while he continually expected to find Paleolithic or Neo¬ 
lithic stone implements in Iran he was surprised to find them associ¬ 
ated only with copper. He concluded that Chaldea, Elam, the 
mountains of Iran, and the western part of the Iranian Plateau 
were colonised by people who possessed the knowledge of the use 
of copper and that they were not preceded by a more ancient people 
who were unfamiliar with this metal and its uses, De Morgan 
(1927, vol, 3, pp. 182-184) postulated with a considerable degree of 
positivism that man in Pleistocene times could not ha\-e lived on 
the plateau of Iran because of the ice and snow which extended 
northward to the C au c asus (cf. de Morgan, 1907, pp. 2I3 et seq.). 
He adds (1927, vol. 3, p. 183) that 'Tran, extremely cold on account 
of its altitude, barren, covered with deserts, salt lakes and arid 
mountains, could offer but few possibilities for existence. Con¬ 
sideration of these factotns explains why throughout Persia, Trans¬ 
caucasia and Armenia no trace of Pleistocene man has been found." 

On the other hand Herzfetd (1935, p. 1) writes that "the whole Near 
East, its plains and mountains, has been inhabited by man since the 
atone age, and compared with European sites of the same age the 
oriental sites show a high degree of culture. With the aeneolilhic age, 
the introduction of copper, a separation begins. The mountain lands, 
occupied since the palaeolitluc period, and hence more advanced, 
remain behind. The alluvial lands like Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria 
afforded easier conditions for settling in villages and towns.” 

With this preamble we can now turn to the new discoveries 
establishing the existence of man in Paleolithic stages of culture 
on the Iranian Plateau. 

Flint implements of Middle Paleolithic type were collected by 
Mr. W. E. Browne' on December 25,1933, at l^t. 29* 8' 7* and Long. 

' G«j|ggist und surveyor for the AngiD-Inuuaa 0|] Compsny and formeTly 
with the Inq Petroleum Oil Company. During 1S2S ] vnoprivilesed to aetompony 
hhi iim-ey party between Rutba and the Hun-at-ar-Rajil. We discovert many 
Faleolithie surftu» bIus and thue he become adept at retfiiiniEiiuF flinte flaked 
by human bond (cf. Field, lS29b, 1931, 193‘2d. ms, 1934, 193bb). 
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53* 51' 27', They were found twenty-seven miles from Lnke Niriz 
at 8,000 feet above sea-level, in sparsely wooded country with very 
large springs in the neighborhood- This may w'et! have been a 
sweet-w&ter lake in Paleolithic times. The country in tliis region 
is not particularly suited to general migrations even though there 
are large open valleys leading toward the lake from the south. 
There are, however, many flat, open valleys leading to Shiraz, 
although several relatively easy passes have bo be cri:)ssed at an 
altitude of about 7,000 feet (Field, 1935a and b). 

According to Curzon (1892a, vol. 2, pp, 111-112) “further to 
the north-east is the second largest lake in Persia, known as the 
Daria-i-Niriz, or Bakhtegan, which possesses a very indented and 
fantastic outline, being almost divided into two lakes by a big pro¬ 
jecting promontory or island. Though the chief confluent of this 
lake is the Bund-Amir, or Kur river, which i have previously traced 
from Persepolia, its W'aters, which are frequented by flamingoes and 
wild fowl, are eicEremely salt, and, in dry seasons, the desiccated 
bed is found to be coveiied with a thick saline incrustation [Wells, 
1831. pp. 138-144]. It is doubtful, indeed, whether we ought to 
describe this expanse of water as a lake, seeing that it is, in reality, 
only an area under more or less permanent inundation. There is no 
depth of water. Captain W’ells having walked in for a quarter of a 
mile without getting above his knees. It would appear from the 
negative evidence of history that the lake cannot be of very ancient 
origin: seeing that it is never mentioned by the ancient wTiters, and 
that El Istakhri, in the tenth century, is the first to allude to it. In 
all probability the river overflow to which it owes its existence was 
consumed, in earlier times, in irrigation," 

The shores of Daryacheh-i-Maharlu seem to be worthy of archae¬ 
ological investigation. This lake (PL 95, Fjg. 1, and PI. 96, Fig. 1) 
is situated about ten miles to the southeast of Shiraz. The lake is 
approximately eight miles in length with a maximum width at the 
northern end of about three miles. The position is between 29° IS' N, 
and 52° 45' E. In general, the lake is shaped like a shoe. It has a 
constriction toward the southern end- The lake can be reached by 
automobile from Shiraz on a road passing near the western shore. 

Browne has found several twenty-foot raised beaches and he 
suggests that the lake level may have been lowered suddenly during 
the past thousand y^s. Neolithic flint implements have been 
collected by him along this ancient shore line, but up to the present 
time no Paleoliths have been found on the eastern side. The general 
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position of this lake in relation to the surrounding country suggests 
early occupation by prehistoric man. 

Curzon (lS92a, voK 2, pp. 110-111) writes that "a marsh lies at 
the upper end of a valley, the lower extremity of which is filled by 
the salt-lake of Maharlu, some twenty miles in len^h, into which 
flows the stream that irrigates the plain of Shiraz. Along its southern 
shore runs the caravan-track to Sarvistan, Pasa, and Darab. This 
route has been described by Dupr4, Ouseley, Flandin, Keith Abbott 
1pp. 150-1511, Stolze, Dieulafoy, and Preece." 

On August 28, 1034, accompanied by Mr, Donald McCown, we 
visited the western shores of the lake, following a desert track which 
meandered between canals and dry water channels past the village 
of Bameru until a fine old bridge (PI. 95, Fig. 2) was crossed. The 
track continued over a fiat plain to some hills. A small pass led 
between the two boulder-covered slopes of the hills and from the 
summit we saw beneath us a white sea of glistening salt, while in the 
far distance a few dark patches indicated the existence of pools of 
water. The track led along the western shore of the lake with 
numerous low hills containing rock-shelters eroded from the lime¬ 
stone. There were many low, walled enclosures signifying former 
habitations and on several small mounds sherds of painted and plain 
ware were collected. The painted sherds are simiiar to those ex¬ 
cavated by Herzfeld at the "Neolithic village" near Persepolis and 
to [Mttery found by Sir Aurel Stein in eoutheastem Iran. Frag¬ 
ments of flint and ob^dian were also found. The road finally 
approached the shore line and we stopped to examine the deposit 
of salt which rested on a black, argillaceous stratum. The average 
thickness of the salt appeared to be about one inch, the upper surface 
being white and erystalUne in appearance. Several samples were 
collected for the Department of Geology. After continuing for 
se%'eral miles we reached the \nllage of Maharlu. Within the village 
limits the road passed between orchards of pomegranates which 
were tended by primitive-looking people, who seemed darker in 
complexion and unlike those of Xinareh. 

Since we had to return to Shiraz by sunset we were unable to 
continue around the southern end of the lake to its eastern shore, 
where Browne had found twenty-foot raised beaches and Neolithic 
flint implements. From geological evidence he suggests that the level 
of the lake was lowered suddenly during the hiEborical period. 

During the return journey to Shii-az two rock-shelters (PI. 96, 
Fig, 2 ) were visted near the northwestern corner of the lake. These 
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shelters, eroded from the limestone, were about four and a half met&s 
in height, becoming gradually lower aa the depth increased. The 
walls were blackened with weathering and smoke from shepherds’ 
fires. The soil was dark brown in color and there was a large deposit 
forming a ledge or platform at the exterior. There were many 
traces of recent inhabitarion. On the scree slopes outside were 



Fio. 23, Route fn«n Shinn to L.-itie Mahorlu. 


collected hundreds of small flints, many of them microHthic in size. 
The rock-sheltera are situated about ten to fifteen meters above the 
level of the valley, which leads down to the present shore line of the 
lake, situated some thousand paces distant. It would well repay 
the effort and expense involved to sink some trial trenches through 
this platform to search for a stratified deposit with the hope of 
finding Paleolithic implements at the base. The return to Shiraz 
along the same track was uneventful. 

No other flint implements were found between Tehran and 
Shiraz with the exception of some at historical sites in the Persepolis 
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area and beside a large partially excavated mound at the southern 
end of Deh Bid. 

Preliminary notes on the dUcovery of these Paleolithie and 
Neolithic flint implements have been published (Field, 1S34; cf. 
de Morgan, 1927, p. 74). 

It seems plausible bo suggest that Paleolithic man migrated 
through these valleys of southern Iran in a general northweaterly 
direction and entered Kurdistan through the gorges at Sulaimaniya, 
Rowandiy, Amadiya, Aqra, and Zakho, at each of which the writer 
collected flint implements during 19S4. 

At this pdnt there is no further need for discussion of the Paleo* 
lithic and Neolithic periods in Iran nor of evidence for prehistoric 
man and his cultures from adjacent territories (cf, Garrod, 1937, 
pp. 33 -40) since this has been reviewed briefly in Chapter V (pp. 
494-497). 

In concluaon, I must add that our Paleolithic discoveries in 
central southern [ran lead me to surmise that prehistoric Homo 
/roni'CHS and his culture will be found on the Iranian Plateau. 


APPENDIX E: MEDICAL REPORT ON THE BAKHTIARIS 

Inlrodudimt , — During our brief viat to Iran it was impoaable to 
obtain detailed information on the health atatjstics of the population. 
Under each series of anthropometric obswvations I have recorded 
some medical notes and a brief summary of the general health of 
each group studied has been incorporated in the text* The Anglo- 
Tranian Oil Company publishes health statistics on its employees 
in the Annual Reports* of the Medical Department. While searching 
through the literature a^'uilable I found a Medical Report by Dr. M. Y. 
Young of Concessions Syndicate. Ltd., South Persia, published in 
the Military Report on Southwestern Persia, Vol. 1, "Bakhtiari 
garmsir," compiled in the Division of the Chief of Staff. Army 
Headquart^s, Simla, 1909.* I have, therefore, selected extracts 
from these medical notes since they, in all probability, are true of 
relatively modern conditions, where organized medical aid has not 
5'et reached. The spellings have been changed to conform to the 
style used in this publication. 


A brief description of the more important medical details follows; 

Discoms,—S o far as it was possible to observe there was no 
known disease which could be particularly attributed to the Bakh¬ 
tiari garmair. The diseases most commonly encountered in western 
countries were infrequent in the gamair. Respiratory diseases, for 
instance, unless a sequel to some infectious ailment, were rare. 
During one year fprior to 19101 about one hundred patients printed 
themselves, eighty of which were registered as suffering from bron¬ 
chitis, asthma, or both, three from pneumonia, two from phthisis, 
six from pleurisy, and nine from pulmonary catarrh. It may be of 
interest to note that two of the cases with pneumonia, and the two 
phthisis patients, came from towns, Ram Hormuz and Shushtar. 
The villagers, who lived in biack tents and were exposed to all kinds 
of weather, furnished one case only, a woman with a double apical 
pneumonia. The hubble-bubble (Pers. mrgileh) was in all likelihood 

^ The 1333 find previcHiB RepDrtfl give detuikd atatteLiol records of 

the inddence find treatment of dkesiae the Compiny's «n|aloyeefi- Thera 

fire alra special firticto and bibliographical references of technical 
by the mraical Htaif, 

^ This publletLtioEt was very kindly lent to me from the Library ol tbo Ajoerican 
Institute for IrBntan Art and Ajch»eolog:y^ New York. 
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largely responsible for the predominance of bronchial asthmatic 
cases. The Lurs indulge in this to a very great excess, the smoke 
being inhaled directly into the lungs jcf. Morler, pp. 59» 85, 380]. 

Cardiac was still less frequent; three cases only were 

reported during one year. Perhaps the rarity of diseases which 
result in cardiac disturbances might explain this situation. Purther- 
niore, in a country with few industries and with little or no cause 
for undue vascular strain on the part of the natives, the infrequency 
of vascular disease in general was not surprising. 

Malarial feA'er was prevalent, although the Bakhliari gatmsir 
could not be termed a malarial district. The rivers are nearly all 
flowing, and marshes or pools of stagnant water occur seldom. Dr. 
Young states that anyone who has lived here for a time could not 
fail to appreciate the general scarcity of mosquitoes, including 
AaopAcfcs. Doubtless the presence of petroleum oil in rivers, like 
the Tambi near Maidan-i-Naftun or the Eud-i-Putang and Rud-i- 
Zard near Ram Hormuit, minimizes their propagation to a very large 
extent; but mowiuitoes are absent in many localities where th^e is 
no evidence of oil. 

Dr. Young found that maliiria occurred in the form of an inter¬ 
mittent fever which was most frequent in the autumn and spring 
seasons;. It was usually benign in character and not often relapsing. 
The remittent and other malignant types were much less in propor¬ 
tion. Out of 500 cases, for instance, only about one hundred Included 
quotidians, cachectics, and patients with enlarged spleens, the 
majority of which were cases of several years' standing. The innocent 
villagers, most of whom never saw even a native doctor, sometimes 
described their fever accurately enough: quotidian tertian 

[sikvfik)t quartan {tab-isuia), etc. 

According to Dr. Young, few Europeans escaped an attack of the 
intermittent type, which occurred as a rule in the spring or autumn, 
and was easily controlled with the usual remedies. 

Ophthalmic diseases were found to be common, attributable no 
doubt to the sand storms, especially on the plains, and to the glare 
of the sun. Ophthalmia, keratitis, corneal ulcers, iritis, staphyloma 
and cataracts were very frequently seen. Among the Europeans 
who wore goggles and thus protected the eyes from sand and glare 
no eye affections were recorded. 

Digestive troubles formed perhaps 59 per cent of all the cases 
observed. Constipation prev'ailed mostly in the summer, and often 
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resuJted in an attack of fever which was usually dlsipated by a 
purge. Stomatitis, gastritis, acute and chronic, and dilation of the 
stomach were most common, probably due to unripe fruit, such 
as melons, and limes^ which the natives relish, and to the large 
quantities of water consumed by all classes during the summer. 
UncleanJiness of teeth and the nature of native foods, especially in 
towns, were even more responsible for the trouble. In Shushtar, 
for example, the main diet of the population consisted apparently 
of one or all of the following: 

(1) fjatim, composed of a mixture of meat, ^ain and water. The 
meat was mostly that of animals killed in a dying state from disea^ 
or injury. Earthenware j'ars, some small, others three to four feet in 
height, received this mixture. The bottom of the large jars was 
reached at rare intervals, sometimes after weeks; for when some of 
the contents of a pot had been sen'ed, and occasion afforded n^ 
meat, the fresh quantity would simply be added to the old. The jar 
was rarely cleaned, and its supply seemed to have no end. 

(2) Kaleh Paehek, which are sheep's trotters. The heads and feet 
of animals were collected, mashed, cooked and treated as above, 

(3) SHr-frriiy, which consists of milk and rice cooked and prepared 

for w'eeks ahead. 

Such a menu requires no comment, This situation was perliaps 
more applicable, however, to Shushtar and Di^ful than elisewhere. 
In Ahwaz and Ram Hormuz the inhabitants did not indulge so 
largely in this diet, and in the villages fresh bread, chickens, rice, 
eggs, milk and its derivatives were eaten more frwiy. All these 
articles were nev'ertheless inferior in quality. 

Parasitic diseases, chiefly intestinal, were very common. Cestotla 
and Nematoda, internally parasitic worms, predominated as a rule 
during the summer. In 1908, during June, July and August, which 
is the watermelon season, the Ascoris fiwniinrofdes was highly 
prev'alent and very few patients presented any symptoms, 'The 
majority of the natives expelled them accidentally and ivoidd bring 
them to the dispensary. In other instances the signs were obscure, 
but there was one prevailing symptom which seemed common 
among all Lurs- a copious flow of saliva during sleep. This was, 
according to Dr. Young, usually sufficient cau.se to taring those 
affected to the dispensary, saying ffiVm (/orotn, 'T have worms.” 
In the brgest number of such cases worms were expelled. FUaria 
Mediiieviis deserves mention as it was recorded at intervals (ef. 
f>rocoitcidus Jfedineiisis). 
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Dysentery cxicuired only in its very mild fonn, generally among 
children. During the winter of 1907-1908 no cases of dysentery were 
recorded. No epidemic of the disease was known to have occurred 
either prior to, or after, the establishment of the medical department 
in the florwisiV. 

Anemia, not caused by malaria, occurred almost with the same 
frequency among men as it did among women. It was chiefly 
secondary to chronic gastric trouble, the pernidous type being so 
rare that only one case was recorded. 

Bright's disease was more common among the upper classes than 
the lower. There was little doubt that indulgence in alcohol and 
opium largely contributed to this condition. Alcohol was as freely 
partaken of by well-bred women as it was by the men. A bottle of 
whiskey, brandy, or more often ‘araq, of native manufacture, once 
commenced, was usually emptied by one person in an evening. This 
might be repeated night after night until illness stopped its further 
use for a time. The opium habit also was strong among them, but in 
this respect many among the lower classes were as bad. 

Diabetes was commonly found in the well-to-do class, though 
Bfivera] cases were noted among the poor. The great majority w'ere 
obstinate rases to treat, as natives were very fond of sugar and could 
seldom be induced to give It up. 

Venereal diseases w'ere generally prevalent in the towns, to which 
most cMfis could be traced. In the outlying villages, however, these 
were encountered Ifss frequently than other ailments. 
Happily most patients presented themselves early, as the diseases 
were well known among the natives. They took the treatment well, 
but in the hot season it was necessary to give mercury with some 
caution or even stop it for a time, because mercuriallsm was apt to 
develop very rapidly. Very few cases of congenital syphilis were 
Found in the garmsir. Those observed came from Ram Hormuz, 
Shushtar, or Dizfu). They were chiefly children, whose interstitial 
keratitis induced their parents to bring them. 

Infectious fevers were not Largely distributed notwithstanding the 
state of filth in w'hich the natives lived and flourished. In towns 
such as Shushtar or Dizful one would have expected to End more 
typhoid than was actually the rase. In the summer it was even less 
frequent than during the winter, probably owing to the heat which 
dried so rapidly all fecal accumulation in the streets and fields. Old 
malarial cases were often subject to the disease, but in general 
typhoid was not pre^'alent either in the towns or the rural districts. 
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Measles aitack»l many of the native children, and probably a 
larger number died of it than was actually known * Smallpox occurred 
now and but there were no epidemics of the disease. During 
1909 vacdnation was of course unknown in the (jarHmV. In Shushtar, 
meningitis was said to be the cause of a large number of deaths in the 
spring and summer, but in the absence of medical opinion on the 
nature of the disease, it is questionable whether this was authentic. 

Plague had not been reported for many years. 

Quarantine regulations had been long in force at Moharamareh 
in the hands of a British Medical Officer under the orders of the 
Residency Surgeon, at Bushire. In 1904 there was an outbreak of 
cholera in Arabistan (Khuziatan) and part of Bakhtiarbtan, but 
with what death rate it was impossible to ascertain. The cholera 
did not originate in Persia, however, but was probably imported 
from Baghdad and Baara in Mesopotamia where cholera was severe 
at the time. 

Rheumatism was a common ailment in the Bakhtiari yonnsir 
even in the dryest season. The disease was usually chronic and not 
a sequel to the acute form, which was infrequent. 

Scurvy was rarely seen among the natives of the country. This 
was surprising, for vegetables were not often obtained by the village 
population. During many months in the year, they were wanting 
altogether, except p^haps in towns where water was plentiful and 
cultivation possible. A few cases of scurvy were observed among 
the Indian troops stationed at Camp Maidan-i-Naftun, where 
vegetables were unobtainable, as they had to be brought from so 
great a distance as to render them unfit for use, 

Many skin affections were seen daily. Eczen^, urticaria, 
furuncles, prurigo, pemphigus, and ringworm were all very common. 
Both lupus and leprosy' were rare. Only two cases of elephantiasis 
were observed. The oriental acre, or what is known as the Baghdad 
boil* or ulcer, was common tcf. Schlimmer, pp. 81-92, and Mense, voL 
2, pp. 215-232). It ia questionable whether it is endemic to the 
dbtrict. The majority of the patients had contracted the disease 
either in Baghdad or Basra. Europeans, however, seem to be 

ij. J. MtMJi {lft22, pp. 22&-246) quote) n legend concemng the tfeitment 
nf leprosy with eow^urine ns Ito supposed preventive. 

*In a letter dntad Match 13, 1939, Dr. Robert A. Lambert, Aasocinte Director 
ot tbo Foundation, wwtfi: **Thf? sandfljr {Fhiehot^muM itp-j la 

incdmiiibted ^ thfi tmn®iiittin:g &getitp but It biws nut boeo to oe tne 

v&ctor (cf- Forkuor, and Zin}.” 
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attacked by it as readily as natives, and amonf Dr. Young’s patients 
those Europeans so afllicted had never viated an endemic area. 
This boil is not severe. The extensor surfaces of the legs and fore- 
arms are the usual sites, and during October and November is the 
season ivhen it may be expected. 

Surgeri#.—The rapidity with which surgical wounds’ healed, 
particularly in the summer, was worthy of note. It was noticeable in 
abdominal cases and, to a lesser extent, in bone affections. One case 
of appendicular absces (about twenty ounces of pus were withdrawn;) 
was ijerfectly well on the seventeenth day after operation. All 
wounds were dressed dry in the hot weather when no dressing would 
remain wet. 

Abscesses on the palms and fingers, and also on the soles of the 
feet, had to be treated frequently. They affected chiefly those 
whose occupation compelled them to handle metals, such as iron, 
heated by the aun, but other groups were not exempt. In most cases 
of abscess there was not even an abrasion of skin to permit of infect 
tion, and contact with the hot article under a temperature varying 
from 130-160* P. seemed sufficient. Some non-conducting material 
to protect the hands would perhaps prevent this trouble. The 
native footgear fjgiro), which the Lur uses with impunity, may be 
cool and restful in a house or tent, but should never be worn on a 
long summer’s march. Comfortably fitting boots, even if warmer, 
will protect the feet from abscesses much more effectively. 

Bullet wounds and general injuries, if taken in hand early, healed 
well and rapidly in the hot season with ordinary precautions. In 
the winter healing was slower and progressed in the usual manner. 
The Lure were anything but attentive to bandages, and they would 
frequently remove them, exposing the wound to satisfy their curios¬ 
ity. Much unnecessary trouble arose therefrom. Patients with 
bullet wounds (as a rule in the limbs) who consented to be detained 
in hospital mually recovered in from five to twenty days, according 
to the dze and seii'‘erity of the wound. 

Ulcers accounted for about 60 per cent of all the dressings done 
at the dispensary in the autumn and winter when the tribes came 
down from the north. Many were neglected suppurating sores, 
and not a few were specific in those who were in frequent touch with 
towns. Some ulcers might resist treatment for a time, but they 
would heal with ordinary means if the patients perseve'ed. Un- 

* I have condensed Dr. Young^B detaiEed necemnt of the treatment of woutids. 
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ffflrtuiJately the patients would not do so but would leave as soon as 
they began to improve, only to return in worse condition. 

Vesical calculi were more frequently seen in the neighborhood of 
Dbsful and Shush than in any other district. Many natives seemed to 
raise objections to their removal suprapubically, their notion being 
that the whole abdomen would be cut open for the purpose. Ap* 
pareotly the perineal operation was less terrifying to them, for they 
submitted to it more readily . 

Tumors were more often simple than malignant. Carcinoma 
was very rare; the one case observed at the dispensary did not belong 
to this area. 

Heoiia, hydrocele, varicocele, fistula, of widespread occuirence, 
called for no special remark. The more serious abdominal cases, 
however, notably liver abscises, were very few. 

Midwifery practice w*as withheld from the practitioner by all 
classes, native women being usually attended by the older members 
of their sex. The upper classes might send for assistance when 
danger arose, but this was rare. Deaths from labor occurred, and 
such reports reached the dispensary from time to time. 

Manunary affections of many varieties often came up for 
medical treatment. 

The natives would take chloroform without protest, and later 
even damor for it on behalf of their friends who might be suffering 
from a small abscess in the hand or finger. Notwithstanding the 
very high temperature in the summer, chloroform kept very well, 

Ciimaie and HeatOt .—^The seasons in the pormsiV may be distin¬ 
guished as follows: summer, from mid-April to mid-October; winter, 
from December to mid-February; spring, from mid-FebruaiY to 
mid-April; autumn, from mid-October to December. But obviously 
this division does not always hold good. For instance the hot season 
may begin much earlier in some years than in others. It is in this 
season that the hot ivinds make their appearance, and although 
the natives reckon forty days as the time of duration, they often 
prevail throughout the summer. The winds are most severe at their 
commencement, and perliaps for the six weeks following, but they 
never disappear altogether before the middle of September. The 
heat begins in May when the thermometer gradually rises from 
about 90“ F. to 124-126" F. in the shade in August. Indeed, for 
about eighteen weeks in the year the temperature registrations in 
the shade are never under three figures. The summer nights are 
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generally cool, but they can be very warm at times, notably toward 
the end of each lunar month. June, July and August are most 
depressing, but there is a gradual change in September, toward the 
end O'! which the thermometer falls to about 95° F, in the shade, and 
the nights become appreciably cool. Nevertheless it is still very 
warm in the daytime and in the sun, even during the month of 
October, 

The rains usually conunence in November and continue until 
April, although some years the rainfall is erratic and showers are 
infrequent. The rainfall in 1907 was reckoned at approximately 
seven inches. 

The weather is coldest from about the last week in December to 
the end of January, during which time the thermometer may fall 
even to 15° F,, and et'erything may be frcffien on the ground, but this 
is irregular, and about 24° F. to 35° F. has been an average record in 
the neighborhood of Ram Hormuz. Cold winds and storms can be 
very severe. 

The spring and autumn are exceedingly pleasant and bracing, 
but it is at this time that intermittent fever is most prevalent. 

Dr. Young found that the climate of the Bakhtiari garmsir in 
relation to the general health of the population was very favorable. 
The summer, in spite of the great heat, was perhaps the healthiest 
time of the year, but health conditions in winter also were generally 
good. The hottest and coldest times in the year were the healthiest, 
probably because greatest care was then exercised in protection from 
external influences. It must be remembered, furthermore, that the 
migration of the tribes bore an important relation to the diminution 
or increase in disease during certain seasons. In the first place, the 
population was increased or decreased according as the tribes came, 
remained, or left. Secondly, and following upon this, the amount of 
disease varied with its distribution. The tribes usually moved from 
Chigha Khur in November, and left the fformsir in April. 

Traveling in the hot season should he done only in the early 
morning and evening. As tents become exceedingly hot during the 
day they can not be recommended for prolonged use. The great 
heat of a tent increases the consumption of water to the extent of 
causing chronic gastric trouble. It would probably do harm even 
if it were of the purest quality, which unfortunately is not always 
the case. 

Houses are much cooler than tents, but even they are much too 
hot for use during the day. Underground dwellings, largely Matyj by 
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natives in. townSi remain cool and comfortable, Sucb places are 
easily dug out in the hills of Bakhtiaristan. Dr. Young, after uang 
one of the underground dwellings, reported that no ill effect resulted 
as long as food and water were rigidly kept out of them. Otherwise, 
they formed an attractive nest for mosquitoes, with which they 
became infested in a short time. When the sun temperature was 159'* 
F., the shade temperature 126® F., and the room 114* F., the under¬ 
ground place, about nine feet in depth, was only 90* F. Obviously, 
these dw'eliings could he made cooler or not as desired, the reduction 
in temperature varying with depth and site, but Dr. Young recom¬ 
mended 75-80“ F. as being not only comfortable but also compatible 
with health. 

The hot winds should be avoided. This is often impossible 
except in an underground habitation. It may be helpful to mention 
that on a journey special caution should be exercised. .Authentic 
reports are available of three deaths, one in June 1907 on the road 
between Ahwaa and Ram Hormuz, and two in June 190S between 
Shushtar and the same town. Inquiry revealed that there seems to 
be a certain current of hot air, usually from a southeast wind, which 
by a sudden drying up of glandular secretion in the throat may cause 
deatli by asphyxia. One cannot say how far this cause is founded on 
fact, but whether it is likely or not, it goes without saying that a 
supply of water must be plentiful when hot winds are severe. In 
such cases the natives seize their water-skin and press it to their lips 
and nostrils, thereby temporarily cooling the air they inhale, ^ For¬ 
tunately, these waves of hot wind are rarely so severe and lasting as 
to have a fatal effect, but the fact is perhaps worthy of note. 

So far all Europeans who have traveled and lived in the country 
for many years, some in tents, others in houses and dugouts, have 
enjoyed good health notwithstanding cUmalic discomforts. 

The PcUienta . — There were in the gontisiV chiefly three classes of 
patients who were more or less distinct from one another; the 
Arabs; the Bakhtiaris readent in the country throughout the year; 
and the liiat, composed of a variety of migratory tribes, including 
some Bakhtiari. 

The Consular Dispensary at Ahwaa was very largely patronized 
by the Arabs reading in that town and in the neighborhood. The 
Arabs living on the banks of the upper Karun largely frequented 
Shushtar, where some people dispensed native as well as a few 
European drugs import^ from Bombay and Karachi. These men 
were generally Persians who had picked up a superficial knowledge 
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of tho therapeutic uses of certain medicines. The Bakhtiari and 
Iliat used to viat Shushtar, but after the British dispensaries were 
established they gained popularity, and people from all parts freely 
came for treatment, often from long distances away. 

Dr, Young obser\'ed that the Bakhtiari, like the Arab, U generally 
of medium height, well built, and seems to possess powerful bodily 
resistance to prolonged attacks by disease. The majority of the 
Bakhtiaris Uve to a very old age. The women are also well developed, 
but not as healthy as among other races, for their very early mar¬ 
riages and parturitions cause them to age rapidly. 

Dr. Young found that the children were fairly healthy except 
for ophthalmia, which was prevalent among those living on the 
plains. Only one case of infanticide was brought to his attendon. 
There being no registration of births and deaths, it was imposable 
to ascertain the extent of infant mortality, but there was little doubt 
that many were swept away yearly by measles and other fevers. 

In the absence of figures it was impossible to give a correct 
^timate of the relative health of the inhabitants of Arabistan and 
the Bakhtiari territory. Such an undertaking would have been 
rendered extremely difficult by the nomadism of the Bakhtiaris. 
Prom a general observation of their habits, and from the point of 
view of the diseases affecdng both sides. Dr. Young decided that the 
Bakhtiaris were probably on the whole healthier than the Arabs. 

Neither space nor time would permit one to speak of the interest¬ 
ing variety of native cures and quaint conceptions of disease (cf. 
Hooper and Field; and Donaldson).^ Almost every ailment is associ¬ 
ated with the wind A Cautery and blood-letting are still much in 
vogue. There are few Lurs with enlarged spleens who have not had a 
hot iron ’ applied to the abdomen. Surgery is practised by many, but 
the fear of going too far prevents them from doing much liarm. 
Dr. Young mentions a patient who had on both upper arms two huge 
ulcers wliich had been caused by deep cross indsions, inflicted in the 
belief that myopia might be so cured. Another patient with an 
osteomyelitis of the lower end of the femur resulting in a large 
abscess about the knee, was served with a small superficial cut in the 

JUIbu l>aiiAldaan, "The Wild Londoctp 

^ Among the Arabs of the Hilla LlVa in iUliang the Sbammar Roduiiis 

at Ain west of Mofliil, 1 saw IndividiialH who p]ug|^ the and tiMtril^ 

provenE Efie wind ^ntonng the bodyp'^ since this was believod to be the cause 
of th^ sickni5S!i- 

* In Ira<l 1 obaerved mmky similar cases of branding. 
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region of the ankle, where pain seemed severe. In the ontljdng 
districts Eh*. Young found that some natives were still possessed of 
the notion that every European was a doctor, and they continually 
applied for medicines. 


During the past thirty years and in particular since the beginning 
of the regime of the Eiza Shah Pahlavi, medical knowledge has 
advanced to the point w'here only the most inaccessible areas of the 
country practice such primitive forms of medicme. 

Within another decade this ad^'ance in socialized medicine will 
have played an important part in the alleviation of suffering, in the 
increase of longevity, and in the reduction of infant mortality. 



APPENDIX F: INSCRIPTION ON THE CARAVANSERAI 
AT YAED-1 KHWAST 
ev 

RICHAKD ETTINSHAiraEK 

The inscription on the caravanserai at Yazd-i Kh-wast (Yezd-i- 
Khast] photographed by Richard A. Martin, is executed in faience 
mosaic. It shows in the wide middle band white letters on a blue 
background, the whole framed on its four sides by a border decorated 
alternately with small lozenges and squares. The inscription is 
given in Arabic and written in the large ikulik characters typical of 
9afavid Iran. Only the right section with a religious ShS'ite text in 
adulation of ‘All, and the right and central part of the middle section, 
over the gate, giving historical data about the building, are well 
preserved. The rest has been damaged to such an extent that the 
test cannot be further reconstructed, with the exception of the very 
end, which gives the signature of the calligrapher. This part is also 
written in smaller letters and stands at an angle of 90® to the rest of 
the inscription. It is interesting to note that certain parts of the 
tkuM inscription on the left, especially the long hastae of the atijs 
and are still traceable in the mortar which fixed the faience 
mosaic to the wall. 

Inscription on the right (A in Fig. 24) t 

“Allah who is blessed and exalted said: The holiness^ of ‘AIT son 
of Abii 'J'fdtb ia my fortress; whoever enters my fortress is in safety 
from my fire (that is to say: hell fire)." 

The inscription in the center (C in Fig. 34): 

“In the days of the reign of the greatest Sult^ and the noblest 
Khaqan,* the propagator of the creed of the infallible Imams,* the 

t Thia bws h&in a{:tuAlly Iti Xh^ of this 

period^ that of 'Abbi^ I (C. M. FVaehiir Num] Muhaminedaiii. . . . 

St. Pct^r^uiVp 1^6p p. 46Dt NO 4 3^ or in that of th^ famouA swondEniich Aaad 
AJIth of IflfahiLti (E. Mittwoch» in Sarwp ErwipoiM Iflkmbidisr Kuml I* 
MetalU BcrHn, pp. Both ca 31 tb&ms«rvi^ ''the diive of the King 

of Holinesi” {ff iti Fig- 24), 

* Tho iAgoiiptloii on the portico ol MTf ^-Vll Shir in the &bnn$ of Im^in 

Ri^p Moshhadp tii^ written by Mu^nnimad EiJ-Imfinilp BtarU with a nearly 
farniula (P* Sykes, Uistorical Notes on Kbiintflanp in JRAS^ IBIO^ 

jyAlUh 

^ ThEs is a shf^rtfir v^usioD of the fall text round on the ^teway of the sbrLnQ 
of Khwftjn near M^hhndp buHt by Shih ^AbbAs 1 ui 1031 H. (A.b. 1021). 

The fuH text is jflven as D In Ffg. 24 (cf. Sykes, op, cit., p. 11223. Other v^iom are 
shown In Fif[. 24: FI h in the Snah "AbbAs II bvicription of lOTO H. (a-p* IS&S-OO) 
nn thesouth IvUnof the Misjid-i Jum'Ap I^ahln (A. Oodsrdp Hlstoriitiie du Mas- 
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dog of the threshold^ of *A]i eon of Abu 'Abbas al-ffusaynf 

al-Musuwi al-$afawi Bahadur may^ All^ prolong his kingdom 

and his sultanate. . . 

The main inscription on the left ends with the word "I^ahani'' 
CFig. 24p J); to this is added, "-Ln the year. * * *" (the numerals are 
unfortunately too badly damaged to be read) and the signature 
^Muhammad Riza a1-lm^I al-Isfahan! [of 4fah^l has written 
it/^ fhg. 24, K .)' 

The Sh^ of Iran mentioned in the inscription seems to be Sh^ 
'Abb^ II (1052-77 H. or A.D. 1642-66); he usually has the word 
cif-tAdnf (the Second) following hk name to distinguish him from 
Sh^i ^Abb^ I (996-1038 H. or a.D- 1587-1629),* but the period of 
the scribe points more to the second "Abbas. 

The calligrapher Muhammad al-lmaml of Isfahan is men¬ 
tioned in ^abibp f^fd{dn.* According to this source he 

was one of the best known calligraphers of the $afavid period and 
he is credited mth having written inscriptions for many religious 
buildings and royal palaces in Isfahan. The earliest known, dated 
inscription with his signature dates from the year 1041 H. 
1631-32).'* His year of death is given as 1070 H* (A+P+ 1669- 
60) by yablb; but this seems to be questionable, as there are 
se^^eral signed inscriptions after 1070 H.; one,even^ as late as 1085 H. 
(A.n* 1674-75), is signed by a calligrapher of that name in the shrine 
of Im^ Ri?a in Mashhad, though there is, of course, the slight 
possibility of another artist of the same name. 

Of the many architectural inscriptions of R\^ 

abimami referred to by IJabib the follovring have come to the knowl¬ 
edge of the writer: 

dWAhilji lit p. 2^1); riniii theShih Suln^inlii 

inacHption of H, {a.D- IS32) on the north ivtn of the aame motsqyc {Godard^ 
op, cit.p p. 264); mnd Gam the macriptloTi ofSbih 'Ahbftg of 1010 H. ISOl- 
16D2> QD the ^Iden doiTLe of the ehnne in the kohna at Mashhad 

op. ciL, p. nS&K 

* AaUto Is Uio only Pefaian word £a tho inscription. Other vcralonA of that 
eJtprmion are shown in Fiu- 24^ ^ found On thoyat^way of thefihrlneof Khwflja 
Eahr (Sykes, op. dt., p. 3122), and J appears in the iTiscription of Nadir Shih, 
of 1145-46 H. (a.D. 1732-34), on the **Golden Portico" of the ahrineof Im&m Ris* 
Ln Maahhad {Sykm^ op, eit., p, L135}. 

* E.ff, Portico of Shfth 'Abbfi? 11, ^ahn*i kufina. Shrine of Im&in Ri^ (Sykes, 

op, eiUp p. 1133); souLh tvA.n, MasjidH Iffnhftn (Godard, opr clt.^ p- 261); 

also on coins (Frachnt op, dt.^ p. 463, No. 10; p. 465, No. 24). 

* Edition leUitbul 1300, p. 6L quoted by F, Saire and E. Miltwooh, 
nuDE^n von Riza Abbasl^^^ Munich, 1914, p. 16. 

* See No. 2, p. 670t in the list of signed inseriptiom. 
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(1) Building record on the portal of the Mai^jid-i Shah at Isfahan 
built by Shah 'Abbas I in 1025 H. (A.d. 1616); this particular inscription 
is undated, but A. Godard points out that it probably dates about 
1040 H* (A.D. 163D-31),‘ 

(2) Tablet, in the mausoleum of three grandsons of Shah 'Abbas I 
(called Sitt Fatima), dated 1041 H. (A.P. 1631-32).* 

(3) Building record over the door of the Imanizada Ismii'U at 
Isfahan, dated Dhu'l-Qa'da 1043 H. (a,P. 1634).* 

(4) Record of restoration over the door of the mausoleum of Babti 
Qasim at I^ahan, dated Rajab 1044 H. (A.d. 1634- 35).* 

(5) Building record at the door of the Mosque of SarutaqT at 
Isfahan, dated 1053 H. (a.d. 1643 44).* 

(6) Inscription on the portico of the Sahn-i kuhna of the ahrine 
of Im^ at Mashhad, built by Shah 'Abbas II in 1059 H. 
(a.p.1649).* 

(7) Eight inscriptions in the Masjid-i Rakim at Isfahan: in the 
domed room with the main mibrilb and on a second mihrab, dated 
1069 H. (a.D. 1658'59); two inscriptions, one framing the other, in 
the main mihrab; also one in the ivan preceding the main domed 
room and two in the north ivan, the second being carved in plaster, 
dated 1071 H. (a.d. 1660-61); and a building record over the 
north door dated 1073 H. (a.d. 1662-63).’^ 

(8) Record of restoration on the south Ivan of the Masjjd-i Jum'a, 
at I^ahan, giving the name of Shah ‘Abb^ 11, dated 1070 H. 
(A.D. 1659-60).* 

(9) Building record from the Madrasa Mirzia Taql Dawlatabadi, 
at Isfahan, undated but shortly before 1074 H. (A.D. 1663 64).* 

^ Gh Wiclp 'XVxpcsition de 193U" 57+PI. LIVj Ct^tlard, 

'•Iflfflliiu" (Atbar-^lrfin XL 1937), pp. 109^111. 

» Godard^ op. cit.* p. 129- 

Hmfeld in nvierw of Sam, "Ardabil,” XJerlm^ 1924, in "ENmtscht 
Literaturxeitungp^^ 192S» ^llunn 176, No. 8; Godard^ op. cit.+ p. 135. 

* op. dt.p cdljinn 175, N&+ 9; Godard, op. cit., pp. 41-42, 

* Godardp op. dt,, p, 14T. 

* Syk»r op. dtp p. USSh 

^ Gadard, op. oii.p pp. 155-154^ 

* Godard in "Athftr^lrin"'^ I, pp. 2S1“263* 

'Godard in 11+ p. 149. 
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(10) Inscription on the portal built by Shah Sulayman (1077- 

1105 H. or A.D. 1667-94) in the south ade of the west court of the 
Masjid'i Sh^ at dated 1078 (A»D« 1667-68).^ 

(11) InscKption on rebuilt parts of the Mausoleum Darb-i Imam, 
at IffahaUj dated 1081 H. (A.n. 1670-1671).* 

(12) Inscription on the portico of Mir *Ali Shir Nava'i in the 
shrine of Imam Ri^a at Mashhad, giving the name of the Timurid 
Husayn Mirza Bayqara (died A.D, 1506); this inscnption is dated 
1085 H. {A.D 1674-75).* 

There is an unpublished white lAultft inscription on blue ground, 
executed in faience mosaic, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Ijondon (Museum No. 620-1-1878] which might also have been 
written by the same scrihe.* 

Finally, a word might be said about the exact nature of the cal¬ 
ligrapher's name. This is of a certain importance, as we know of 
Gm’eral artists called Muhammad Ri^ in the seventeenth century 
A.D. who can be distinguished only by their In the inscrip¬ 

tions listed as Nos. 14, 6, 7 (five of those listed), 10-12, the calligra^ 
pher signed his work as shown in Fig. 24, L: “Muhammad Riza 
al-Imamt has written it"; in Nos. 5, 7 (the inscription in the domed 
room), and 8 he added to this "al-I§fahanT al-Adhami" (shown in 
Fig. 24, M). The Yazd-i Kbwast inscription and likewise the in¬ 
scriptions Nos. 7 (on the second mibrab) and 9, are therefore more 
complete than most signatures, although they do not give the “al- 
Adhaml" of Nos. 5, 7, and 8. 

Muhammad Ki;;a al-Im^T seems to have passed on his craft 
to his son, as an inscription around the mihrab of the Masjid-i Sha‘ya 
at I^ah^ dated 1100 H. (A.D. 1688 89} is signed by the calligrapher 
Muhammad Muhsin, the son of Muhammad Ri^ al-Imaml.* 

< Godard, op. cit., p. 113, 

• Godard, op. eit., p. SS. 

rSyked. op. cit., p. 1134. 

^ R. EttingltauKD, RixS. in U- Ttitome and F, BecJtcr, “Allwinemcs Lcxikoii 
der Bildeoden KUnatler voo der Antiko bb iMr 38, ij. 404, 

LeipDK. 1934, 

* EtLIosliuuson, op. cit.. s.v. ^uharnmsid Rixft al-Im&ml, Muhanunud RizS 
Mashhadl, Muharontad RltcS at-Tabrl^. 


* Godard, op. db, p- UI. 


APPENDIX G: PLANTS OF IRAN COLLECTED 
BY THE EXPEDITION 

During our brief visit to Iran, Richard Martin and I collected 
herbarium apedmenB. In this task we ware assisted by Yusuf 
Lazar, who was in charge of pressing and drying the plants^ 

Despite the fact that our collection is small it seems important 
to record the localities from which each specimen came so that 
botanists can use these data, particularly in regard to the range and 
distribution of certain plants. The following eleven specimens 
were collected between August 15 and September 10,19EI4. Identi¬ 
fication of the herbarium specimens was made by the late Mr, A. R. 
Horwood of the Roj-al Botanic Gardens at Kew and by Dr. G. 
Samuelsson of the Natural History Mui^uro in Stockholm. Several 
hundred specimens atilJ await identidcation. 

The following information has been taken from the combined 
lists arranged by localities from Tehran to Shiraz. The field numbers 
precede each Latin name. 

List of Plants Arranged by Localities 
RAYY (Shah Abdul Azim) 

A. Environs: No. 98S: Veronica Anc^aUis L. 

B. AfaitAoreA JffAaBo.* No. 1032: ifesedo Auckeri Boiss. and 
R. Iniia L. (mixture). 

C. Garden of Elxpedition Camp: No. 1003: Sis&mbrium 
Loeselii L. 

AMiNABAD (near Rayy) 

No. 1014: Euphorbia Utmla Sieb. 

PABYA-l-NAMAK (salt desert south of Tehran, east of Hasanabad) 

No. lOGl: Ar/ciNtstd Asso. var, taxijtora Boiss. 

ISFAHAN 

No. 1078: Pycnocyda spitma Decne. 

No. 108S: Haloxylon tsalitorfiicam Moq. 

TEZD-I-KHAST 

No. 1114; Haloxuloii saliiontktim Moq. 

FASARGADAE t.Mashhed-i-Murgab) 

No. 1118: Sophora alopecuroides L. 
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LAKE MAUARLU (SOUth of Sbjraz) 

No. 1143: Halopeplia jjygmaea (PalJ.) Bge. 

No. IMTiPorte^ariDjudaica L- 

Iq additioa to the herbanum specimens I collected some useful 
plants and drugs which have been described in a recent publica¬ 
tion (Hooper and Field, 1937). 

During the latter part of 1938 Mrs- Fullerton's book entitled 
"To Persia for Flowers" appeared. This description of her travels 
will be of some interest to the botanist. 


In Appendix F of my forthcoming book, "The Anthropology of 
Iraq, Part I, The Upper Euphrates," Mr. Paul C. Stand ley has 
compiled a list of the plants collected by members of the expedition 
in Iraq, Several hundred specimens from Iran and Iraq are now 
being determined by European botanists- 



APPENDIX H: ANIMALS OF IRAK COLLECTED 
BY THE EXPEDITION 

Mammalu 

During our visit to Iran we were able to obtain a few animals 
which were handed over to the Department of Zoology. 

CoUn C. Sanborn, Curator of Mammals, identified the specim^s 
as follows: 

(1) F.M.N.H. Nos, 42716^2716. Collected during August, 1984, 
by Henry Field near Rayy. Skulls of asims. 

(2) F.M.N.H. Nos. 42717-42719, CoUected by Henry Field 
in the Darya-i-Namak, the salt desert south of Tehran and south¬ 
east of Hasanabad. Skeletons and skins of three male Gazelta 
subgultuTOsa Lydekker. August 9,1934. 

(S) F.M.N,H. No. 42720. Collected by Erich F. Schmidt in 
the Darya-i-Namak. Skeleton and akin of juvenile Vtdpes perska 
Blanford. August 9,1934. 

INSKTTA 

(1) The Hcmiptera have been described by W. E. China of the 
Department of Entomology’, British Museum [Natural History) 
under the title “Hcmiptera from Iraq, Iran and Arabia" (Field Mas. 
Nat. Hist., Zool. Ser., vol. 20, No. 32, pp. 427-437, Chicago, 1938). 

(2) The Orthoptera have been described by Dr. B. P, Uvarov 
of the Department of Entomology, British Museum (Natural His- 
tory) under the title; "Orthoptera from Iraq and Iran” (Field Mus. 
Nat. Hist., ZooL Ser,, voL 20, No. 33, pp. 439-451, Chicago, 1938). 

(3) Through the cordial cooperation of Captain N. W. Eiley 
other Insecta are now being determined at the British Museum. 

REPTILtA AND AMPHIBIA 

The report on the Reptilia and Amphibia, prepared by Karl P. 
Schmidt, Curator of Reptiles and Amphibians at Field Museum 
(Field Mus. Nat, Hist., Zool. Ser., vol. 2^t, No. 7,1939), has recently 
been published. 
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The diacritical marka fcr Antbk wank hEiva roltowod the style adopted tn my 
Into volume by Dr, A. Frayha, formerly of the Oriental Lofititute of the Uuiveraity 
of Chicago. For Permon words Phillotta' JJfriioitar^ hw been used Tvhcm'er 
possible. In some caaca the claasl-i^l forniB have been added In parentheees, e.g. 

fswj?^fcO0* Page references to individual titles, e,gr Mir, imd to auch pneitd 
terms as gionFiinTp ipMaq, etc,^ have not been added. 

Richardson's Di^'iionni'g has Buppli^ Bomo of the explanatory text. 

The following abbTe-vuttbiu for langtiages imd dialeeU have been used: 

Ar= Arabic CJe*-German O^Ctesetic 

Aram=Aramnk E= Ilindustanii OF-Old Persian 

C-Chinese L^Lotin P-PorsiaTi 

F-French Mongol S^Saoakrit 

G* Greek MP^Middio Persian T=Turfctfth 

Z-^Zend-Aveataie 


'Afro (At), Cloak: long robe which 
fonm outer garment. 

Afrdiianj? CP)» 23- MOb circutar hollow 
of stone where grain Ln pounded by n 
log fuEcd to a long beam worked by a 
water wheeL 

Afrri *ows-foc/« (F)j B47, Rock-sheker 
in contmdbtmcUnn to a cave. 

’‘Ados (F)* 24. Lentik (Ltob cjKMrkpna) 
similar to German Icntik. 

Adifrntn (Ar), 97* Foreign, 

'Afidf (At), S^O. Head-dress of 

earners hair* nometinies of gold or 
silver thready used to keep kafflj/ah 
in place. 

Akm (F)+ 23. Variety of millet (Faai- 
mm gp.>. 

AJa-jn ji/euDtam £P)g 24* Potato (So- 
fmiunt fK&rro«ain)« 

Andcrun (P), 94, Within; the inner 
psrt; hence, womenk quaxterm in a 
nouae. 

Arabana (Ar)» 298- Four-wheeled 

caniaae- 

Aronyff 7S), S9, Waste. 

*A ra^ ( At ), 1 G&, 56n. Alcoholic beverage 
distilled from daus or rice. 

Aryundm i;Aitliolfrram (OP)i 1^7^ Iran. 

AirsH^fr (A/tiwHrdA) (Fb 54S. Fire 
altar* 

Arad lao/if (P)^ IGl. Snimon or salmon 
trout, 

Bad-t-flamt (P), 162, Hot^ dry wind 
between November and June over 
Caspian lowlanda. 

Radlajun (Rodij^'dn) (Fli 24. Brininl, 
eraplant (^okfiuTa sp.). 

Saditijaii /mn^thi (P), 24 . Tomatoes 
(/^yroprratcon sp.}. 

frfffrf Tor ror) 

(P)k 243r Wind which blows with 
great violence for 120 days in sum¬ 
mer, eapcclaily in Piston. 


FotjArda (Bdgffd) (P)i 24. Broad or 
horse bean (VicM Fafrah a native of 
tran^ now univemally cultivated. 

ik^'ri {P)» 23r A gram similnr to a^;i?i 
(Pntttrunt sp,), 

fP)r 255, Political dirision. 

B{iit«frkfr (At). Gratuity, dp. 

Bdfonf (F), 24. Cucumber {Cucumis 

satirus). 

Bofii <F)h248- ^ Sulak. 

B4iut (?), 174. Dwarf oak (Qiicrrns 
sp.). 

Racers £P),f 245. Farmens- 

Bfd (F)^ 22. Willow tree {Salir ap.), 

BU (P> [At, 2G. Lnng-handl^ 

spade. 

i?o^iuh (F}| 27. Lknid. 

Same as SmtndT. See Bocaiijrfr, 

Bosmijth CPI, 27* Li^rd (tVopiosfix 
osviusri}. believed to suckle goats: 
'^Cbc goat-milker.'* 

Brinj {Birtnj) (PJ, 24, Ricia (Or^ ap.> 
after blinking. 

Bn (P), 230. Thom tree. 

Bufub tP>^ 2l7i 219. Territorial divi¬ 
sion or district, 

Chaikh^^7leh {P), 331, £42, 546. Road¬ 
side eating house. 

Chiilpoifck irh 27\ Lixaxii. 

Cftompk CF), 23. Variety of rice 
COrj^ sp.>p 

Cfrorid CAt) (P, D^l), 25. Land irrn 
rated by water drawn up in eklns nnd 
depoBited into small watercourses. 

i'hu^an (F), 544. Polo or Pall Mall, 
ployed by ancient Pondan nobility, 
especially on the Maidan {q,v.} at 
Isfahan. 

(Ckuidtidhr) 24, Beet¬ 
root (Brfa fbefj^uria). 
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Daimi (P}p 2b* Land irrigaled by rain. 

Dukhma (P), 29, IT. ZorDHfitrian tnw&r 
iQt ^xpo^ure at the dead. 

Dali (PK 24. Lentil (Len« fitffnirfjiJii). 

ZJds [V) (Att Minjdlh 25. Curved saw 
or fickle with wooden handle. 

Dfttht l[F)r 1S2. Plain;: untitled land. 

fP), 152, EoEterly wind 
over Ta^pLuJi tawLands. 

Dch (IKA) fP). 25S, ViHagu. 

Dthe^tan fPjn 355, County. 

(Pjp 77. Dwelkra in dtls 
or villaKeei; ism Sihiftr-nwAtiw. 

Mai (P)f 25. A grass. 

DwMfa^i (Ar)* S50. Long eottnn 
garment, generally white m eolor. 

Dul {FI {Afp Chartd}^ 2S. Land ind- 
nt^ by Water drawn up in skinf and 
oepoflitra intoi small watercourses. 

Eran (MP), 157, Imii. 

^ 9 fnn {F), 255. Home or land. 

Fandh 25, Land irrigated by 
canaifl. 

fuTtoJch iFh Difltnnw walked by 
ladon mule in fin^ bouj-p Le. nbout 
thoM miles in inoantamaua cotifitTy 
or four Riilos on levol ground; the 
Zond Avfatn definition is: ^'tbe des- 
tance within which a long-sighted 
man eon ^ a camel and dktin^isb 
whether it be white or black' ; in 
Lnristan it is the distance at wbteh n 
drum beat can be heard, /'lifsnJtA 
is Ambieised form of old Peralan 
poro^oaff (q.v.)^ mpposed to be 
derived from pieces of stone {scitt^), 
placed on madaiilo &s marks at fixed 
diBtanrefl apart. Modem measure, 
335 miles or 5.24 kilomelera, 

Farat nianiaa (P). 'Those who know 
not Persian": origin of idbaJ namep 
Fnrsimadati. 

Ffwt (Ar) fP, Jvu/iino)i 35- A ptek- 

Fauj {F>. HGgimcnt, 

FmnpAi (P), 52. FonpiKneri generally 
referring to a European. 

Fidan {FarfdoFi) (Ar), 25^ Plough; see 
A'/turleh. 

Plui'h (PL 25. A gruiis considered by 
natives to have high nutritive ^Tifue. 

GcirA (P), 200, Gypsum, 

Gdrmvir (T). Tribal winter quarterf; 
see Qi>Afo7, 

GhuUrkifh (Q^tchai (P>. M5. Small 
rug. 

Gharub {Pi, 22. Euphrates poplar 
(Fopiiftta ep.). 


GAur< 6 s^i 2 iP)i 163. ""'Biter of stran- 
gere," a large tick Mr^ita 
comnioniy Known as the Minanch 
bug. 

(Qosu&a) (P)«. 255. A bamJet. 
Ghi (H), 25. Ghee; tdarilied butter. 
Gh^kfP)p27. Frog. 

GhvUm (F)* 236. Slave, generally usetl 
of Sheikh's Bervanta. 

Gif-i-5ad (PL 162, Northwest wind 
over Caapuin lowlands, 

fPL 551?. Native white rag-ahoe«: 
flipper- 

GitJt £P), 27. Toad or f rog. 

Giddbi fP), 546, Pear Wood, 

GififrfrM (GcJp Spreading cali- 

pefH. 

Hajji (Ar). Mohammedan who haa 
made the pilgrimaM {HaJ) to Mecca. 
Hfikamin (F)* 292. Rabbis. 

Halim (P), 659, Mixture of meat, 
grain, and water. 

Harmal (Ar), 542. Syrian or mountain 
rue (PcsfflKum Haraiala). 

Ilatp5 {Ar), 542. General word for fire¬ 
wood: rafnel'H thom. 

HocAkn (Afuha-n?} (P) (Ar, Afcrw^gk), 
25r-26, Pivc-pronged wooden fork 
uaed for winnowing. 

il (T, pi. or /IioOt 77, Family or 
dan: nomadic tribaaman. 

Jftof (T, sing. Uh 77. 9fi, 122. Nck 
nmdic tribesmen; modem form /lof. 

ifindta-^dda) {P)^ 332. 

Grave, and building and place where 
the desce^d^lnt of a holy man (f wiuFn) 
k buried, 

'ira^ £Ar)* 133, A double stiteb in the 
bottom of a leather bottle; derivation 
of word " ‘Iraq/* 

ffdn CO)* 55- Sectien of the Osseres 
living in Ckraticaaia, U,S.S-R. 
Isfanof (Ispinaj} (P), 24, Spinach 
(Spinacia sp,). 

JodldHi^/s^^?n (P), 253, coH' 

verta to Islam,'' 

Jau fP), 24. Rice (Oryro fp4 prior to 
mUlipig: see ShaU. Jan (Ar)-barley, 
/oii-E^'uai (P), 24. Barley {HordtHm 
rwfjrorr). See Jau* 

Javoi fP), 279, Travel penniL 

i/ovnr fU). Sim? Jomerri. 

i/uwnri (P), 23, Probably giant miilet 

Kfihuiar-khant (P), 545. Pigpon tower. 
Kc^kntuJ: (T 1 . See ^rkindb. 

Kadkh^da (PL 176, 222. Headman of 
village and agent for collection of 
tosc-es. 
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K<idu (F)* 34. Pumpkma (CiiCHrfri^ti 

SPr). 

K^fflj/ah (At)p 5&0. Cloth worn over 
heflflr 

ffoJjH fP), 24. Lettt^ce (Loftwo ap.). 

Kdlfo iwA fP^, NS. Literally "'bkek 
brother#,'* the alam and Inter the 
trusted retainers of local chiefs. 

KQhm (P), 24. Cabbage {Branka sp .). 

KolomAr^zr (P), 646. Printed doth. 

Kduntor fP), 214, 216. 222. Govera- 
m&nt oRldal. 

Kakh Fachih (P), m. Shwp'a trot* 
tere. 

A^dfiff (P). Underground channel, with 
a ahnft to the surraeo at intervala, by 
which water is brought from higher 
ground to cultivate land. See QanaL 

Knaa-pjufht (P), 27. Tssftoiae. 

Ku^htMf fPL 27. Tortoae. 

K^l (P) CAr. Q^hi), 644. Persian 
enameled iHe work, especially in 
sixteenth and seventeenth centunea. 

Kaim (F), 308. Southeast wind in Fans. 

Kafir (P), 230. Salt desert. S« Laf. 

Kfia 2 ri (PL 1^2, Wind off the Caspian. 
(P) fAr* FT(ian)p 25. Plough* 
drawti hy one or two oxen, which 
consiffta of two ahafta, nt the end of 
which is fixed a curved piece of wood 
with an iron head in shape of a 
curved arrow'^ measure of land, 

KithUrkiF). See QwWofl. 

Kiih fP), 162. Mountain; hUl; Pusbt-i- 
Kuh^back of the mounliMii. 

KaidJi (XoluA) (PL 290^ Peiaian hat. 

Kuiangh (P) (Ar, Fa^s)* 2fi. A pick. 

Kupur £PL ISL Carp (CypniiBs sp,). 

Kurbaghik (Qarbilr^) (P^ (T. fCur-^^L 
27, FTog (ifono ridihumSa). 

Kuril (P), 3&0. Wchoden frame set m 
middle of room to hold live charcoul 
in an open bmaicr. 

Kurwagh (Qur&drga) (P), 27* Frog 

(i?Ona Kdiliandci). 

Usk^puiht (P), 27. Tortoise. 

Liva (ArL 439. 601, 606* 666, Sub^ 
provinee eov'cmcd by a Mul&mrrif. 

Lubijfd (P). 24- French beans (PLuafip- 
^uxrui^ru). 

(PL 230* Desert! differs Irom 
Aarfr in thnt it may have sandy 
patches ou surf see. 

Modra^Rrh (Miidraaa) (F) (Ar, JfaJrasi), 
2&S. School, 

Maidan (P)^ 293. The Royal Bquaiep 
Maidsn-i'^hah. in lafahan. with two 
marble columns used as goal posts Tor 
polo (chbj^drt). Sec Plate 13. 


(PL 2nH Peraisn cloth shoe; 
a flupei^r kind of jrirci q.v.: generally 
from Shiraz, 

MalmdHiF), 27. lizard, 

Jtfar-i 35 dJbA-dar (PL 27* Horned viper 
{PieudoetTo^fe pcf^ysL 

MflFnkiiui (P), 27. Lizurd, 

Moihak (P). 24. Variety ol lenttle 
(LifMs e*eid<Tifo)^ aLmiJar to the 
Indian mung and colter and cheaper 
than 'odfls. 

Mihmh (Ar), 650. A niche or chambef 
in a nkkSCiue indicating the direction 
of Mecca and uattoily eontaining a 
copy of ihe Konm. 

(Ar) (P, DmL 26. Cur%^ed aaw 
or Bicl^e with wooden h^dle. 

Affr (Ar), Prince; local chief. 

Affr (P>. A title; lord. 

Afishd (Ar) [P, Bil)f 26. Lonfi-bondled 
spade. 

Mlgunband (P), 162. Foothilk. 

Mong (M>< 125. Bold; the Mongols 
derive their name from raonph 

Alofuuffk (Ar) (P. Hec^un). 25-’26. 
Five-pronged wo^en fork used for 
wiimowing barley. 

Afiinp {P)+ 24, Variety of Indian lentil. 

MuqAla'^a IP)* 216. A contmet 

Aiuictiflrri/ (Arl. Governor of a sitb- 
province (Linva). 

NakJmrfk khdna (P), 273* 673, Drum 
houae, 

iVoJtAMd (PL 24. Chick-pea 

(Cfcsr sp-)i cornmoncBt pnbe eaten 
by Iranis- 

mniFhUS- Dread. 

NurghiUh (P), 360, 657, Hubble- 
bubble. 

Nar^^ £P)p 24. Carrot {UaMCad dartrlo). 
j^urobL. 

N&umi (P), 2IS* Vernal equinox, 

Nuhar (P)« 246. Reed beds in Seistan. 

QBan CP) H 366h Proidnce; new adminiv 
Irative dlvifllon. 

Pahian (P), 331. B]ark hat with broad 
peak adopted formerly ua the national 
headgear, 

Pamsaftcr (OP) (U parat^ngc^t G* Pa- 
rosanars). A Persian league or a 
measure at length, varying in dif¬ 
ferent timea Rnd places- Its ancient 
value, according to Herodotus and 
Xenophon* was thirty atndia»4.0 
miles or 6.4 kilometers. Eight para- 
aanp was eonsidered a day's journey 
with loadi^ camels. See Furmkh. 

fftniaJKT), 87, 217, To flue. 
nd( (Ar), 330, 350. Underground 
water channel See KdJii, 
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(T)p 546. Spoon- Sh^rbfit 
apoou " ^dsftit^iHriuirfcaf-lr^nri. 

Tribal winter quarlera, 

fP), 16&. Tenant farmers. 

£t(aAaii (P)* 25. Local name for diirt- 
nod butter; prepared from sbeep and 
mille^ it is whiter in. color than 
coWB^ ehL 

RusuTinh CP)h 55S. Quolidlaii fever. 

SoHipiiarAl (P)p SI"- Tortoise 
ofbttfulana>. 

Snfid mahi (F), 161. Perch (Prrni sp.). 

SdVw/ (A> (P, Bfd). 22. Willow tree 
isiiixsp,), 

Saj muki (F)* 161. Sturgeon (Anpan- 
sfridae sp.), 

Sabrd-nMfrtj (P)* 77^ Dwellers in the 
open country: noraads- 

Saiik fP)t 163. 248. 249. Looal name 
for Baghdad'^ or ^'Delhi" ImjSL 

SQlik (P). See Satak. 

Sfillrh (f^p 61. Turban distin^iahine 
Mohammedaufi from those of other 
raiths. 

Scinp-piiaA^ (PK 2T- Tor¬ 

toise (Eniiwa eftfcalam). 

Sofoi (T}i 21L Palace; government 
ofhces. 

Sardar (Ph 226. Commander-in-ehief; 
local chieL 

SardmT {T). Tribal summer quartern; 
see Qishlaq^ 

Sarhad (P), 2M et aeq. A dhislon of 
Iranian BBluchistan. See SardfliV* 
(AtIp 246. Hunter* 

(Ar), A deeocndant of the 
F^phet. A Samd wears a green 
band around his head or around tiia 
waist M a mark of distinction. 

Scrfip (F>p SI. Adnointstmtive division. 

^kian (Ph -65. Home or land. 

^pid (P). See Sayyfd. 

ShoAr (P), 255, Town. 

Shohrestan (Ph 265. Township. 

ShaArt (P), 23. Variety of rice (Dryai 
sip.)* 

CF)p 24. Tnmipa (Braastco 

»p4. 

Sftofi fPJfc 24. Rice (Or^q: op,) prior to 
milling; see Jok. 

Shamal tP}p 205. North; north wind in 
Fans. 

(F)i 77* Dwellers m 
citJes or villages; see 

Sheikh (ArL Literally old man; eht^f 

of tribe. 

SAiWAdd CP). 64s. Box tree 
sp,)_ 

SAr>-6riai' (Ph 669* Milk and rice 
cooked and prepared for weeks nbesd. 


ShMbvhki fFlp 220. *^Sii districts”; 

origin of tribal namo^ Shahbeluld. 
SAamih (P)h 25. One of the three 
important irfawes of Iran. 

(P). 244* Negpoea at Jaak. 

Sthjfak fP)* 55S. Tertian fever. 

(P)r 161- Bream fJJpartdac ap.h 
Siiq {Ar, F)> 298, 361, 433. Baiaarp 
market place¬ 
s' (Ar) fPp 22. Licorice. 

SimnidT (P), 27, Lizard (UToniasiix 
asmus9i)» 

ToM-sufs fP)^ 658. Quartan fever, 
Tai" (Tnj) fP). Crown; like sign of the 
croes:, an oxtemoi mark by which 
Zoroastriana distinguished themselves 
from those of other faiths; head 
omantEnt. 

Todjar (F)^ 61* Pcssessor of n crown. 
Tadjik fP), 6L Little croiwn. 

Todjtffr (P), 51. Wearer of a crown. 
TaCpdyl fAram), 146. Arab of the Tai 
tribe fHadI fiasanL Sec TojiJt, 

TcyXit (MP)p 145. Middle Persian form 
of the Aramaic "Arab of the 

tribe of Tni" (Radi Haaan)* 

Taihh (P). 209, Bitter. 

Tora/fl (p), 22. Black¬ 
berry 8p.)+ 

To ithi (C), !44p 146. Chinese tran¬ 
scription of Tori or Try I ft. 

Tasfcrrirlfief (Ge), 231. Sliding aJipers- 
Tfl-To (M)^ 124. Ancient nAmc of the 
Mongola. 

Toz (P), 51., Sc# Tori. 

(P), 61. Synonym of Tod/il'p little 
crown. 

TaHanih (P>, 6L See Tori, 

Tflrifc CHL6L SeeTaia. 

Tehoo. TiAii, 

TeU (Ar), (P, ToOp 60. A deserted 
mound denoting andant human habi¬ 
tation. 

Teve (T). Small leU or mound, usualiy 
denoting human habitation- 
Ttare (Pj, 61. Crown, 

TiAtt fP). 27. The See See partridge 

(ArsnwjMTdtx i?fiK0|rwfc3ria)* 

TirrA fP), 217+ 226- Tribal diviaion. 
Tafun (Ar) (P, ToinAditu), IGO. To¬ 
bacco. 

V^oJi(Ar/PL SeelPoft 
VojmuA (VoiOfl) fP)^ 27. Prog or toad. 
Vti?ia fP)p 26. W^ing of rice after it 
nos been trauBplouted. 

ViklyflMT), ^ 

W'ddt (Ar)^ Watercourse; dry river or 
sitcam. 
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IVfllt (Ar), GtJVifnor-Getieral of a 
IVifdiini. 

iroftntt (A) tpl. TV'a4rfiwi> It'itriinip Wa9~ 
Of AiurS}?i)p 5 S 0 . Tribal nmrk 
brands 01:1 dom^atieated or 

bunmer^ by JSediilDa on ^uliia Of 
building; property mark. 

tT), Later form of Aydlof ; 
bgr^t admin utrative unit bi riin 
Turkish Empire. 

Yofldv iYilitq) (P>. Tribal auntmor 
quartern. 

YtOak (P>. See Yam. 

Yfsd^iMt (Z). 333. ^'God willfid it.” 


Zardak {PL 24. Carrot fDauaii#eamfa>r 
s» iVetr^ut. 

^t6-t fEift-i-jtr-i farHin) CP), 

24. Potato (Sokaywi ^ubmwum). 

Za^hal iZufthdl) (P)p 217* Charcojil. 

;5of/ (P), Sa, Hair left oa templa when 
rest of head \a shaven. 

Enro^ halal fP), 23. Indian com CZto 
mai^}p u^ entirely for hnman 
eooatimptbn. 

Zurai kahk (P). 23. Variety of millet 
(Panirujn ap.); slTHilar to but smaller 
than jattari; used to adulterate wheat 
and fed to poultry. 
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INDEX OF TRIBES AND RACIAL GROUPS REFERRED TO 

IX CHAPTER HI 


Imtiartant tribes and meial gToups relerted to in Chapter 111 have been ljst«d 
below m alpbalietical order^ with the bibllofltnphical refmnc* m |mrcnUie3«s. 
Thb procedure followed beeauae tho ehronoloettal arrangement of the ™te- 
rial sciSittered the Information on eaeh tribe throughout the text. In tnia mdex 
the nowpted apelllngB of place names have hwn used in preforeDce to the author s 
versicin. The General Index wdl assist the reader to loi^t« the preferred apellmg 
of tribal names. , 

It fniiit be noted that names in Soviet territory have bwn gu-en different 
translitomtionfl than for those in Iran, for eKampIo, Soviet AsBerbasdabHn ana Iran¬ 
ian Aaerbaiian and TadEhiks of the U.S.S.E. in contrast to Tajika of Iran. 

rmtheraiore, the pra^nt tense fins not hwk aiterod, aince these excerpts arc 
quoted or paraphrased from the originals. 

This index was prepared by Mi® Elizabeth Reniffp my furmor researoh 
assistant. 

AnnA^is. See lIuBPASiii 


AnULVAJLor 

'‘Abulwarcii," nuRiad KhartHahtribfr (Arab) of Fbrs ond Laristan, 1875 tCuram. 
1892a, vol. 2, pp- 112-114). 


AcriiA£MB.Sl£;fi 

(1} A Peraian tribe, Bource of all Per^eid kin^ (Herodotiis i, 12SK Anachaees 
... by birth an Achaemenid . * * was tmlest of Penuatis (vil^ 11 1 h 

{2) Persian chiefs held powerful positiona at AohaomenSan court. From the 
AchaemcnidB ^ * * were sprung both branches of the royal family Cyms 
imd Darius. A general account of ihe Iranians A.D. 400 must appb' on 
the whole to the Achaemenmn Persians fUwrenco, footnote to Herodotus 
J, 12SJ. 

(3) Sculptures of Achaomenian kmica represent andent Aryan me*: ahape of 
head Indo-European, forehead high and straight, nose nrariy in 
lino^ somerimes aquilinep chm rounded, hair abundant (Rawlinsonp 2+ 

p.sm 

{41 The Perakns were governed by the rnembeiTH of seven nubk families, 

whom the Achaemcnians were originally first among equals (Sykesp 19-1, 
vol. 1, p. 1403. 

(S) Achaemenian dynaaty came from Pars (Worrell p pp. 125-126)- 

(63 Physical barriers have never boon of im portance b Poreia since AchaEincnian 
times (WiLion, IS32af p. 




m 


AFtlH AKS 

(1) After the Afghan in^'mion the population of Persia dimlni&b(rtl {Malralm, 
vol. 2, np, &J8-'&21). Descendanta of Afghan tribes are found wi Khura¬ 
san {vol. 2, p. 216). 

I>o not belong to the Persians so culled, but are Aryans and close to thetn- 
Of the semi-ftomadic peoples inhabiting Persia some are Afghims (Prichard, 

H^d^n^urtimcntH: C.L T6.2 (de Khanlkofl, pp. 5&. 63). Stature of 1400- 
1500 commoner than 1600-noo. Masson refere to only one woman 
albino—v'Ciy rare (pp. 103-105). Eyes of Kurds Isjror than thoia of 
Afghans (pp. 107-1 OS). WhHe Afghantatan has been aubjected to Indian 
and Persian intluenrea, the Afghans should be placed between Turkom^ 
and Mongols ainee they are not only brachycephalic bs the latter but 
also pragnRthous (pp. &5-S6)- Table of Afghaii measurements and means, 
including KhOjia (pp^ 13^^139). . « 

Principal nationalities In Afghaniatiin are Afghan. Pathan.Ghilaaip Tajik, 
and Hazarah, as weU as Uabak on the south^ bank of Oxus and Kafir 
on fioutbcTiii slop^ of Hindu Kush. Tradition refers Afghans to Syria 


(4) 
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(Bctlew, pp. 13-16). Afgtinns ar« r(rpr« 9 ei^mtives of anoicat Indian 
inhabEtnnts. Their true hone and seat are in Kandahar and Arghandab 
v^leys (pPi 105^110}^ 

CS) Are Ai^aM with C L 76.19^ 73.15 p. UO)* 

£«) Blnek hab and eyes, dark cornpleslott md luJLeii swngigor (Fenian Kufda) 
characteristic of Afghans too (Cun&QTit lS9^i vol. ip p. 553). Baluchi 
nckt lertnidahie as Afghan thnuzh like him hi^ long black hair 

In curls, frequently moiateniNi with rancid butter {voL 2* pp* 25S-259). 
(7) Meuutftbqua region of M&xanderan inhabited at one timo by Afghans 
(DanlluVt cols- 10-19, 2G-2S). Afghans teaenlble Inhuhltunte of Iran 
in size of head (ooU 135). According to Quatrelnges and Hauiy^ dmOa 
of Afghans are aomewhat almibir to ancient inhahitants of Caucasus 
(col. 145). 

(5) AfghaiiB are Iranians (Ulfalvy^ 44). 

(9) Afghans are InmianH (Ripley, pp. 442-452). 

(10) Afghans an clement qI FerBion population (Finn, pp. 32-33), 

(11) Afghanistan "a domiiaani population: Patban and, in the west, Afghan 

(Aoghon): derivation of word obscure. Term irst ap^li^ by for- 
eignem; of literary origin, Afghans raciaUy of Aryan origin and link 
India with Persia. Are Sunnis- Femian sMlcen by all AfgliaiiA of con- 
aidoration (Syku, 1921, voL 2, pp. 213-213), 

(12) Baluchi are generally regarded os akin to the AfghnuLS^ but Afghans are 

csaentfally dolkhocephalic (HuddoDi p. 103), 

(13) Afghan famillos have taken root in Kermanshah, Islahan, and Kemianp 

and on the border of Boluchialan (Wilson, 193Za, pp. 33-34}, 

AFSHAR9 

(1) One of most powerful of Turklsh-epeaklng tribes; spread ail over Persia 

but eapecially b Azerbaijan; number 2Sp00Q pcnsoiu (SboberU p. 2^)* 

(2) Gunduzlu are a Turkish tribe of the Afahar family (Lnyard^ p. 7), 

(3) Layard says the Gundualug, a B&khtiari tribe, are Turk Afibars (Huuesay, 

p. 122), 

( 4 ) Turkiah Kizilbaah tribe of 12,000 famlllei^ Beside in Azerbaijan. Probably 

come to Persia m eleventh century {Houtuni-iSchiiidlflr, pp. 4B et seo-h 

(5) One of moat numerous Turkish tribes In the north and northwest of Peraia 

(Curson, 1392a, vol. 2« p. 270)>. Ka'b Arabs^ pushing toward the Jarrahl 
River, i:^mo into collision with a tribe of Afshars whose headquarters 
were at Dorak on that river (vol. 2, pp. 320-322]. The ''Encyclopaedia 
Britannica" prior to 1892 IMs Afsbars add Kajais in Rhurasan under 
Tatars; number lOO.COO (vol. 1, p. 179), 

(0) Following Turks,, the Afshais migmied westward acro^ northem Ferslu 
(Hoddan^ p, 97). 

Am4K 

Only Mongols now in ancient limits of Lmn^ Hazara and Aimaks drifted there 
in fouiteenth century fBrinton, pp- 4-5), 

Sa oho CKEeAR Aimak 

Ain ALU 

{1} Nomad Khamaah tribe (Arab) of Fam and tArbinn, 1&90 (Curzon, 1392 jl, 
vol, 2, pp. U3-U4), 

(2> One of the hve Khnmaoh tribes^ of Turkieh descent (SykcAj 1921, vol, 2, 
p. 479), 

S€t afio Apatlp, Arayalu 
Ajkmis 

(1) Listed under Mongulo-Aryans. Gabia are composed mainly of Tajiks and 
Ajemis fHoufisay. p. 103), From Qum to a line between Isfahan and 
Abadeh is the territory of Iraq Ajemi [Iraq-i-Ajaml, inhabited by a mixed 
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papulation of Turkomani imd Medo-PtenUn Atyslw+ «ha call thcnwclvia 
Ajemia (pp. 110 et Include greater portion of of Iran. 

Group eiteiida from Tonran to DeK Bid and from Lurifitan to Klfiuniaiin, 
mdudtng Tehran, lafahan^ Qum^ and Qumiaheii [ShahresaS. CJ. &4+81 
and 81-&4 (Tehran). At Qum ip* 115} a number of the inhabitania bad 
a vertioil fiattening of Lbe frontal bone. The phyaicai charactcrktics 
are deiicatOr The hair m thick and gttBay+ einiilar to that of the Turaniana. 
They cut their hair and generally ahave the face with the eicepllon of 
the muatache. The nose lasjuaJI and delicate. Head longer than Armenia 
BiWr arch Im® dcireloped (p. 120). N.L 66.7 (p. 1S3), 

(3) Tribe of Ajenus actually doea not exist. In Aiahic adzkam means ''foreign" 
and the Arab$ uaed this term to designate all not Arabs, Ajeiuia aimply 
meaning Penilaiw, the urban population of Iraru Stature ISI.5 (BanDovh 

(3) "iradjemia'' are an intermixture of pure Iranbti with Turkomaii or Tatar 

stock (Rlpleyn pp. 442-452). 

(4) ''Hadjemis" of Petnia are included in Ihjt IT^xm-MtdikrranfUM group {ttaddnn, 

p. mh 

(5) To the west of n line from Aaterabad to Yeid to Kerman are the Ajembi 

between Tehran imd lefshan. Ajemii of the Caspian littorel beat the 
Tiiimo of Talych and Maaandefsmijt. The Ajemis, dolichocephnlic and 
medium in stature, are of Assyrian or Indo-Afghan type (Deniker, pp. 
&05-507h 

Akhai. 

Clan of TurkomanA (BuxtonT p. 623% 

AiPiun 

Kurdish tribe of Kermanshah: 1,000 famUjoa fCurxon^ 1302ai voL 1+ p. o57)- 
Alabeglu 

Stationary Kashkal tribe (Turks) of Fare and LjiTi5tun+ (Curxont 13928^ 
vdL 2, pp. 112-114% 

Nomad Kashkai tiihe (Turks) in Fare and Ldiriatan^i 1S75 and 1880 [Gursonj 
1882a, voL 2, pp. 112-114)* 

Al bu GRtJaAiSH 

Arab tribe of Khuxistan, numbering 500 or more uduJt males (Cureon, 1882a, 
voL 2, pp. 320-322). 

'ALI-lLAilia 

Von LuAchan makes them one of modem representatives of ancient HIttites 
CHitth p^ IB). 

Ai4 Kxfti KiiANt. See AlakuiSi 
A ilALEil-l-lLKIIA.VI 

'^Amala'i-llkhani/* Knshkai trlbo (Turks) in Fere and Laristan {Curson, 1892Sj 
voL 2, pp. 112-114% 

AliALEH Shahi 

'^Amalah Shahi,'* nomad Khnmsah tribe (Aiabs) of Fare and LarisUm^ 1B7S 
CCunon, 1892a, VoL 2, pp. 112'114). 

AUARbi; 

Called "Amanlu^': Kurdish tribe moved by Shah Ahbas from Northwest Prov^ 
inceo to uplands of Khurasan (Curaon, 18928^ vnl. I, pp. 8T-99). 

Am?AR 

True Turk dan in Ghor belonging to the Ghiljl (Bellew, p, 100). 

Ansar UBfi 

''little Christians"^ bypei-hrachyccphaLi in northern SjTia (Eipley, pp. 442- 
452% 
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APATI+tF 

[Abftdlu?|—Nomad Khanm&b tribe (Araba) o/ Fara and Laristan, ISfiS (Cuixon, 
lS9Ca. vol,2, pp. 112-114). 

Stt alio Akayalu, Ai!<iALU 

Arabs 

fi) There ftre ^^ome Aniblfifl tribes in KuitUataii {Malcolint 2, pp. _20 1 - 210 ). 
and in KhunkaaQ (p, 216). Arabian tribeE of Pemia mam thpr ortoai 
Amb cbaracteriatic& (voL 2, p. BIT). Ar&ba alao in BuJkh and Biikboni, 
but weakened by the rule of Afghans and Tatars {voL ly pn 277)- 
Arab longuagie [In Inml—the language of tribiH of Arabian extraction, 
nilRibermg eight families and ^3,500 peraons (Shoberl, p. 20)+ 

Ar^ Asiiiidc dolieboccphalB: alsn ortbognaihous {RetiiuH, p. 112). 

Head rneasuremenffl of North African Arab? compared with Jews and 
Semites; C.L 76.0 and 76,9; from Pniner Bey (de Khanikoll, P+ 70)- 
Same frimakulifl by de KhanikoH; C.L 71.7, 83.1, 72 9, 80.1, 72.6 (p. 7l)+ 
Tajiks are too numeroua to be the deaMindants of Amb waxnora <pp. 
S7-88)+ Measurements on Arab skull from North Africa (p, 131). 

Arabs listed under Semitea (Houssay, p. 103). Some Ilala, who appear lo 
be of Arab oriein now intermingled with Fars’&p are Arabs (p. 119). 

(6) Some families of Qum dnd Khaahan call themselveH Arabs, but have now 
very little Semitic blood (Houtum-Bchindler, p. 48). 

(7) Accerdbg to Houtum-Schindler, Arabs comprise 52,020 familios in^PerBia. 
According to Kolotaref, Arabs comprise 300,000 persons in Persia (Curaon. 
lS92a. vqI. 2, pp* 492^94). Majurity of Arab population in Persia is 
eettl^ CvoL 2. pp, 269-271). Coastal pktna (Kbimstim) have On Arab 
papulation mkM to oomc extent with Persians. Began with Arab con- 
qu^t in A-P. 641 and recruited since by spontnneous immigration 
from Tigris and Persian Gulf, as well oa colonkte bruusht by Shah la mail 
from Nejd. Most important in this area are fCa*b Arabs of whom there 
were originally se^^oty-two tribes, Accortllng to Robertaon, there are 
twentyHdne tribes of the province, not Ka'bs alone, tiumbcring 500 or 
more mides- K umber of emiiller tribes is large. On oaetern borders are 
the Muntedh of Hawi^eh and Bdnl Lam, who are b Turkish territory 
[now Iraqi, The Arab and aemi-Anib tribes of Khuzietan have been 
reckoned Iwtwcen 170,000 and 2W.OOO (vd- 2, pp. 320-322)- Migratory 
tribes pf Fjub and LarisEan are Turkish Lurs and Arab's. Khamsah 
tribes are Arabs and far less numertiiia than the Turka (voU 2* pp. 112- 
114). Baluehis datm to be Aimha by descent ^vol. 2^ pp. 26S-269)+ 
According to the Encyclopaedia Britanntea" pnor to 1892* .Arabs In 
Khuraann number 100,060 tvol, I, p. 179). There are a lew Arab families 
at Kalat-i-Skdiri [vol. 1, p. 139). 

After prchiBtorit rimes the Aryans of Persia mixed with Arabs. Arabs 
us^ the term Ajsmis to designate ail those who were nut +ArabB (Danilav, 
cols. 19-19, 2^23). Amhe resemble inhabitants of Iran La arm and leg 
dimensloHB (col. 136)+ 

Kurds have eJfkiity to Syrian Arabn. Semitic typo in Pots la occurs along 
lino of contact with Arabs* producing a darker population (Ripley, pp. 
442-462). 

(10) Arabs, who came aver at time af the Mohammedan conquest are one of 
four ciasHea in Pemia (Fino, pp- 32-33). 

(11) Timutia are of Arab origin; there are Arabs in Khurasan (Syk-ea, 1921, 
voL 2, p. 392). Arabs, who form half of Khamsah tribes, are sub¬ 
divided into Sheibani And iabbarch; emigrated from Nejd and Oman 
(SykesK vol. 2, p. 479)+ 

(12) According to Macoudi, some Arabs derive their genealogy from Kahtan, 
and others invoke their rolariooship with Persia. The Pahlavi Qunde- 
hesb seema tq support this lattOf view. Th* pragenitor of the Taxia or 
the Arabs was Tax* I p- Arab and Petskn had a ooitiman stem b wisi- 
em Asia (Modi. 1919, ft* 733), Firdusl spoaks of the Araits as the 
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Tmis. MorMver^ Amba wore good Bailors [pp+ 73Tp 7333- After hia 
conquest of PerFm Alexfmdc-r hud Amba in hm army {p* In ibe 

beginning of CbriatiAn ^ra. tJia Arabs of Yemen left tbelr countiy 
and went northward (p, 739)+ The TazikSp one ot the two principal 
athnical groups of Perelnt are deactmdfijils of the ZoroHatrianiBed AraoBn 
Voti Luschflji speaka of them ea "'the descendnnia of the old PemianB/' 
Some Tanks b^mo aaaoeiated with Zoroestrianiaoip evidence of dose 
contact with Perskma (pp. T4T-74S). 

(13) Arabs an intmalve group in Iran. Semitk tAmbJ tnvasiona have moNlidod 
the Persian type (Haddoiip pp. 102-103)* 

(U) Asayrmn race b miied with Arab elementa In Bouthem Penlfi (Donlker, 
pp. ^&-S96)+ Balnchts are mixod with Arabs m the soiith+ The tiind 
of Makran, anld to be pure BaluchiSp are only Arabii of the Kntratim 
tribe fp. SOS)* 

(15) Arabfl, who live as nomndsp are the purest type in PerataH Probably 

doscondants of local A mb settlers. Fhytieal type no longer Arab and 
can pasA for Persians (Ivanov, 115)^ 

(16) The Ambs wero known by the Chlnw as the "Tbs!'' or "Ta sbi ' (a tmn- 

acription of the Feraian 'Tast" or 'Tajik''); tho Ambo were therefore 
made known to the Chinese by the Fmiafis- Once tho Muhammadan 
TbI Arabs were fcgnrdod by one body of PeiBians as representatives of 
the Arab werid, thus their name was extended to aU Araba (HaeaPi 
p.79)* 

(17) Croze contain clement of Peraianized Arabs (HIttI, pp^ 22-23J* 

(18) FLeJda of Haluchlsmn are probably of Arab origin. Ambg necopied jdl 

southern BaJurhifitan and Beistan frem a very early date and apread 
throufth Sind Valley until twoEfth eentu^. Peoples of Arab extraction 
intermixed with Dmvidian and Persian stork are odEod Baluch 
(MacMuna* p+ 7)- 

(tS) Fkit of four great nomadic movements was that of Arabs In seventh 
cemiiry. It b probable that the extensive colonixation of southern 
Fom and Khuxistan by Arab tribes wsa subsequent p sod Independent 
of tho original invEision of Persia by Arnba in the sixth century. Was 
B tnodomrely penccful penetration of tb^ mountains of southwest 
Persia by Ambs in fifteenth and aubsofiuent centuries CWilson^ I832n, 
pp. 6^70)d of l^dittg tribes in Luristiin and Fare of Arab orl^. 

HuJers of ^favid dynasty tPeraiikn descent) sometimes marriod .^mb 
women (pp. 33-34)* Zoroaotrinn culture successfully reaisUd asslmna- 
tion by tne Arab invaders of the seventh century, because Arab soldiers 
marrira Into the eoimtiy and children took mother^a faith (pp. 2&-30), 

Arameams 

Persia wsi? under Greek* ^mitic, Aramean* and Turanian sway for BOO years 
(do KhnitikolTi pp+ 74-7G). 

AftAYW+tr 

Nomad Khniru^ tribe (Arabs) of Fare and Laristnnt 1S7S (Curaon> lS92a, 
voL 2, pp. 112"il4). 
nIfiO AINALU 

ARD-l-SfriBl. Set lTRJ>l-glllRl 

AumANTi 

it) One of the trabes of the Modoa (HercKJotus lOl)* 

(2) Possibly Avyam (Sykes. 1921* voL 1* pp, 95-99). 

Nomad Kasbkai tribe (Turks) in Fore and Laristauj IS90 (Cuizon^ 1892a, 
vol.2, pp, 112-114). 

AXWS'iANB 

(!) Colony in suburb ot lafahnn does not amount to 3130 funiliw. Annenlans 
in Pereia eBtimnteil by BLihop of Julfa as 12,388* about ooMixth of their 
number before the Afghan invasion (Malcolm, vol. 2k pp* 518-621), 
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(3) HalkanB of Armeiiians are Aryims clcree to but not belonginj? to Peraiims 
(Prichan3» ITl). 

(3) lAvc north of Kiuda and Nestomm and are Ifaabitiii, modined by oofilaet 
with Semites and Turla, For Armen tan type, rtfer to people of Astrakhatu 
They are of tall etature. well proportioned, but inclined to obesity. Head 
form ts Iranifln and dolichoceblialic. Eyes are large and black but deeper 
set than ainojig PotHiansv The forehead b low; nG^sB very prombientp 
very aqitilmep and very lofijt* The oval face is Jongor than the Petalan^ 
The neck is long and leant but the Enouth, hands, earip and feet are 
generally iarge and not as small as among the Persians (de Khanikol!, 
p. 112)- Mettsnretnents of an ArmeDian skull (pp. 133-139)* 

(4> Armen iaoB lusted under MotigolcHAryans fHnuisfiayp p. I03>* Armenianj 
at Jnlfas originnlly brought there in ie&5, have shorter heads, more 
develo]^ sygomatic arches, than the Ajemts- Thorax strong, new 
short and prominent; C.L aecurding to Chantrep 84--a6: as braohycephalic 
as pure Turkomans (p- lliO). 

(S) Some of the Armenmn giris are beautiful fair-skinoed, and prize their 
'^Baghdad hoir* scars {Bkhop, voL 1, p. 3S>. 

16) Accotdbg to Houtum^chindler, Armenians in Persia number 43>000 
(Curaont 189Zo* vol, 2, pp- 492^64), Kurdbtan contains Armenian 
elements (voL p. 649). In Aaerbaijan the Armenians number about 
33p8d0, though leas than Nestorians (vol. 1, p. 643). In 1810 no Arme¬ 
nians in Kerman although now some (voL 2^ p. 244). Shah Abbas trans¬ 
planted entire Armenian eommunitjf from north west provinces to Isfahan 
to teach trade and attract prosperity" {voL I, pp. 9T-9S): l^OOD Arrae- 
Ti iaTiH in Tehran (vol, 1, 332)+ 

(7) At one time Mazanderan occupied by AmienUns. Khurasan Tajiks 

resemble Artneniani in brachycephaly {Danilov, cok+ 2fl-2S). 

C+I- S6.6 (cols* 63-Sfi). 

(8) Armenians are settled b Tehran and JuUa {Houiiun-SchindJeri p. 43)- 

(9) Although Language of Armcniana seems to be AryTin, they are more closely 

relat^ to 3i& Turkomaria than to the Gfoeks and Penaians, Armeniiins 
moot reprosenlotive of Armonoid typre, Kurds and ArmeniaiiB contend 
for mastery of Axia Minor* There are about 5,000,000 Armenians; over 
half in Turkey, nest in Russian Gaucaaia and Peraim Pure in physical 
type and have religiotis solidarity (Ripleyp pp. 442—152)* 

(10) Historian's Htsiory of the World quoted to show that Phrygio-Thracum 

tiibai were the ancostora of the Armenians, although Hagofian clmmed 
Arm^niana were dencendanta of the Parthlaiid. Armenians are an 
element In Persian population (Finn, pp. 32“33)+ 

(11) Annenlans included in Christian population of Imn (BykeSp 1921, voL 1, 

pp. 13-14)* 

(12) Armenians an intruaive group m Peraia (Hadden, pp. 102-103). 

(13) Von Luscban makes Armenians one of modem rapmicntativGa of ancient 

Hittites (HLtti, p. 16)* 

hyaxs 

{1> Community of origin of the Aiyans of Imn and the Hindus is an accepted 
fact Khajiikoff, p^ 35)- 

(2) Ancient Aryan from aculpturaa of the Achnemenian klnj^, were tall 

with handsome, not atrictly Grecian facea^ J^eads Indo-European in 
^ape^ abundant hair (ftawlinaon, vol- 2^ p. 307). 

(3) Aryans of Pereia comprise the Farals and Lurs (HouHsay, p. 103). Measure- 

men te of Aryans tLurs) (p- lit). Janekls differ from other Bakhtiana 
by a leaser de^rae of brachyc&Phaly and by a greater number of Aryan 
characters. Prasence of ajmther distinct tribe near Meidowid having 
no possible relationship nith Faraia or Lura confirms hypothesis of an 
Aryan otcupation of the Bakhlinri coiintry (pp. 122-126), _ Peraians 
had the CJ- of other Aryana: Hindus, Afghans, and Lurs* which was 73 
(pp, 13G-137}* 
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(4^ Old Aryan or Imnian pre«ds?d Afaba^ TurkSp and Tutsiro in Perem. Mief 
that Bakhtiartp Aryans by deac^t (CnrMn, lS52a^ Vol+ 2* pp- 27ft-27SJ. 
Buluehls speak oo Aryan or Arjuniied toneuo (voL 2, pp, 258"259), 

(5) In ppohfetorle timra Arywis of Persia came into contact with other woplca. 

Later mbied with atocks, namely AsnyHanp Arabs^ imd Jew-^p 

and with inhahitants of AhU Minor aiid Greece, os well ajt with Turka 
and Monels (Danilov, cols. 10-1 Si 26*28). 

(6) i Caocasie, Aryan, ;mcl Semitic stocks i^^ro tiio three gnmt dlvisicias 

White race in western A,^ia In prehistoric and protahistorin (Bnn- 
ton> pp. 1 L-I7>. Aryan stock controlled the land at dawn of history from 
the Zn^m to the Pamir. Both Modes and FrotCHMcdcs wTie Aryans 
(p. m- 

(7) Langua^ of .Armenians seems to be Aryan, hut they are more dosely 

related to the Turkomatis than to the Aryait-speakinp Greeka and 
Fmlans (Ripley, pp. ^42-452). 

fd) Herat ppovmco oecupted by Aryan TajikSp while Wnkhan* Roshan, and 
Kafiriaton comsist of ancient Aiyan tribes and broken claius. Afghans 
are radally of Aryan origin CSykea, 1921, voL 2p p. 217}. Iranian Plateau 
dominaled by Aryans. History of ancient worid a stm^le between 
Stmitic nices of the south and the Aryan meea of the north, with com¬ 
plete victoiy of the northom. The 'Indo-F-umpeati'’^ question is more 
commonly termed the Aryan questton (although the term Ar>'an is 
strictly appllcabto only to the Jndo-lnmian. ^ouip}. The ongmaE idea 
was that from iomc primitive home iflA'amis of Arynns peopled the uninj 
habited parre of the northern hemisphere^ It- is now generally adnntted 
that It is more correct to speak of a 'Tamily of Ar^n and 

perhaps of a primitive dfilKation, which had preceded the sepa- 

raLion of the different Atysm dialects from their common stock" (r^ 
Denlkerp p. 618). The .4ryane were evidently inhabitants of a land with 
a continental dunatOp as they recognized only two or three seasoos. 
Their lanj^ago shows that they wera steppe-dwellera, that there was a 
marked absence of rnountains and forests, and that only a few handy 
Lpccs such as the birch and the willow were known^ Some scholars locate 
the original ‘"home"' of the Aryans in the steppe nepon to the n-orth of 
Khurapan and on the plains of southern Russia; otnerB place it souths 
west of the Caspian Sen. It is thought that the Medes migrated from 
southern Ritssia, and gradually occupied the western side of the Iranian 
Ftateau. The Pteraiaiw entered eastern Persia from the steppes north 
of Khuranon and occupied Fars. By 16&0 B-C Iranian nnd IHndu ele- 
mentfl. of the Aiy^ans had not yet become difforontiated. The Busaep 
ParacUcenl, Stnichalesp and Arisanti of Herodotus were poasibly Aryans 
(vo!. U pp. 

f9) The Bundeheeh propoaes that Arabs and Faraians, Semites «id AiyanSp 
had at iiiat a common stem in w&loni Asia (Modi, 1919, p. 733). 

(10) Medcs proper w^ere an Aiyan people who clslmed ralntiomhip to the 

Aryans of northern India and the Aryan papulations of Europe (Sayce, 
pp. 73-74). 

(11) Aryan invoaion from northeast prompted by drought and over-population. 

Citmc through Fchiia to **Fortilo Crescent" (Worrell, pp. 20-21). This 
occurred just after 2000 b.c. and after settling for a time in Persin and 
TurkestanC?), the hrancli which h coiled "Aryan'^ in a narrower aence 
separated info two groups, one, the Iranmn, remaining in Pemui, and 
the othtTf tho Indian, later modifted by Dravidianfl- At about the same 
time the Aryan barans of Milanni establi^cd themselva in Armenia. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century the Aryan dynaaly of the 
Kassifes had taken poegcssion of Babylonia (pp. 121-122). Ajyui- 
speaking Nordic nomads roamed the steppe of eastern Russia and 
blended with the Tunmian-speaking Mongols In Finno-Ugrians. Influ¬ 
ence the Persians (pp. 124-126)+ 
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{12] Aiyan-epeiJCLDe: Nofdlc ftomad* from eastern assimilated or^lna 

lahabitojitA of Fcmia in some amas as early oa 20(10 B.C* fWilsofip l!l32ai 
P. 23), 

(13) Fuit appear in &£esopotaitiia about 1450 B.c. Ori^al honue of Arynna 

Ir ^'Kraavci*^ between the Okuh and JasmrtiJa, tuiwanzm aad Samar- 
knndd First eronp of AiyaaM to etniputa ware the Indo-Aryansp tne 
serond the IranlntiSd the last the Saka (SacaeJ+ After a abort mHoo 
R ussiim l\irkeEtnn they entered Iran through the nortbem highland 
near Sarakhsp tow^ llerat (Honddd^ 1935^ pp. S-10 )h - 

(14) Aiyana at Peisepolie have rather bitsad heads and faees, thickp curly^ 

blati hairp bjgic eyesp high forehendsp and promment cheek bones. 
Nose is decSdudly hookup narrow and hi^h-tariogedp but with a s^ungly 
deprea^ tip aod mthar Ui^ winga, quite different from Semitic 
in Babyloiaia, of Armenoid m Assyrian sculpture (ITmleld and Keath, 
pp. 42-S3). 

AsAKX^n 

One of Arab tribes of over SOO males tn Khumtan (Cunonp I392a» vol- 2, 
pp. 320-322). 

ASZUC{IA-11A5I1 

Subdivision of the third section of the Qajar on the lower branch of the River 
Gur^n (Sykes. 1931+ voL 2^ p. 277). 

Assyrian? 

fl) Meafiurcmeiita of skull listed under Semites (do Xbanihoffi pp. 71,131-132). 

(2) After prebktoric times the Ai^os of Persia miaed with Aafiyriana. KhurB* 

mn TVilks resemble Afi&ynana In brachycephaly (DfindPVp cola. i0-12i 
23r-28) ; C.L 39.6 (cols. 33-6fi). 

(3) Assyriana came into conlnct with f-liam in ita mountain EKretloUi which in 

andent times pr^lominated (Sykfis+ 1921+ vol- Ip pp. 66-33). 

(4) Mode home ui Kurd^b mounUinj$ ami of Lake Urraia invaded by Asey- 

riana in 349 B.c. (S^ce+ pp. 73^74). 

(6) Physically the [nmians are composed of the Assyrian race miaed 

Turkic elements in Peraia and Turkey^ with Indo^Afghan dements m 
AfghjMihttniii and with Arab and Negroid elementa in southern Persia 
and southern Baluchistan. PaisLs are of Assyrian or Indo-Afghan type 
(Deniker+ pp. &05-607). Makranis are a miature of Indo-AfghRUr Asay- 
rianp and Negro mce& (p. 663). 

Aa9YRIAN-€lUU>i;AN3 

Brachycephals of wesiem Iran (Danilov, cok. 10-19, 26-23). 

Aze^hBaUanus 

(1) A group of the Mongol family (HouasayT p. 193)» 

(2) The Inhabitants of Azerbaijan: are occupied mably in agilculturo, ho^- 

cidtuia, and cattln breeding. Robust, relatively tah, and po^£££aing 
dark hair and dork eyos^ they apeak an Azerbaijani dialect of the Tutkbb 
language, und mu therefore lu^uaJly called tho Axerbaijon Tatars. They 
do not+ howeyer+ resemble the Tatars- One am even awumo that they 
have retained a purer and more uniform typo than the oth^r tri^. 
They are Shiah Mohammedans (DnnfloVk cok. 10^19^ £3-28], phyaical 
chnracterv: hair w&vy or strsi^ti lips medium thick, teeth medium to 
largo in some wear. Stature, means 166.6-1 G9.9; G.I. 73.9 (73.0- 
89.6); M,F.D. lOCp Bia. B. m; Big. B. 194.2. In later uhle give* C.L 
as 73.1 (DanHoVk petaaim). 

(3) Azerbeidjisn Tatamk a major ckmimt in P€raitt, are pooicively Iranian in 

every trait, althoUBh their lanugo ia Turkish; the lin^Ut must class 
them os TurlK. They are an intermixture of pure Irimian with Torko- 
tium or Tatar strain [Ripley, pp. 442-452). 

(4) Azerbaijanii of Pemia and Caucasus, who are more or tees crossed with 

Turks, are included in /raite-AfcdifsrrancMs type (Haddon^ p- 36). 
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(5] Some 2,OOOiODO A^rbaijiuii& were introduced into the Can casus hy the 
Perai&iiB in the sevatit^enth century; sLEnilar to the Tajiks in physiraJ 
ckaractenstics {Deiijker:^ pp- 

Bajiao^ur Kiham 

Nomnd Kashksl tribe (Turk») of Faia and Larutan, liTi (Curzonp lS$2a, 
voL 2p pp. 112-114). 

Bahablv 

(1) Nomad Khltmaiih tribe (Arabs) of Fare and I^xiaUn, 1875p IMt-lSSO 

(CuczoUp 1892a, Vol. 2^ pp. 112-114). 

(2) Oziginaily a hmm^h of the ShEunlua (Syriam); now separate; 2,SOD families; 

inhabit Pars and AzerbnijBLn. In Fius knowu as Arabs because irom 
Syria (HoutUTn-Sehindlerp pp. 4S et seqO- 

(3) One of the five Khamsah tiil^p of Turkish descent t&ykes. 1^1, vol. 2, 

p. 479). 

Daiat 

''Beiat,'^ nomad tribe speaking so-cEdlcd AxiuhAijanlu dtaJect of Turkish with 
JaghaCai forms. Turkish KixIlbaHh tilbe^ Bekts are mentioned in Rashid 
ed dittos tables omong so-called Talar tribes- Some ncttted Jn Asia Minorp 
olhens in Perak. Occupy district on north of Bufujird and Kbummiahad. 
Some in Farti and Khurasan^ oihera joined the Kajais^ forniing the Bubdi- 
vision Shambeiatlu (Ifoutum-Schindler, pp. 48 et leq.)^ 

One of Arab tribes of Khusisian of more than 800 males (Cumtit 1892Sp vol. 2, 
pp. 320-322), 

BAJRI. Set BAflERl 
EAKIiTIARtS 

Cl) Part of Luri lan^agje Itihabit mounlaitiomi tract bordering on 

Turkey and Persia* and independent of both powers (Shoberip p. 20)* 

(2) Immigration probably took place after the thirwentb centuiy'. Comprise 

among others; Biudtjnk, Dinaninis fLayard, p- 7). 

(3) Bakhtlari skull mesAured (Duhousset^ pp. 23-24)- 

(4) Bakhtiari skull measured by Duhousset most snafogous with Teh ranis; 

but great vertical diameterp artificial m part, indicates strong Semitic 
infiuenne (de Khanikoff, p. 109), Head meagummentis; C.L 90.fi fpp. 
59p 63). There is a slTUilnrity between Bakhtiaris and Bftiuchb Cp. J08). 

(5) listed under AMongolu-Semits. Inhabit rnounlain region between Lura 

aad Faraifl. Buhoueset infers that all Bakhtlaris nre the mult of the 
fusEon of the Tuntniiui Srythiana with the Semite of Babel-Aaauf- 
Duhousset characterkes thorn, above alU bosid^ their bmohycephalyt 
by the shape of the oociput, which falls vertically into the nuchal pro¬ 
jection. This fiat toning b without doubt due to an artiSeiaJ defoncatioD 
produced during childhoodn. The Bakhtiarts one not a single group. The 
difierent tribes did not have the same origin. According to layard the 
Bindunlfi are aborigines miacd with Syrians. The Dinaninb came from 
Isfahan to Mokmlr about l88fi. The Gunduidus arc Turk Afshorv and 
the Janekis who live between MalEunir and Ram Hormuz arc also Turks-. 
The mountnin chain which ksa been Lhe enforced retreat of tho srattered 
tribes, has been the theatre of pumeroua Aryan^ Turaniaiit and Semitic 
fusions- Tho Tunminn element appetifs \n rertain pbceo to bo pre- 
ponderwit* in otheia it disappeam Ofousaayx pp^ 121-126)- Measure¬ 
ments of Janekis npply to entire Bakhtiari group tp- Mcasurementa 

of a Bakhtiari mulatto (p. 127). Nose measurement of a Bakhtiari 
(Jancld) (p. 1S8). Occupy mountains near Busiana Cpp- 186-137). Arti¬ 
ficial cranial deformation sUll exists among Bskhtiaris {pp. 140-143)^ 

C6) Bakhtiari women have a weird beauty; dark, long eyes, well^aiked oye^ 
browB, artEficially proLonged, straight prominent noses, wide mouths 
with thin lips, long straight chins, uid maEses of black hair (Bishop, 
vol. Ip p. 31S). 
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(7) Acctirdba td Houtum^khindlef, Bakbtlmrk and Lura numbct 46.^00 

rBTiiiiies bi Persia (CurzoRp VoL 2p pp- 4 92-494J. Bakhtiaris a 

(iubdivuion of Lum and cla^saDd aa Leka fvoL 2* PP- SGS-STO), Rich tmd 
Bakhtmria were Kurds. Sopie BnkhtioriE are relw of Greek ^loriies. 
Sul^cient to believo they are by descent and have lived for 

eenlynes in theij- present mDuntainn. In iSHd RawlIiiaDn gave total of 
Bakhtiaria and tJieii’ dependenciea ns 2S+000 familiee; in Lsyard 
made it 37,TOD^ in cenaua 170,000 sonla [vol- 2^ pp. 

Adfacent tc the Munteflk nf Hawizeh live the Bakhtiads^ Alike in 
eosEitnie and complexion, darkness tg the prevailing hue of the external 
man. Their hair m black, with \1s two long uneut tufts curled behind 
the oar, black their buehy eyebrows and itaehing eyes beneath, black the 
l^ord and mustache, black the snmtl skullcap upon the hijad, blsek the 
coat of the male, and bluedilack the mdigiMycd cloak of the femule. 
The men are robust and nitiscular In appearance, and have a very manly 
bearing. The women are tall and dark, of ahapely limbs and erect carriage 
(vol. 2^ p. SOO)^ Qaehqaie difitcr little from Bakhtiaria- Five thousand 
families went over to Hakhtiarii about 1SS70 (vol. 2, pp. 112-114)+ 

(8) Bakhtioria are of mmed oHsfio and are charseterlzed by a short head: in 

thfe ffiapt^ct second only to the Tajiks (DanOov, cola. 10-18, 26-2S). 
Stature 17L&. C.[. 88.4 U^ilovt passim)* 

(9) Kashnais in summer mo\'e to vicinity of Qumisheh where they are in touch 

witn Bakhtiaris (Sykes, 1921, vof. 2, pp, 477-476)* 

(1) ^^Beludjfl^* are Aryans close to but not belonging to Persians (Prichard, 

P. 17lh 

(2) Similar to Bakhriam (de KhanlkofT, p. 108). Skull measurementB of a 

Baluchi (pp. 13B-139>* 

(3) According to Houtum-Schlndler* Beluchis and fflpftiea number 4,140 familiea 

(Curzon# lS92fl, vol. 2, pp. 492—194). Decide majority of them settled, 
(vol. 2i pp. 309-270). Chief modem inhabitants of Persian Seistan 
Include Bcluchbi, of w4oin the principal tribes in Seiston arc the Sarhundl 
and the Shnhreki (vol U p. 228), PrtyaillnK tribe of BoluchLitaji; 
claim to be Arabs by dcacwit* of the Koreiab tribe: ctmtradleted by evi- 
dencOi both of physiognomy ^nd language, which li mn Ar^wn or Aryan- 
used tongue, akin to Pehlevi or old Persian. Pottinger attnbuted to them 
a Turkoman^ Le. Seljuk-Turkiah descent. Bcllew identi^ed them with 
the Baloecha of Indian pedigree. Admixtures of Hindu and African 
Negro obvious in some areas. The ordinaiy Beluchi b not nt'orly so 
foimldable m specimen of humanity aa the AfEhan» olthoUEh like him he 
wears hhi long biack hair in curls, frec|uently moistened with rancid 
butter. Belucnk have an intense passion for tnbal independence and dis¬ 
like of Pere^anfl^ whom they call Gajara, the Beluch ver&ion of the name 
of tho reigning dynasty (vol 2, pp. 258-289), Barhad contains Belucbi 
tribfEo who are Bunnts fvoL 3* pp,2S2'2$3)h ''Encydopoeilialtrilannica'' 
before 1892 lists Beluehls in Khurasan under Tranians; number 1D,000 
(vol. J, p. 179). 

(4) There are Baluchis in Kburaaon (Sykeo, 1921+ vol. 2+ p, 392)» 

(5) Baluchis are generally regarded os akin to the .Afghan, but are on the 

borderline of mrao-brachycephsJy, and may bo called Indo^IranuB, 
Brahub in physical measuraments are Baluchis (Haddon, p. 1Q3). 

(8) Baluehia (Bilocb) bolong to the Inili^-Afghao race; tnbc^ with Arabs 
in the south, with Jata and Hindus in the east, with Turks in the north¬ 
west, and with Negroes in the southwest. Bind of .Mnkran, 5aid to be 
pure Baluchis j ore only Araba of tho Katratan tribe (DenIkeFj p. 508)+ 

(7) Nomad BuJuebia, who are of Iranian origin* differ from Persians nnd Kurds, 

Are Usually much smaller features not os regular* facial angle is often 
very sharp (Ivanov^ p. lo2). 

(8) It la certain that during the past ten centuriea the Bolueh element has 

increased Ita westerly extension In the southeast cofiter of Persia (Wilson, 
1982a, pp. 69-70). 
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Banwva 

Have stranger bmehycephRJy than Hazara but have a NJ* of 58-9 and are 
therefore of Pamiri Block (f-Taddonp p. 103). 

Bani Lam 

Lam*^' Arab triba in TiLrkiah territory on W4?gt^m bordcim of Kbuzistaii 
CCurzon, 1892a, voL 2* pp. 

Bani KUSHAfD 

^^Beni Hush aid/' Arab tribe of Khuzbitan ot more than 509 male? (Curzon^ 
1892a, val. 2, pp. 32^-322)^ 

Baxi bALEtl 

"fienj Saleh/* Arab tribe of Khuidatan at tnope than 500 mnlfa [Curzonp lS92ai. 
vol 2, pp. 320-322). 

Bani Tuult 

^‘Beni Turufp** Arab tribe of Khuaktan of luote than 500 mal^ [Cumin. 1892a, 
vol. 2i pp. 320-322)+ 

Barb AR IS 

Of Mongolian origin; emigrants fram Afghimiatan. Ceiiled Hazara in European 
literature. In their physical type they are pure MangolB, recalling the 
KalmuekSp the Q^hiz, and other peoplo of Central Aais. They are^ Bhort. 
strongly built, with comparatively fair complexions; beord* ore ihin and 
eoarie (IvauoVh p. IBB), 

BAaeai [Bajri» Baairi) 

(1) Nomad Khameab tribe (Arabs) of Furs and Laristan, 1875, 1889-^1^90 

(Curzon, lS93m vol 2p pp. 112-114). 

(2) One of the Pve Kimnmh tribes, of Turklsb desceDt (Sykest 192l> vol. 2, 

p, 479)* 

Bawieh 

One of Arab tribes of Khuzlstan numbering more than 600 males (Cuneon, 
1392a, vol. 2, pp. 320-322). 

B&»Ak MOIlAitliEDAX 

Skull meoAuremonts [do Kbanikoff, pp. 133-139). 

Bektask 

(1) ''HAll^hrietianA^' who form town populations fu some regions of Anatolia; 

physically elmilnr to T&thtackhy (fiiptey, pp. 442-4 S2)* 

(2) ¥on Luschnn mokes them (''Bektaahis'*) modem representatives of ancient 

Hittites (Hitti, p. IB). 

Beluchib. See Balucius 
Benjat 

Turkish tribe inhabitmg Kalai-^i^Nadiri (Curzon, 1892a, vol. 1, p. 13S). 
BeBBERIS- Sti BARUAIUa 
BlXOUNlS 

(1) One gf lops numcfoiLs tribes of Batditiaris; aboriginal; tmditlonaliy omigniLed 

from Syria (L 4 iyard, p. 7)- 

(2) X^iyard's sULt^ment eonceming origin of Bindtinis cited {ffoussayi p+ 122)+ 
BowanU— 

—and ielolawand, Kurdish tribes of Kemianshab under the tetilp of the Kerindj; 
LOOO families [Cunwn. 1892a, vol. 1, p. 537)+ 

BkAllUlS 

(1) Are Aryans dose to but not belonging to Peisians (Frichard, p, 171). 

(2) Sunni tribe inhabiting Sarhad (Curzon, 1392 a, voI+ 2, pp, 282-233). 

(3) Brahui tribe of B^uchktan was dark, of Dfavidum origin; darker, shorter, 

and more think-set than Baluehi {%kesp 19€2c, pp. 342-343). 
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(4) Puz:£Uii(t Bmimi apoatk a Dm^idiaii of 1ii:n^age bat from phyaical 

meaffarenitintff are BaluahL Br&hai of Samwin: CJr SL5p N.L 70.9,1 
stature m. (Haddoa, p. 103), BdIoh^ -bo /ndlo/roBUj type (p, 80). 

(5) The Brahui aomada of ea^iern regfoRp cBpecblly Dear Kelat^ reaembio 

IraniiuiA (DeBiker, p. 60@). 

(0) Tbe DmvidiaDa (Bnihuis) are represented m BaJuchiataD by: Kambamila 
and MEngala or Mongalfl CMaeMDDn« p. T)« 

Bupii 

(1) A tribe of tbe Modes (Herodotus 101 

(2) Poaslbly Tiuamana (Sykesp 1921, vol. pp, 95-99). 

BULLI 

Nomad tribe of Koshkal (Turka) m Fara aad LariflUOt 1890 (Cursonp 1892^^ 
vciL 2p pp. 112--tl4K 

Buba^ 

{1} A tribe of the Medcs (Herodotus it IQI), 

(2) Possibly Aryans (Sykes» 1921* voL Ip pp. 95“99>. 

CAisJAiia. See Qajar^ 

Caaducei 

Identilled with the Cardtn:ibi of XtBophon (CureoDp lS92ap vol. Ip pp. 549-531), 

CAHMAttlAKB 

(1) Cedled GennaniiiJis by HerodotUfl. Lived around Kerman. A distinct 

peoptBp more primitive than other Persians (Lawrence* footnote to 
Herodotiu k, 125). 

(2) Migrated into Femia, and gave KennaD ita name (Sykes, 19Sip voL If pp. 

95-99). 

Caspiaks 

If a name is wanted for the nre-Iranwin population of Iran, it is ad™able to 
apeak of Caapiana (Herzfeld* 1935, p. 2)> 

CjiAn AaAP3 

or the Arab peoples in Xhuriatan the moat important are the Ka'b (colloil. 
Cha'b) Arabs, of whom there were orlginady seven^-two tribes. Moat 
of these have died out or disappeared: hut thh rare is stQI the mo^t numeroui 
here. They number 63,000, are said orljcinslly to have mipated from the 
Arabian shore of the Peraian Gulf to the marshea near the Junctloii of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, where they became Turkish subfectfi; they mot'ed 
southward and cslahlished a new settlement on a canal leading from the 
Kamn, FuslUns eastward toward the Jenihi (Jarrahl) River th&y presently 
come into Collision with a tribe of Mshsrs (Curzon, voL 2 , pp. 320- 322). 
The Ka'b Arabs occupy the entire extent of territnij^ fium Mphammemi 
and the Karun Etiver eastward toward the river llindiaD, a distance of o>^f 
100 milfis. From long residence on Persian territories the Ka^b Anihi have 
lost much Chf their own national choracLer. They have intarmarriod with 
the Pembna, and have adopted the ^hish religion, m well as porta of the 
Persian dreas (voL 3, pp, 337-828)* 

Chaldeans 

(1) Those near Urmia, Salmas, and source of Z^h River are undoubtedly 

Semitic (de Khaniko^, p. 1IU>» Keatoriaua and ChaJdeam are a singie 
people. Latter name a modem creation for Nesturians converted to 
Catnoiidsm by Jesuits during eighteenth century (pp. lLl-113). 

(2) According to Houtum^chindlerj NestoriEmB and Chnideans in Persia num¬ 

ber 23,000 (Cureon, lS92a, vol. 2, pp. 492^94). lliere are Chaldean 
elements in Kurdistan (voL. 1, p. 549]. 

(3) Kurds ore probably descendants of Chaldeans (Ripley^ pp. 442-452), 
Chaudor 

Chin of Turkomans (Buxton, 1929, p. 623). 
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CllEHAS AIKAK 

(1) ar^ "'Char A^miac" oa th# wostem frontitra about Hermt m Afgbim- 

btan p. 13). 

m Waadarinff tribes of the Afehan border. The Chehar Aimak thbea {ILL 
Four Sottlomenta) wre originolly four tribes* rta. the Jamahidi* F|ruzlmlii, 
Timuri, and TaimunL Luter* two other tribes* the Hazara aitu Kipebakf 
were Included- The FtmzkuhisH TiUnauu^p and the^ tro 

of whom are said to be of Peisian origin, arc now not found m Pema- 
Membr^ of the other four hnmchcs are* But Dellew ipyea the ongjnm 
Chebar Aimak as the Timuri^ Taimuni* Dabi, and Suris the Jamahidi 
and Fmiikubi aa eul^ivigioti^ of Timurip and the HcLiarEa as synonymoua 
with the Dabi (Curzon* lS92nt vol p. l^S). 

(3) Inhabitants of the heart of Afghanutan (Sykesi 1921, vob 2, p, 211). 

CRSnARFINJAK 

Stationary Koshkai tribe (Turks) of Laristan and Purs* 18S0 (Cur^np I892ap 
vol 2p pp. 112-114). 

With nmrd to Gypsia^ k the Chenpyani of Turkey we find an approzimation 
to or the ongin of the Bumpean Zm^ri (Syk^* t902cp p. 344). 

Chubanrcra 

Sedentary Kurdish tribe of Keimnnshab {CurzoDp 18S2at vol 1# p. fiST), 

CfnJTA 

Have stronger braehycephaly than Hazara but an N^l- of &S and are tberefore of 
Pamiri stock (Kacldonp p. 103)* 

CoiXRlAS'S 

tobabit country north of the Ferajana and Medes to the Black Sea (Herodotua 
rv, 37). 

CVETAlKa 

Found on the Caspian and among the Perflians^ according to Stralw. Cyitlaiw 
may be regarded as Kurds with more phjlDlogical tboa geograpbLeal justi^ca^ 
lion (Lawrence* lot* cit-)- 

Daaks 

(1) A Persian namad tribe (Herodetus L 125). 

(2) Or Dahae; found east of Casplanp Doubtful whether name carried racial 

significance (Lawrence* loc. dL). 

DAI^AdAl 

Nomad Ka^kni tribe (Turks) of Pars and Laristan, ISTS (Cunon, 1392«. 
vol. 2, pp, IIS-UA}. 

Daih 

According to BelleWp one of the original Chebar Aimak tribes* synonymous 
with the Hazaras (Curzon* lS92a, voL Ip p. 193). 

Daaab Kham 

Nomad Kashkai tribe {Turks) of Fare and Laristwip iSTfi (Curzon^ 1392a, 
vok 2p pp. 112-114). 

Darasruri 

<1) ^•Daraahullp" nomad Kashkoi tribe (Turks), 1&7B and 1890 (Cuizon, 1S92 b, 
Vob 2, pp. 112-114). 

(2) A leading Kasbgais tribe (Syk«, 1921 p vol. 2p pp. 477-478). 

Dsiiwar 

(1) Belong to Jnde-Zraniw type (Haddon, p. 365* 

(2) Debwant or Dekhans are part of underlying Persian population of Balu- 

chkUm (MacMunUp p. 7). 
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D^I MOKAMMBDA.V 

skull (6s ifhanikoffp pp. 133-139). 

Dehusiaea.ss 

Persian tribe en^ged in husbandry (Herodnltis U 12S). 

DHlTLItAnR 

Turkiah Kizilbsab tribe; v$iy few left, live ic A^tarbaijan (Houtum-Schindlcr, 
pp. 4S et neq.). 

Dznaaukis 

fl) Bakhtiari anbdHiabn tom Isfalmn (tayardp p. T). 

(2) Layard says they arc a Bakhtiaii tribe which came tom lafahan tu Malamir 
about 1330 (Bouasay* p. I2t% 

Dhakgians 

Migrated to nortberu part of Baluchistan (Sykes^ 1^21 ^ voi 1, pp. S3-99). 
DilAVTISIANl& 

CD AUejc^ DfavldlAu race sa depleted on monunicnts nt Susa, may have been 
sluvefl or captiVEs (Brintou, p- 

(2) Brahui tribe is eertaiiily of Dnviiiian origin- May have been one Dra%idian 

race stretching tom India to the Shatt-ebAmh (Sykes, l$Clt2c, pp. 342-343). 

(3) Putting Brahui speak a Dmvidian type of language {Haddotip p. 103). 

(4) Indian branch of Aryan rate was modtfled by the Dravidlaiw ( Womll. pp. 

121-122)* 

CO) Dravidiana (Brachuis), chiefly Kambar^ia and Mingals or Mongabi 
spread through southern BiQuehistan and are scattered throughout the 
mountains of Kharan. BsJuchs have intermixture of Draviduin {Mme- 
Munn, p- T)^ 

DaopiCANS 

(1) A nomadic Ferslan tribe (Herodotus ii I2G)* 

(2) Many variatloiia of naine "'Droplcii'^ and It may be merely a term for 

•'wretched" (Lawrence, loc. cit.), 

Dkuzes 

IndcHlranian elements in the Druaes are varied and mu3tiplied^ probable 
banning and mtermarriage in Mesopcptamia and kter admixture with 
Persians in Syria- KaciiJly the Dniae people were a mixture of Persians, 
^Iraqis, and PetBianited Arabs (Hltti, pp. 22-23). Von Luschan makes them 
one of the modem mpresentatives of the ancient Kittites Cp- 1&>- 

DunitANiSi 

One of two great tribes of Afghanistan; inhabit eastern part (Sykes^ 1921 ^ 
vol 2p pp. 216-213). 

DtmxAD^ 

"Dumdas/’ a Pemian tribe In Baluchistan (Makran) (MacMuttn, p. 7). 
EutKrrps 

(1) The book of Ezra (iv: 9) distinguishes between the Susanechiansr or inhabi'^ 

tuiita of the plains, sjound Susa, and the Elamites or bill people. Under 
the Fer^ians the province was known aa Ouvaja. In rn^ieva! times it 
called Khualstan or "The country of the Hua or Ehus'' CSykes, :92lp 
vol. li p, 50)* 

(2) Author believes that the Elamites, their northern neighbors the Kasne- 

Kotsae^nSf farther in the east the lo the nortn the tiuUubi and 

and odioining them the Uraritir which means nil tbo peoples of the 
wOEtom boraer of the highland, and, tom arohiioologlcal reasons, at 
least a poat part of tho bhabitants of that highland Itself^ belonpHl to 
one and the some fthnie and linguistic groups and that this group— 
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aipiin an opinion not yet atricUy provable and not ^ncmlly accepted 
—rclELtM to thi? itborigina! inhabitants af Mesnpotarnm (a term 
excluidinjf Iraq) and parts or Asia Minor, whether they are to be railed 
Afitasnn Hur^t iitiharamns^ or (Herafeldp ld35» p. 2). 

Eksari 

Ckn of Turfcomaiis (Buxton^ 19^29, p. €23}. 


Faius 

(1) Numerous tiSbca of Faiiia (Faeelees) fann part of Luri Innjpjage family. 

inhiibit mountainoiiR tract hordering on Turkey and Persia tSboberlp 
p. 20). 

(2) '^Feills/' an clcniant of the Lek£ and subditisfon of the Liira (Curzon^ ]ti92ap 

vol, 2^ pp. 2fi'&«270)- Word Feili meanii "rebel." In t&lS Knwlindon 
gave number of FeOi Luta and dcp&ndcacten us 56*000 families; in 134^ 
Lnyaid made it 40,000; I SSI 210,000 aoula- Feili nom&nelutnrcp 

which was formerly applied to whole of Lur-t-Ki^ehlkt hasbecome restricted 
In popular usage to the Fiiaht4-Kuh, the Feilis pmpr constitutitig the 
btilk of the popidation in the latter dlatrLct (vol. 2, pp„ 273-275). 


Fahsimadan 

f 1) Nomad Kashkal tribe (Turka) of Fans and LariAtaiip 1^7 S and 1S90 (Curznn^ 
1892a, vol. 2, pp. n2-114>; 

(2) A kadinE tribe of the Kaidigak (Sykes, 1021, vol. 2, pp. 477-473J. 


FAIUsIB 

(1) Listed under AryaJis in Fiirsia {Hoiissayp p. 103). Have aquiline no&os {p. 

11 Si. "Ilatfl” appear to be uf Arab oriEin but are now well intermingi^ 
with Faiaia (p. IIB)* 

(2) Faraia about PerwiHalw are n puro Iranian type. Have fair akEnp are slender, 

have abundant hair and beards, dark chesdnut In color (Ripley> pp. 
442-452). 

(31 One of two Persian types, the Famis about Persepolis are aleiidefp dohc:hE>' 
cephalic, fair in with abundant hair and beard of dark chcslnut 
cnIoTf resd hlonfk with blue eyei being rare; thEse appear to be latEJ^ly 
FroUi-Nordicr (Haddon, pp. 102-103). 

(4) Between Isfahan and the Pemlan Gulf are the Faiale (DEnfker+ pp. 5€o-S08). 
FiHUEKLTirr 

One of the original four tribes of Chehar Aimak, aaid to be of Fensian origin 
but no loFiKer found in Persia. Behew says they are a subdi\ision of the 
Timuri b tno CIsehar Aimak (Curxon* 1892a^ vol. 1* p. 198), 

FiUJ 

Gypsies of Pemia spoak of themselves as Fiuj, which is said to be Arabic (Sykesp 
1302c* p. 344J* 


GABR3 

(1} A coarse stock; descemdaub of the ancient Fensiana (Chardm, p. 34). 

(2) The persecuted Guebem, confined to a quarter of the city of Yesd, are loss 

than 4,000 families (Malcolm, vol. 2, pp. oiS-521). 

(3) Head meEauremonts; C,L 70.2 fde Khanikoff* pp. 50^ S3)- Gabnt, lAmmt 

identical with the Tajiks, haw one peculimity in that uquhine noeea 
are tesa rare among them (pp. 103-105), Tajiks apd Gabm have the 
greatest number of primitive traita (pp. 107^108). Measurements of 
nve Gabr skulls b St. Fetersburg |Lenmgradl listed as Iranians (pp. 
m-139>. 

(4) Noft-MuBautman; emigratioli of "Guobres" depleted Persbn popuktion 

(Polak, report of 1373; cf. Curzon, l S92a, vol. 2, p. 492), 

(5) The Gabri (Zopoastriana), u religious greupp art a mciuJ mixture, composed 

icably of Tajiks and Ajcmis (J-Ioussayp p, 193). 

(6) Vesd includes a latg^ Ouebro or Parmi element; 3,5GG-7i,'tK)0 (Gurzon* lfi92ap 

vol 2p pp. 24C^2-il)- 
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(T) Tbe Gabnit fire-wo»hiperB related Indian Para*. a« dolicliOMphflbc 

(DaDflov, «ls. 10-19, 28-28]; aubdcljchpwphttljc, C.l. ]0-l 4 5>. 

head breadth and bizygomatic m^erately wide; Gabr akulb 
Turkoman akuUs to some degjw, but no Won^lwd cha^re wha^ 
ever* Gabr skuUa almwt identlMJ with BJiciem cniiiia ol Caurasu*. 

Ueves one ausume GbJjm are dQlichcH:*ph^Cp wrtli 

rnalan, a narraw nose* and a long fjaee (cola. 13^140Je 
(S) A i^w Zofoa^triaiiai known In Peram bs Oabia or Gabra^ art sflttJea in 
Tehran (Houtuni^chlndlpr, p. 43)- . > 

(fl) Ycid ta tbo chief seat of the Fan&Bea and Guebere (Alt Snab, pp. 

S^e al«p GAvas 
GAJAita. Sft: Qajabs 

(1) "Galtdia*' tfibw of Faralr and north of Hindu Kuab called Enuilana 

(Ujfalvyi pB 

(2) Only m w& enter the Himalayan higblandb* among GalchaSp do lighter 

tPflilH in hair and eyes appear {Ripley, pp^ 445-452). 

Lowland Tajik fairer than the HiU Tajik or Galcha {liaddon, pp. 155-103). 
^ Gaichaa bracbycephalic tp- 27h The Galchaa an? the purest ol Uio 
Pamiri (pp. 103-1{14>. , ^ u u \ 

(4) Tidika extend b Ruaaian Turkiatan up to and beyond the Pamire (Gattchaa) 
(Donikorp pp^ 505-506)* 

j i ^ 

l^omad Kashkaj tribe {Turki) of Fan and Lariatan, 137S and 1S90 (Gnraon^ 
lS92ap voL 2i pp. 112-114)* 

GAUASytN OOHRT 

A leadbg tribe of the Kashgaia (Sykea^ 1921, vot 2^ pp. 4T7-47S>. 

Gavks 

(1) The GauiSp almo«siE Uko the Peraiana of today |1S501 are of rather coarse 

type {Fietm della Vallpp pp- 105-106). 

(2) The Gaura, tbe fire-worahiperB* arc hardly lesa titfy than monkeyB (Paler 

AngeluB, cT. de fOkanikoffp p- 43)- 
Sfe alao Ga»b$ 


GEDROSIASS 

Immigrabta to the IStlopal of BalucbislaiL (Sykesp 192L vol. 1+ pp. 9a-&9)> 
Geoucians 

C.L 36 . 0 p 34,5 (OanQoVfc coIbh 55 - 55 )* 


GERMAN IANS 

(1) Persian tribe engaged in husbandry {H^^rodotua u 125). 

(2) Were usually called Carmaniwia and lived near Kerman. Constitute a 

distinct people among Persians (Lawrence, lee. cit,), 

GhalzaI. S« Kaiui 
GHAZtt 

SedenUry Kurdish tribe of KermauBhah (Curxonp 1592ap voi I, p, 657). 

Gkilji (Qhilzaia)* Kmui 
GRtJffl 

The ^juka were a branch of the Ghuzz Turksp from whoiQ< howeveTj they kept 
distinct (Syka, 1921* vol. 2p p. 2S}. 

GlLANtS 

(1) Gilania and ^laaendemnis: head measurements; €X 54.2 {de KhanikofT, 

pp. 59p 63). 

(2) Gilanis and coastal hfazanderanis differ fUlle in huigua^ and physical 

chiuacterB: medhim stature* hair and eyes somewhat lighter in color 
than the mhabltairta of the Iranian Plateaup pale skiD, aluggbh move¬ 
ments (DanQoVp cob, 10-19, 25-25). 
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i. 


Guebebs (Guebre). Ste Gabbs 
Guklanb 

{l> C-1.81.46; liBted undw (HousMy, pp. 110 et BeqO. 

(2) “Goklans,'’ clan of Turkcntana (Buxtoo, 1&29, p. 623). 

Gulbae] , __ , 

Kunlieb tribe of SKI families near Hawata, Kunltstan (Caixon, XS92a, vol. 
pp. BSS-SST). 

GlXKDPZIiiV 

(1) A Turkfch tribe of the AfjihAr fminUy who became drtaehed under Sefavida 

or earlier (l^aid, p, 7>. 

(2) Layard aa 5 *B Gunduzlus, A Bakhtiari tribe* flxo Turk Araliare {RousBay* 

p. 122). 

^’iKrdiah tribe of Kermanshah. partly nomad, partly Mahi- 

dasbt and Hanin Niabin Khan; All Illahw; 6,000 fiumllea (Cuiwm, lS92a, 

voL it p. 5G7)« 

Gurbati 

Gypsice In Fars aometitoos otUed Gufbfttl (Sykea, p. 344). 

^^urdbh tribe in KurdbUli noar Lail.agb: aoo fandlles {Curzou, vol. 1* 

pp. fiS5“WT). 

Gushki 

Kurduli tribe in Kurdistan near BBawar; 100 romitics fCuiton. 1892a. vol. I. 
pp. BSa-MDi 

OVl^BilElS 

(I) Stfiidt eiiHimpmentia are rre^tieni b FmIb, purticuSarly b /j^tbaijan. 
Colled by Turkish term Karoehee (the black people) (MaJcfllio, voL 2, 
p. 5»6). 

AcnrdmR fej Houtiun-Schijidlert BeluchiB And gfpeiea number 4*140 familiw 
in Fentitt (Cuniott^ 1S§2 b, voL 2* pp. 492-494). 

Asiatic Gypaies resemble bhobita^ta of Iran b sife of head (DannoVt col 
13G). 

(4) Gypsies in Fereia benr dilTerent names b dlfTereiit pm^ces : Kermiw* LvU; 
Baluchistan, /iUri,' Fan. Kfloli, a corruption of ifa&wJi. and 
Azerbaijan, Kar^i CAi: Khumsan. Kriahinnl a eorruption of Gfcnr^i- 
or ^'Out-of-thc-RcckoDing^'j of Tarkey are an appmXH 

mation to or origb of Uie European Their fentiit^ are not those 

of the PeTBian peasiuit.^ In CTneral they apeak of themselvi^ ^ Fiuj, 
whi^ IS Hsid to be Arabia (Byices, 1902C| p. 344). 

(u> Celled Jatt (Zotl by Arabs): transported by ’Wnlid I \n eighth centuin^ from 
lower Indus to nmrche* of Ti«m: later ojdled to Khana^in on Turkish 
frontter and to the frontteis of Syria (Sykes, 1921, voL 2, p* Hh 
Gypsiea an? found ic Turkestan between the Oxus and the Jaxaiiea (Hadden, 
p. 104). 

Gypslis, under the namo of Qirlslimal, Jat, Kowngi, etc., aro nomads 
whose physical features show a wjek of diverKenoe (Ivanov, p. I6a)* 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


(0) 

m 


IlAlPEJlAt^tU 

Laive tribe of Aaerbaijani Kurds on frontier near Khoi (CurEon,18&2a, vol l,pp. 

£&5-S6T). 

TTaucan^. Sse Akmejsians 
Hajemis. Ajemis 

Hajji MasiH Kaam 
Nomad Kashkal tribe (Turks) of 
vol 2, pp. 112-114). 


Fora and LariaUnp 1S93 (Curzon, 1892ii, 
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Halilan. Eulitlak 
Hahaiq 

Arab tribe in Khiizi^aTi oF more than 500 males (CttRSon* 

VoL2, pp. 320-3221. 

Hamawame) 

Sedentary Kurdish tribe of Kermanshaht 200 famiUes (Cur^iip 15S2a* vot. 1* 
p. 0&7). 

HahCdi 

Arab tribe in KhUKstan of more than 600 maJes (CuiEoiif lS9£ap voL 2> pp. 
320-322}. 

Hapastip 

iHain was the home of this tribe, who are perhaps the Amardians or Mardmus 
of the Greeks^ whom Herodotus mentions as a poimidic Persian tribe {Sykes, 
mip voL 1, pp. 60-63}, 

Hazaras 

(1) ''Hasarah/' one of prmeipul elomiiiits In Afghanistan (BcIIgw, p, 13). 

Biblical country of Amaieth cBiresponds to Hazarah country today 
(pp. 16-16). Extend rrom Kabul and Ghaxni to Herat and from Kanda¬ 
har to Balkh and are isolated and diBor from other peoples of Afghanistan. 
Are Talans of the Mongol divblotl. May have been left by Ghengk Khan 
fpp. 116-114}, 

(2) "Encydopaedm Britannica^' before 1692 Ibts them as Mongols e number In 

Khurasan 50^000 {Curzon, 1652a, voL li p. 179)^ Haaaroj belong in race 
and religion to Chehar Aimak, but not one of original four tribes. Bellew 
$ays tlHEaras am synonymoue with Dohi. Hazaras nos'or were a Persian 
face: belong to Turanian family as their paucity of beards ^longoles^ue 
fcntuw and crooked ey^ indiEHte^ Some settled in Meshed dlstrictp 
but greater number farther south at Mobsinnbnd in district of Bukhara^ 
Thuy speak the Persian tongue. Sunni MohammEdani (vol. % p. 196). 

(3) One of few Mongol groups now in limits of ancient Lmn; drifted there In 

fourteenth cantury fBnnion^ pp. 4-6]. 

(4) There are Haaams in Khurasan (Sykes, 192vol. 2p p. 392), Mongol 

Hozanis InWbH heart of Afghanistan; they are Shiag (vol, 2* p. 217). 

{5} In the ancient Faropamisus of northern Afghanistan are the tail Ilazamr 
C.l. 65, N.L S0.6 (HaddoUp p. 1D3)« Bclofeig to the EentraliSp subdivbion 
of tho bnichycephalfl [pp. 31-32)- 

(6) Barharis are Called Hftzara in European literature [Ivanov, p. 155). 

Heuki 

Azerbaijani KurdSp crossing In summer into Persia and desc^ndiug in winter 
to the plains of Mosul; 2,000 tents or fainilies (Ctirzoui li^a. voL 1, pp. 
665-567), 

Hindus 

(1) Asiatic doUchucepbalfi (Retziusi p* 112). 

(2) Cninmunity of origin of the Aiyan.*! of Irmn and the Hindus is au accepted 

fact (dc Kbanikodt p* 65). Head measurementaH €.1. 74.6 (pp. 59^ €3). 
Stature of 1400-150(1 commoner than 1600-1700 (pp. 103-105)+ Measure¬ 
ment for Hindu akuUa (pp. 133-160)+ 

(3) C l. 72.2B, 71.46 (Eoussay, p. 110). 

(4) In 1810 Pottmger found no Hmdus in Kemnan, but in 1692 there are listed 

about forty traders from Shikarpur and Sind. They are hdf-Peraiunised 
in dress and appearanco fCurzoUt 1892a, vol. 2, p. 244). In Dashriari 
JB a people obviously of Hindii lineage [vol. 2, pp. £63-259), Yezd has 
a fluctuating Hindu contingent (vol. 2, pp. S40-241). 

(6) According to Quatrefages and Hamy, Hindu skulls are somewhat eimilar 
to ancient inhabitants of Caucasus (Danilov^ col. 146)+ 
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(6) Hindus are rftmians (Ripley^ ppr 44£*45^>. 

(7) Iranian and Hindu elonenta of Aty^ not yet did^rentiat^ by 1350 B.c. 

(Sykes, 1921i voL 1. pp. 

(S) Bfliuchifl are with Jat* and Hindus in thn east (Denik^fp p, MS). 

Hjttites 

(ij Von Ltifleban doai^ates the following as modem repfwnUktives of the 
ancient Hittites: Druiea, Marenite$» and Nusayriyyah of Sy^; Asm^ 
nians. TahUjia [Tachtadshylp BektAshiii, ^Aii-llahiBp and Yesidis of Asia 
Minor and Pemla^ with thoir enormoiia high and abort heads and narrow 
and high noses (Hittij p. 15)^ 

Kotak 

True Turk clan belonging to the Kfaiiji (B«llew« p. lOO). 

Husbashi 

"'Hubbashee" (Habbajhi), from Makran and Lariatan; may have a relationahip 
with aaclfiiit Susian? (Housaii^r P- 

MtTLULAN 

Lur tribe 3ti Luriatan but given under Kurdish tribes of Kemiansbah- Nomads 
in the mountldns southeast of Kermanabah. and on the upper water? of the 
Karkhab; 4,900 famtiea (Curaonp 1892a^ vol h P- d57). 

Huasi. Set Kiiuzib 

Hyucaniakb 

Invaders who occupied modem district of Aaterabad (Sykes, 1^21* vol. I, 
pp. &5-99)* 

dgdar] 

Nomad K^hkai tribe (Tu.rka)p !87o and IB^ (Curzonp IBS^, voK 2, pp. 112- 
114). 

Imam Qvu Kha^i 

''IinBlti Kuli Khan!/' nomad Kaahkala tribe (Turksl of Fam and LaristanH ld75 
(Curaon* lS92a> vol. 2, pp. 112^114). 

iNANLU 

Turkbh KizUbasb tribe; at present mo^t important branch of the Sbabaeveti 
(Houtum-Scbbdlcr^ pp. 4B ot seci.J^ 

l.sniANB 

(1> In the seventh and eighth centnrka Seistan was occupied by an liidian 
people who shared it with native Pejaian and other immigrant tribft 
of Scythic origin (Bcllewp pp. IT-IB)* 

(2) An element In Persian population fFinn* pp* 33^3)^ 

ImikhAfgiians 

(1) Horae in Arghantatim (Hnddon, p. 103). Have black, wavy hair: very li^t, 
transparent brown comploaion; stature variabfe, 1.610-1,743 m-j dolichn- 
mcsoceph^c (C.L 71+3-77,face long, features regular; none profniijstit, 
straight or convea, usually ieptorrhino and finely cut; and dark eyte 
(P- 23)* 

(£) Baluchis are of Indo-Afgban race but have various admixtures. Makranis 
are a mixture of Indch-Afghan, AasyriaP, and Nsgro races (Denikor, p. SOB), 

llVDCVlRANlANB 

(1) Among the doUcho-mesooepbahe Asiatic Imicodemu is the /ndo-Jranvs 

stock comprised of; Baluchi, AchakzaL, Paul-and KakAr-PaLbans, Tarin, 
Dehwar, and Brahuii G.I. B0-B2.S, N .1, 67.8-74 J; Stature 1+842-1*722 m.; 
an interm^Late or mixed type (Haddon, p. 86)* 

(2) Indo-lraniac elements in the Dnixos are varied and multiplied (Hittij pp* 

33-23)+ 
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Rulm of MitlJmi weft Indo-Afyamj. of Aryans to 

Migratioii took place I SCO and \ main body disflp|«W4ied 

La &idiA (Hcntfeldf 193&* PP- 6-10)+ 

U\ Wens no Kordk people* speaking Indo-lranian ill Iran in e^ly times; 
' ^ oarliest entry is bei^ning of tfoiwod miUeatnum 3,c,. baaed on tfee mention 
oi loio-Iranian deities among Kflssite gods (Lameront pp. 16-13]', 

From Iran and Bnctria Indo-Iraniim Lnfluence oKtended far to the ewt 
{Tallgren, p. 30). 


(3) 


(B) 


lRA?flANS 

(1) A general accoiint of the Inmiana of A+tt. 400 muat apply on the whole to 
tne Achamnenian FcisianB (Lawrence, loc+ cit,), 

12') Otilv ImnSan people mentioned in the Bible are the Medag (de Khanlkofl, 
^ ^ dT 4S)- Head ft to of typical Irantan: relAllwly ia^ enmud capacity, 
^rnm one and a half times longer than broad, leas high ^an the Semilra 
but higher than the Turanians, having the frontal bone little dovelap^, 
the »emi-circu]ar temporal tbes well separated* finally, the 
lively liat from above with a very flattened oecipot (p. 62).- Semitic 
skull when rompanid to Iranian appears to ^ of ^ml mpacity, 
smalLer in len^ and width, but greater m height CP-;<f)- Therefore, 
cradle of Iranian race should be to east of Feraia, There la a cbaractortsfic 
difference between the DHentai and occidentol popuintions cf the Empire 
(d. 73)+ Hair is very abundunt among all pooplca of the Irm^ race 
fop. 103-10S>, Iraniaa inftucnce Hhown by iafg^ ey«+ Armem^ ore 
iranianH modified by Semites and Turks. Iranian htad form la doll- 
chucephalic (pp+ 111-112)+ OBsete* established on plain north of the 
Caucasus oiilckly retake Iranian type—aquiline noM become rarer. 

a suojugated prijnitivo Iranian tribe. Mothing m appea^ 

ane® indicates their relatlonsbip w^th Iranians of the *auth, but speech 
beam evident traces of m Iranian origin (pp. 113-114)* 


(3) Old Aryan or tranijm stock preceded Arabs* Turks, and Tatars in Persia 
{CiiTEon, lS32a, voL 2, p. 274). In Fare one encountore a less miacd 
Iranian type as b evident from darker complesJons and door-cut features 
(voL 2p p+ 103)* Thera are Iranian elementa known as TbiDc Iti Peraian 
Seiston {vol U p. 223]. Original stock of Khurasan was IranEnn; com¬ 
prises Tafiks, Kurds, and Beluchis; total number $66,000 (voL 1, p. 17&)! 
near city of Meshed the Itaniun element is in the ascendant Cp+ lUd). 

(4> Khamseh province hm tribes with usual Iranian eharactore. Tajiba C.i. 
different from Iranians in that they are typical brEchycephala. Kurd* 
are IraniAns because of simSlarity' in language and head form- Iranian 
element predinmiaatc* in tribis of rentral Iran (Danilov, cola. 10-19, 26- 


33). 


(5) The Words ^^Ersnlan'* and 'Traninn** cause some confusion! distinction 
betwren "Eranians of tha northesst^' and the Eranions of the platoau of 
Iran or Iranian* u necessary in order to geparato the white aborigines 
of Bactrio, tha Trana^xus, Sogdiana, and Ferghana from the Iranians 
(PersLans, Afghans, etc.*). Among the Iranians there occure only a dark 
type, while among the others a blond type haa played a part in theu forma- 
tIon+ We call Eraniuns tho Iranians of Bactria and those GaJtcha tribw 
of the Pamir and north of the Hindu Kush CUjfal^yT p. 44), 


(8) Kurds are Imniau b both Linguistic and physical offinidc*. Irajiian race 
Include* Forsiaus and Kurds, poasibly the Ossetes, and a large number of 
Asiatic tribes, from thn Afghans to the Hindus; primarily long headed and 
dork brupots; the oongeneii of the MediterranE^ race; axtenda also to 
Africa through the Egyptians. Narrower faces, aliihtor build than the 
Armeijoids. There are pure Iranians In Iran only among Farsla about 
Poreepolis and among '‘Loris" (Lure) (Klpley, pp, 442-462). 

(7) Iranian and Hindu elements af Aryan race not differentiated by 1356 u.c. 
(Sykes, 1821* voL I* pp. 95-99). 
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^8) Bujidehesb ^luppaztA lnuiU;n cf cmdon of th^ world. Hc«hp^ w&5 
tbo progpftitor of the Iruniaiifit i^ad m he was calltd Pt>sh(iad, niler« 
dcfloimded ftom bim came to be knowti na the Pcahdadlaiis (Modi^ I91S. 
p. 7^3) . 

ImtilaJi pewlfs once oovc^red an iininoJi$* territory, eJttendlnjf all over 
Chtnaae Turkistann mijfratiiie into Chinan and eaerti^ a profoutsti in- 
flapnc!e on natione ol oth^r etoek^ notably Tufka and Chinew. Iranians 
were the gtfoat mediators betweeji the West and EaiHtp tnui^mitting plimla 
and goods oI China to the Meristefranean {Latileri 1919+ p, 185). 

CIO) Iranians ocaipy Iranian Ptnteao and neighbonEg redons; stook eomposed 
of Aasyrijui race mixed with Turkic eUmenfca in Fcrala and m Turkey* 
with Indi>Afghnn elements in Afgharrtslan and with Arab and Negroid 
elements in ^uthem Persia and in southern BaluichisE^. h-l^t im- 
portant are the PersiaiiB, who may he divided Into ^■’'a^»ift^ Ajoinisp and 
Tajiks (Denikefk PP^ &0&-596h 

(1I> IrBjiiSn bran eh of Aryans reiDalned in Pemm. In the amth ctrtlury n.c^ 
Iranian nomads appeaa^d in Acizan, the later Media fWorrelti pp. 12 
12 ^). 

(12) The weatem Iianiaiu, or Fetsiana proper, are known e^-erywhoru through¬ 

out Central AsSa exdiisivciy bs the Tajiks^ and in weetem Iranla a$ Tata 
(HlLfiflEp p.79). 

(13) Turkomans are b group of Iranian Turksi tBuxton, p. 923}^ 

(14) The Iraniati people in Central Asia wero the earliKt known poup to 

establish extensive oontact between Chinn and the West (Riradp SS). 

(15) Second group of Aryan* to emigrote* Name deri^'ed from ''Arj-anam 

Khshathram” (the Empire of the Aryang)p Appear fimt in the Assyrian 
Einnab of 836-835 B.a Iranian tribes w^re slitl moving tn 755 D.c. 
(Herxfeld, 1935, pp. 6-10). 

(16) Strong induenoe was exercised hi the Tarim basin nnd on the Upper 

Yonissei by the Iranians (Tallgron, p. 90). 

(17) Ethnic name Iranians dtsigtiatofi Arynn-speakbg |3c-op]e after they sety^ 

on the hEghtand and cannot he applied to its earlier inhabitants (Herzfeld 
and Keith, pp« 42-58)- 

LSlITAIiAKDlS 

Speak an old Perakn diidloct^ relatively lall! mhabit region sunpunding Ishtn- 
hard. So km. southeast of Kaivin. One had a dark-red beard- Hair wavy, 
lips medium to thkk, teeth medium to smnll in *iau. some wear, Statum IG5.2; 
€.1. 8Q.4: 104; Dk. B. 133; Big. B. 10L7 (DanitoVp pasim). 

Jai^iukeu 

(1) Nomad Kban^itii tribe (Arabs) of Fara and T.^ristanp 1899 (Curoon, 

vaL2,pp, 112-114). 

(2) Subdivkion of the Arab branch of the Khnmsnh; emigmted nrigvnaily from 

Nejd or Oman (Sykes. 1921, vnl. 2, p- 4791. 

Jabrachi 

Kurdbh tribe of Ardelan at BilEW^ar; with Mamun number 300 famHies (Cuixotip 
I893at vol. 1. ppr 555-557). 

Jafahbeglu 

^'Jnflr Begi/' nomad KashkaJ tribe (Turku) of Fare and LarbitAn, 1875 (Curton, 
1892a, voL 2. pp. 112-114). 

Jallaveh 

Turkish tribe inhahlttng Kahit4-Nadiri (Ctirwn, lH92ap vol. 1, p. 139), 
jAMsntma 

Zolotaref estimatt^ 320,000 TurkfimanSp Jam 4 *hidb. etc. in Peraia (Cuixon, 
1892a, vol. 2, pp. 492-494). One of original four lrin« of Chehar Ainrnk. Of 
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onem, but gr&ator part leFt fgta long beo and settled m AfghaDiaUn. 
Rmnanta brought back in ISST and eeUblkhed near Mi&bed.. BgUpw givt* 
JumhldH as Bubdi™tun of Timun in the Chehar Aimak (vob K p* 193). 

Janekib CDjnnniki) 

(1) '‘DjaneM” tfariftrir and icifcbrfr aro of Turkah ongiTii (Layand^ p. 1), 

(2) Ijiyard Baye the JsuiekiB, a Rakhttari tribe, Uve between MaJamir and Ram 

Hormoz (Houseay* p. I22i. Measuromenta {p, Vl^h The men of this 
tribe, whom Layard said were Turlsaj, present ori the rantrari' et first sight 
the phyeical ubaractenstics ol Lurs; the same high stature; general muscu¬ 
lar Btreoffth; beard and hair silky and trurly, very long and very black- 
the ncBe long and etraight; the skin is remarkably light in color, partiou- 
lariy in view of the fact that they irLhabit a rclativ'ely hot part of the 
mountains. The anthropometric figures, however, indicate u strong 
Turkoman element C L ia ^3.". Although very much lower than thnt 
uiuolly given to the Bakhtiaras, it is relatively high. The Jugofrontal 
index of 74.B k olio high. This tribe differs considerably then from other 
Sakhtiarti by a leftser degree ol brathyc^haly and by a greater number of 
Aryan chnractent. Many auhurn-hatrea people {as in riiini>i others with 
black hair and beards and blue eyes, a ebaraeter uoticed ako among the 
LtifP (pp. 122-126L Bakhtiaris UanekiiL NJ- 60-0 Cp. 133). 

Jatt 

Palaehk are mixed with '^Jata’' and Hindus in the east tPenik^r^ p. 508). 

Sre ufsn f^YFSEES 
Jelalawanp 

Kurdish tribe of Kermanshah under the ser^ip of the Kerindi; with BowanlJ 
numNrs 1,000 tamilk^ (CujioD* 1392n, vol. 1, p. nuT). 

Bedentaiy Kurdbih tribe eait of KermAnehah; 300 families (Curaon, 1802a, 
voL If p^ i3?)« 

j£:w'g 

{!) Jews are deereasuig (Malcolm, vqL 2, pp. BlS-ESl). 

(2) Are Aalatic dolkhoeephals (Retzini, p, 112h 

(3) Head measurementa of North African Jews; C 75,1* 77^7 (de Khanlkod, 

p. 70): of Jews before twelfth century* C 34,8, 88.8 (p. 71)* 

(4) Emigration of Jewa and other non-Moslefn elimenta partly responsible for 

d^etion of Fcraian population, according to Polak* report of 1873 (Cur&on* 
1692a. Vd. 2, p.492). 

(5) Listed under Semites (Housasy, p. 103>» 

(6) According to HouturthSchlndler there are 19,030 Jew® Iti Fersta fCuraop+ 

1602a* vot. 2,. pp, 492-404). In 1610 PoUsn^r found no Jews in Kerman* 
^though now there hjc some; 1878 census showed 81 Jews there (vol, 2* 
p. 244). Are 2,030 Jews in Vezd, distinguished by being obliged to wear 
A patch oil the front of their coats (vol. 2» pp, 240-241); 4,000 Jews in 
Tehran (vol, I, p. 833). 

(7) After prehistoric the Aryans of Perak mked wiih Jews: Mazandemti 

at ono time luhabited by lews; Khuroaan Tfiiikfl resemble Jews tn brachy- 
cephaly (Danilov, cols. 10-^19^ 2S-28)- Jett's resemble inhabitnnta of Invn 
in dlmenalbnA of arms and kp (coU 185). 
f8) Jews have settled in Teh fan, Kaahau, and Isfahant where there are 5,888 
[Houtuok-SehlDdler, pp, 48* 117-119). 

(9) PB 4 rt of Persiaii population (Finn, pp. 32-33)* 

(10) 35,000 Jews in Penda [Bykes, 1921. vol. 1, pp. L3-14), 

(11) Certain Jews are included in the Jfdno-jffdiirrrajwwi group (Ifaddon, 

p, 36)- A pure nnd ancieiit type of Jew is found in the towns of Turko$taj| 
belween Ute Oius and Jaxartes (pp. 103-134}. 
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fl2) In central Europe IS per cent of Jews are blonds, only 2S per cent are 
brunetfi, rest of inttrmfidmtc tyi»+ aod hrachycephftJy oMura nlnitH^ 
Qxcluflivc^ly iiinri>n:K bnineta, diis to inteftnlituni of Dloode '' 
ftMsuBp Jfw 3 ane hyper-brachyeopbfclicr (Sayce^ * 

Evea in Biblical tinnea ths Je™ii waa by 


it) the CmLi* 
pp. HJT-108, 120^121)* 
no Bieaiu pure (pp^ 115- 


m). 


(13) JcwH feund only in Mcabcd &mmg tbe citiee of Klmraaan (Ivanov, 
p, 155)e 

Joar 

Arab trib« in Khu^um of more than 500 molta (Cumn, lS92a, voL 2; pp. 
320-322). 

Ka'b Alum Ckab Asuia 
Kamtantpe:^ 

Some Arab® conjuderint themaelv^i above the KahUnldee of YemoPe Invoke 
tbefr relationsbip with Ferula (Madl; p. 703).^ 

ICajanis 

Claim desoent from K&i dynasty of CyruE: moclem inhnbitanta of Perstan 
Scbtan (CurTon^ 1892aH voL 1^ p. 223]^ 

KawaniAI 

Kurdish tribe traiMpInnted from north west provinces to Khniman by Shah 
Abbwt (Curzon* l^Wl, vob Ip ppr 07-08). 

Ka4ah^ 5k QAJAR3 

Kalb Uit 

(]) Kurdish irihe in Kurdistan at Sakk; 300 ramilies CCurton, lB92a, toI t, 
pp. SSS-6B7\. Kurdish tribe of KeiraansMh; S.OOO fatnQiee, Partly 
ttemad, par^y s^entaiy. Their summer quarteia ate the mountsina 
northwest of the Pueht-i-Kub! their winter quarien are the pia^ of 
Zuhsb and Qasr-i-Shiirin, as far an the Turkish frontier. Are All Bl^is 
or ShUhp. aawlinson fancied from the marked Jewiah of their 
eounteniuicee that they might be descendants of the Saitiantan eapti^ 
who wore placed in the Assyrian city of Kalhur Halah (SarpuH-Zohab?) 
(vol, 1, p. B67). 

IT A r If TTTf-H 

(1) C L 83.8 (Hoiifisay, p. 110). 

(2) Ivanos’skU meaayred different Kalmuck tribes aa tbe moat represen- 

tntives of the Mongtslian typej Bul B. 158.0 (Dnnnov, col. 93)* 

(3) Bar bam are pure Mongolftn recnllmff the Kalmucks (Ivanov, p. 155). 

Kaiibaranis 

Representiitivw of Drevidmiw (Bnibul) in Baluchlfltftn (MacMunn, p. 7). 

^^ypsies in Fm aro known m Kaoli, a corroption of Kabulu altbouHb Gufbatl » 
also u»^ (SykiW, 19020^ p. 344). 

KAItACHAI. QAltACBAJ 

Kara Chi 

Thifi name is applied to Gypsies In Azerbaijan (Sykes, iSOSc* p. 344). 
KaRACUSLI/B. Stt QAHjKJlIZ^tjS 
KASAPAPAK. SreQARAPAPAK 
KaShkaj (Kashqaifl, Kaabgais). 5 m Qasiiqai 
KaBHKUI-1 

(1) Nomad Ka^koi tribe (Turks) of Fan and Larutan, IKIBand 1890 (Cunon, 

lS9:£a. vol. 3, pp. II2-U4)* 

(2) A leading tribe of the Kashgais (Sykes, 1921, vol, 2, pp- 477-478), 
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KATum Al 

Arab trib&ih KhudAtan of fnore than 50 € malcd fCurasn, \uA- 2 , pp. 320 - 

322). 

KATRATAff 

The Hind qf Mnknm arp Arabs of the Kaimtan tribe (DonikerT p. 50 H)* 
Kerinpi 

Kurdish tribe of Konnanshah: partly nuTnud, portly sedentary; between Kerind 
and Hanlnabadf Ali tlloliis; 2,000 families (Cumin, ISftSa, voh p. SS7J* 

KitALX^ 

ii} A Turldc tribe, which haai Fetaitied its Turkic name—Khei!ad?h (Khalei?) 
—has settled not fitr from Tehran in the Meziegansk [Maadaqan] fegiort. 
Anlhor ealls them '' Meziesiints." Majority are duliehocsphaiic: probably 
conaidcrobly mixed with Iranians, Among hairiii^l gronpa meMuiTO. 
Hair predominantly wavy^ tips medium, teeth moiiiam to amiill in aize, 
some wear. Statufe C-L Tfi.S; M.F.D, 106 ; Biz, B. 139 ; Big. B. 

lOii.l (Danilov, passim}. 

( 2 ) Tutkiah KizHbasb tribe- In the genealomcnl tables of Rashid ed din, the 
Khalnj, oft more oorroctlyp Kjitej (Other forms of this name are Kilijp Khilij, 
The Kbalei at Peniln spring from tho snmn stock as the Khiip^ Khilji> 
Ghiljip or Ghilzai, of Afehartiatmi, hut the latter left Centnil Asia several 
centuries before their Persian brethfen, and are mentioned by Eastern 
writers as living in Afghmiiatan as early as the bejdnning of the tenth 
century-) are mention^ as one of the Turkish tribes descended from 
Ughu$ The tribe joined Genghis Khan nhnut the year 1200 ^ and 

settled aftorwarrlH in A^a Minor. Later on+ s i^t of them settled in 
Persia, and In 1404 we find them living in the aisSricl which they now 
occupy near Saveh. Parts of the tribe reside in Fan, Kerman, and Azer- 
baijan (Houtum-^chindlerr pp. 43 et ficq.)« 

KHAiassM 

( 1 ) Arab tribes of Fare and Laristanp less numerous than Turki, number not 

more than 3,000 tents. Seauered ever same region and claim descent 
from the Beni Sharbun trihe of Arahuu According to Ross ( 1875 )* 
sah" tribes comprised t ^-Baseri, Nyi-ar, Bahariur Arayalu, Abulwardii 
Amalah Shahi, and Mamasenni (Turks)/' In 1889 : "Bajri^ Nofar, 
Bahariu, Apatlu/' In 1890 : ''Basiri, Nsfar^ Bidiariu, Ainalu^ ^haiwani, 
Safari^ Jabbarah/' (Cumin, vot. 2 , pp. 112 - 114 -) 

( 2 ) The Khamwib or "Five” tribes erase over a huge area of coimtiy’ to the east 

of that occupied by the Kashgals- The trib^men migrate ta the vicinity 
uf Bandar Abbas nnd Lor La the winter^ and move northward to the 
neighborhood of Nirix and Deh Bid for the i^ummetH The five tribes are 
termed Arab«i, Ainalu^ Baliarlu, Baserip and Nafat, Tlie Arabs, who form 
more than one half of the tribe, pnd are subdivided Into the two branehes 
of Sheibani and Jabhareh* emigrated urijpnalLy from Ne]d and Oman, 
hut the other four divisiooB are mainiy of Turkish descent- The common 
language la Arabic with a miiture ol Pereian, Turkish» imd Luri, The 
tribe is 70,000 strong (Sykes, 1921 , vol- 2 , p. 4 T 9 ). 

KRANAFliiAll 

One of Arab tribes of Khuzktan of more than 300 males (CurBon, I£ 92 a, vol- 3 , 
pp, 320 - 332 )* 

KIIAW'ANTE^ 

Nomad KaahkaU tribe (Tufka) of Fara and l^ria^an, 1890 (Curzon- ld 92 a- vah 2 . 
pp. 112-114). 

KirKLiAP^n. ^ccKnALfu 
Khilji 

(l) Afghans; measurements of skulls (de Khanikoff, pp. 133 - 139 ). 
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(21 one ol the prineipul demPTita In ArghanKtan (tfeJlewH 13). 

"Khillehi" means awordstqan. When they entennl Ghqr probably con- 
aiated only of true Turk clans of Hotak, Tokhi, Anda?t Tarakip Tokr. and 
Polar (p. 100). The ' Ghiljai'' m he ealb himself—Ghiliaip as atranmjE 
call him—B a nximeroiB and mdeaprcstd people from Jalalabad lo KaJati 
GhUjl (p. 97J. 

m Ghiixait or, more oometlyp Ghakais (termed Ghiiji by Bel lew) is one of two 
mat tribes of southern Afghaniatim. A mlsiwl racop 100,000 fuinilies, at 
one time tnoet powerfu I trib? to Kandahar, Cihil^ats are generally be! ie ved 
lo be identiral with the Kbalnj mentioned by IdrisS, hat Langwortb Dames 
coneidem this very doubtful (Sykes^ 189^1, voU 2, pp. 217-218)^ 

Set also K 
KHL'TIS 

(1) Pemlanp ArabiCp and Khnd were spoken in Khmistan. External apn^i^re 

of inbabilank was yellow and emaciated, the btiard dcanty and hair not 
thick (IfiUkhri: cf. Houssayt P* 127). 

(2) Kbuzistan thought to be derived from Uwajap ^kboriftoesp'* found in cune^ 

form inscripttonoi. Perhaps the origin of the Uxii of Strabo and PJiny 
(Curxonp l892at vuL p. 820). 

(8) Aecofdmg lo Yakut the Khuiis were an abjocu black to copper-eolored race 
(Sykes. I902cp p. 343>. 

(4) Home m Elatn. Humi or Kusai are the Uxiansof the Creeks. Name survive^ 
in Kbuzistan (Sykest 1921, voL Ip pp. fiO-52), 

Khwajahvard 

''Khojavend and other Leka'" live on the plains north of Tehran. .Are no¬ 
mads. Con.'iidered aboriginal Perakn tribe but speak mixture of Pereian 
and TAirkiBh (Houtum-SchEiidlerp pp, 48 et i^eq.). 

KiNPAZLL 

Arab tribe in KbuzisUn of more than SOD males (Curzonp 1892a, voL 2p pp. 32Q- 
322). 

Kikckaks. Bee Qipchaq 
Kieilbash. See Qi2iLaAj!ii 
Kizili. SftfQmLi 
KoRStsR. See Qonitisii 
KozHiNat 

Nanie for Gypsies (Ivanovp p. 158). 

Kbisrual ^ ^ 

(1) Gypsies In Khurasan nre known as Krishmiili a corruption of Gheir-i-bhuiimr 
or ^'Otit-of-tbe-Reckoning" (Sykes, p. 344). 

C2) "^QirBhmaJp"" natne for Gypsies in Khurasan (Ivanov* p. 155). 

Kubao Khaki, See QtiiciAO Khaki 
KuciitTE 

Ancient Stislans probably a mixture of Ku chile and Nesfro (Hotussayp p. 12GI. 

Kudraha ^ ^ . 

Carduchi of Xenophon nre probably the Kudraha of the eimeLfonn msenpLona 
(Curzonp 1892aH voL 1, pp. 849^561). 

KenGALUS ^ ^ 

Census of ISSI gave 41,000 Kuhgelujf, ele. to Persia: they are Lure tCureon* 
I8fl2a. voL 2t pp. 273-273). kaahkais differ Utile from Kuhgelus (vol. 2, 
pp. 112-114). 

Kuliai . 

Sedentary Kurdish tribe north of Kermunahah: Sunguro and Kuliahi numl^er 
2,500 familks (Curzon, |8'92ap vok 1, p- 557). 
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(1) Nminp of “Kurda"' in Greek or Lutin with GnrtI—or Kord—{Lawmenee, 

loc. 

(2) Kurdistan h ^tiil inbiiiiitfld by an oiiglnAl and radft rate. Thow districts 

near tbfe Tigm yMd to Turkiah govemmefltp the rest are under the King 
of Pereta. Two Kurdish chiefis eatoblBhed their tribes to the north of 
Meshed and th the mountains ol Khurasan {Malcolm, vol. 2^ p. 231). 

(3) Kurd (Courd) langoage embraces nine familtEs and numbera about 79,000 

uidividoais fShoberi 4 p. 20). 

(t) Am Aryans close to but not belonging to Peiahtna tPrichaid, p. 171}- 

(5) Head mcasureitientSp G.l. 86.3 (de KhanikoH, pp- 03)* In generalt the 

of the Kurds are black and larger than those of the Afghans; they are 
aquaier than among the western PeiHianSt Tajiks, and mhtuSp but 
slmilanty to latter is striking (pp. 107-103). Interorbital width of Nes- 
torianfl" sStiuiiU to Kurds’ fpp- 111-112). Mtaauremcnts of skulls (pp. 
133^139)* 

(6) The wild Kurd of Lur mi^t nearly correspondfl m physique to the aflcicnt 

Mcde (Rawlfnson, voL 2. p- 307). 

(7) According to IToutum-Schindler, Kurds and Lcka in Persia number 135>000 

families. Zolotaref estimated 600+000 Kurds (Curmn. 13921, vol. 2, pp. 
492-104). Kurds are Leks- Minority are settled (vol. 2, pp. 260^2TO>. 
Kurdistan k no mure than a convenient geographical expression for th^ 
entire <»uutry (about 30,000 st:[uare miles) tuhabiled by the Kurds. It 
includes both Turkish and Persian territory. Origin and ancestry of the 
Kurds is uncertain; correspond to Carduchi of Xenophon, alike m count^r^', 
chanicterp and name (though this last is not uiiiverBally admitted) (vol-1. 
pp, 349-531). The number of Kurds Under Ottoman rule is estimated 
at from one to one and a half mUlions. Besides lh& Kurdish colonies in 
Khurasan, there are listod 250,000 frontier Kurds ond Kurds of AxerbaU 
jail* 120,000 Kurds of Kurdistnu proper, and 230,000 Kurds of Korman- 
shah+ making a total of 000,000 on Fenian territory. Colonel Stewart 
(1390) lists 450,OCK) Kurds in Aserbaijan. Kurds have the black hair and 
eyss, the dark comploxioti* and the aullen awagget usually a^ociated with 
pictureaque m^anlBui (voL Ip PP- 5&S-3o3). Aierbaiiaul Kurds; Bhekak, 
tterki, Oramar, Karapapaki M^lkri. Mmkuri, ^limiash, Zera, and Haider- 
imlu tribes. Saujbulagh is the local capital. Peralnit Kurdistan (inhabited 
mainly by s^entaxy Kurds): Kalhur^ Tatlaku, GulbaM, Shaikh lamai], 
^rpishah, Mundami, Mamuu, Jabrachii Gushki, Gurgai, Lek, and 
Sharmhiri. Kurds of Kermanshah; Kaihur, Sinjubi^ Gurap, Kerindj, 
Bownnijtdelalawand, Zangenah, Bamawand, Sunguru, KuliElhi, Nanakull, 
Jelilawand, Mafl, Chubankura, Ghasik HulutaOp and Akbur (voL I, pp* 
555-537), Lurs appear to Iwlong to same eLhnical group as Kurds; how- 
ever^ Lura cotiBider this an insult and call Kurda Leka (voi 2, pp. 273-27$), 
Kurd Galb, braoeh of Kurds of KunlBstan, ara Inhabitonta of Persian 
Selptan (vol, I, p+ 223). Beluchk yield ucendnncy lo smaller warlike 
tribes of Kurds (voh 2, pp, 253-25D). Some Kurds in Sarhad north of 
Buluchi^au; Suimia; Vasht !a Inhabited primarily by Kurds (voL 2, pp. 
262-2S3)* "Encydopueflia Briton nica'' before 1392 givfis 250paQ0 Kurds 
(classed os Iraniimfl) m Khurasan (voh 1+ p. n9)+ Brought there by Shah 
Xbbjia about A-t>. 1G0(3. Mostly Zuferonlu Kurds In Kuchan- Simhdillu 
tribe at Bujnurd still constitutes the large majority of its inhabitants 
(vol- 1* p. 191V The expatriated tribes^ which numbered about I5,.90U 
fnmllieBi were the S^hohdillu, Zafcranlu, l^iwimlu, and Amaulu lAmariu] 
(vol. 1, p. 9S|. There ara a few Kurdish families at Kalat-|-Nadlri {vol. 1, 
p. 139). 

(8) Mazandoran inhabited at one time by Kurds^ KEiifds of Kurdistan and 

KermaTwhflh province must be included among Iranians because of 
similarity in language and head form. Kurds of central Iran differ from 
other trines in iheir haughty bearings aquiline nose, and more prominent 
malars. lieprwent a tranaitbnal stage bctweeti nomad and jsettled tribes. 
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Ruid» among hairiest group. Hair predommaiktly Wnyy, lips medium to 
thtciCf teeth m^iuin to small itt some I nt * 

leS.Tl CJ. 7T.68 (77.6^^6.7^: M.F.D. 104; Bit B. 1^; Big. B. 103,4, 
Mean C,L 7S,1* Kurds of Cauouma a» mesocephals (Danllciv, pasgim). 

(91 Paaeki, a lusmaid Kurdish tribe, resides in Veramin and Khar, east of Tehran 
CHoutufn^hmelkrp p^4SK , , 

(10) Kurds B« mainli- inhaWumts of Aahrtle Turkey but am IntniM in hn* 

guiatie and ohysicol aflinitjes. Kurds and AmieniflM contend for 
mutery of Asia Minor. Neariy 2,000,000 Kurds m aU. ^o^thirds in 
Asiatic Turkey and rest in Persia, and a few thoua^d in Caucasia. 
Probably desemdants of ChaWeana; have nflinity to Syn^ Aratet un¬ 
touched by Mcngol or Turkish invasions. Very dark, with dark elTto, 
long and narrow head and face, nose straight or concave, moderate 
height. Nom^ic habits (Ripley, pp, 442H152), 

(11) There are Kurds b Khurasan (Sykes, 1921, toL 2^. A^m ^tw- 

ported from Kurdataa sow* thousands of Ku^ and wttled ibom to 
the north of Khurasan. In the valley of Atrek they dupowesaed the 
Geraili Turks and arc today a douriahing wjnnHinity (voL 2. p. 174), 

(12) Kurds are an intrusive group in Feraia (Haddon, pp, 102^103). Following 

Tufk# til rough nerth^rn Pereift (p. 

fl3) Khtiraaa^ii Kurds are mucli taller* but features are aot as finely and 
facial smele not an Higli aa the OPe seen in the west, R^^mble Lwre 
more Uum westem Kurda in phyBical t^. dtbough fsir-baii^^ 
dividuids are much rarer ameng them, but they dye tneir hair intn 
henna. BDluchb differ considerably from K^unia (Ivanov* p. 

(14) liaa been an ebb and flow of Knrda from what a ndw T^kuah territop" 
into Azerbaiian (WIImh. 1932a, pp^ 69-^70), Kurdkb tnbea wiU be 
found in Lunfitan*^ in, Fars, and ICnujaflaii (pp. 33’-34Js 

f 1B) Some Tonralie and Hunzaa could pass for Kurd® (Slein* 103S, Pla- l-IIl)- 

KuH-l-Silutl [KurdihuliTI 

Nomad Kaahkai tribe ^Turka) of Fare and Laristan, ISTS (CufBont iSSSn^ voL 
pp. ll2"lMb 

KURIITJI 

Nomad Kaahkai tribe tTurbal of Faia ttttd Lariatan, 1675 (Cumm* LS92a, vcilp 2, 
pp, U2*114)p 
Sr« KKUZIS 
Laick. 3m Leks 

JjkkS 

0) According to Koutunt-Schindler, Kurds and l^ha number 136.009 fonulies 
(Curcon, lS93s, vol. 2, pp, 492^94). Leks are a great nftinriess cj^ 
tpor* coromosJy known by the names of their various constitoent ele- 
mentii, the principal of wnich are the Kurds sud Lur^ with tM eeills, 
Bakhtiaris, Mamssennis. etc- as subdivisions of the lattw. To some 
extent all contain a settled element (_vol. pp. i .,12 

Ardeiim near Lailsgh mimbcT 1,000 families (vol. 1, pp. 666^6 Sj ). Lurs 
despise Kurds and call them Letts (vo). 2, pp. 273-27B). 

(2) KM a vend (Khwaishvandl and other Leks roside in plains northeast of 
Tehran. Inidude Nanakellis and KeHehkuhs in eastern Persian, Iraq. 
Considered aboriginal triM hut spe»«h "^d |\ni*r <amure. 

Other Leka spesk diaJerts resembling Kufdl (Houtum-Schmdler. pp. 4B 
et seq.}. 

LSSCHIANE 

In conuct with and have almost identical physical characters of Ossetes (de 
Khanikoff, pp. 119-114). 

Lvu 

Nam^ for Gypgies in Kproian (Syka, iSOSi^t P- ^^44). 
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Lwsi 

Gypsi^ in Baluchklan arc known ns tJirl {Sylio, 1902C| p. 34-1), 

LuKS 

(1) Luri (Louree) Inn^age has hIx raitiili^ea and coraprisw S4,6€0 penons, 
including Failu (FaccicCB) nnd Bakbtiiuin (Shoberl, p, 301. 

t3j Wild Kurd or Lar moat n4»rly comsporicU in phyaique to andent Mcdc 
{Rawllnsob, voL 2, p. 3073. 

(3) Listed under Arj-ane of Perain (ifouway, p. 103). Messurtmenta of five 

Lura Cp- 1 ID- C,L 73.57 (p- HO)- Nose long and large (p. U5), Janekia 
have- superficial reseris^blli.nijfi' to Lurs; high ptfituJfii muscular 

and hair aiiky and ciirly+ very long and vesry black, long and 
straight, skin ligbL Probably Turkish tribe intemimglBd hare (between 
Malamir iind Ram Honnui) with Ltifs^ Sf^me Janekis had the blaek hair 
and blue eyes chairBcttiristic of Lun (pp, JS3-126). N.I, Gij.7 ip+ 

(4) ^^nbtiiTid afitimateH (1888) 7^0,000 Lure in Peraieu Houtum-Schindler 

railmatEA {1SS41 46.800 fatniliag of Bakh liana and Lura (Cunoni, 18&2a. 
vol, 2, pp. 49a-491). Luns are a principal elemeat of the Lehs; a ininon^ 
are settled (vok % pp. 269-S71). Origin of Lurti «uinot be determined; 
appear to belong to the same ethnical group as the Kurds: language is a 
d^edt of PeTsEan, but does nnt dilTer materially from Kurdish. Lurs 
rojiflider It an insult to be confounded with the Kurds, Most writera 
regard Lum as relica of the old Aryan or Ifituiati atoek; probably Afyana 
by descent Have lived for centuries in their present mounlainsv The 
word Feili means n rebeh white the word Lur is used for boor by modem 
Po^iaiLB. According to Rawlinson (1836) F'eHl Lurs and dependencies 
numbered 6GpOQb families; Luyard (1643) numbered 4&r^Cf0 fumihea. 
Rawtinaon gave the totals of the Bakhtiuris and their dependences as 
26.000 families, l^yard a? 37,700 fomilies. Ji calculation of 1881: Feilis 
and dependencies 21Qt(H>D; B&khtiaris and dependencies. 170>000^ Kuh- 
gdus, etc.. 4L00D; total of Lurs, 42LOOO. Feili nomenclature restricted 
mainly to Fusht-i-Kuh rather than to entire Lur-i-Kuehik region (voL 2, 
pp* 273^273). Kaahkais of Pars and of Larifltim called Lura because 
manners and cuglonrs w'ore very' like those of Bakhtiaris and Kuhgelus 
{voL 2. pp. 112-114). 

(5} Itetigion and physical type of Lurs mdicate they belong to the purest Irnni 
tribes. Stature I6S. ^ubdolichorepbals; C.L 78 J (Datinov, passim). 

(6) Lur trfhe of the ^nds resides near Qum (IToutum-Schfndkr, p. 46). 

(7) Loris (Lure} or ^^maunlaSufjem'^ are a pure Iranian type. Taller and darker 

than Farais* often with black hair, mnitely dolichocephalic, ftmoothly oval 
faces; correspond to criteria of Mediterranean Race (Ripley* pp. 442 *452), 

(9) One of two Pemiati types, the Lurs (Lori) are taller than Farsis, very doLI- 
chocephalic^ much darker, often with black hair, oval face and regular 
feature^, and would seem to belong to branch of Mediterranean Raee or 
One aim liar to ic (Haddon, pp. lD2-lD8)i 

(3) Khurasani Kurda resemhle Luis more than westcni Kurds (Ivau&v, p. 152)* 

.^faii, sedentary Kurdish tribe of Kermanshah (Curran, IS82a, vol. 1, p. 557). 

Maoi 

(1) A tribe of the Medea (Heradotus i, 101). 

(2) Possibly Magi were Tmanlana. The Mngi posaesaed a form of worebip 

whiehf fused wilh that of the Aryana, became Zoroastrianism (Syhes, 
192L vol. U PP- 

MAKKA.SI8 

Makranis are a mbcture of Indo-Afghan* Assyrian, and Kegro mcm (Deuiker, 
p. GOS). 
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MA^ASflAStS 

A principail i^lemcnt of the l>fes and Eubdiv^Ion iyi the Luts (Cur- 
aon* 1392a. vol. 2, pp. 269-270). Tiirkp oi the KMioBab lobe in and 
UrisUn. 1876 (vol. 2, pp. U2-114). 

Mamun 

Kurdish tfil>o near Bila^'or in Ardelan; with ^ohrachi number 300 fnmiSieB 
(Curxon. 1392at vol. 4 pp. 66&"567)x 

MAinrsH 

''Mamash.*' Axerbaljani Kurds, In the dL^triot ot Lahiian, wept and southwpst of 
Saujbuln^h^ Suiints nnd a&dentaTy; 3,000 lumilios CCuTaon# ISOSAp vol, 
pp. 566-667}. 

MARAPII1AN& 

A Ferekin tribe which Cymo persuaded to revolt from the Meds^ (Herodotus 
1,125). 

Marolans 

(1) A nomndlc Feraiaii tribe (lierodotus l, 125). 

(2) Marda means ^ rwalfi : doobtfal whether term cutried nitEal sipiflcftfiee. 

Mardi or Amardi of northern Iran n^ived subsidy from Aebaemenian 
kings for good conduct (LawFencOi loo. tuL). 

(3} The Ifapnrtip or Haptrtip appear on the rock seulptuM of Mai ^ir and 
are perbapjt the Amarolans or 6i^dians of ths Groeka, whom Herodotua 
mentions as nomadic Persmn tiibea under Cyrus (Sykesp I[i2t> voL 
pp. 6Q-S3). 

Marosites 

Of Syria! one of modem rapnsentatsves of ancient Hittltes, according lo von 
Lusehan (Hiiti p, ISJh 

Mas^iakb 

Persian tribe which Cyrus persuaded to revolt from Modes (Herodotus ip 125). 

Mazanderajhs 

(1) Maianderan^ and Gilonb, bead meaauremtntii: G,I. 84,3 (de Khanikofl. 

pp. S&, 63). Tho MafianderaniB belong to the true Ppian type* being 
milium in stature, exiteTiiety hirsute, the hair let black in color, the 
beard very heavy and often growine on the cheeks to just twlow the eya, 
which are big and black with long lafihes and thick eyebrows. - The 
majority of the POfiCH ere aquiline, sharply polnt^ and narrow rooted; 
the mouth is smalls the teeth very regular and whim (pp. 116-117)* 

(2) C.l. 86.31. listed under Mongols (Houssay. pp-119 et se^i.}. 

(3) Mamnderan may contain remnants of ancient coastal migratioiu from 

Asia. With Gilan contains from 156.066 to 250,000 people, Fraser said 
they wem stout, wel]-fonjQt?d, and handsome, with Mazandemnis darker 
and Bwanhkr. Denounced as being the Boootiaits of Persia, Natives are 
said to dcscfmd from iledes and speak a dialect of Ptrsum (Cutzon* 
1893a, vol Ip p. 364). 

{4) Gihmls and coastal MaMnderanis differ little in language and physical 
eharactem: medium BtaturOp hair md eyca somewhat lighter than in¬ 
habitants of Iranian Plateflu, pale akin, sluggish movements. Mountain¬ 
ous region of Masauderan indudas two types: one rohiist and hirsute, 
the other slender and disdnguishsd by a thinp emnciRted face, slightly 
curved nofle. pointed chin, abundant dark hsir, and black ey^. Jews, 
Armenianap Kurds, and Afghans once lived here (Danilov, cols- 19-19* 26- 
23). 

(5) Skjme of the Ajemis in the Caspian littoral are called Maxanderania (Deni- 
ker* pp, 565-566). 
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Medes 
( 1 ) 


Medes coimtTy nortb of PeraJanB (Herodotui rv, 37). Medea miti- 

prise: the Bim&, Paretaceni* Struchatea. Ari^witi, Budii, and the Ma^i 
(Herodotufl r, I OX). 

Median tribe* indiided both nemada and settled peoples fLawrenee, foot¬ 
note to HerDdotuia t, Idl). 

(3) The only Iranian people mentioned III tbo Bible are the Medea (de Kbani- 
koiJ^p.43>. 

No Mediitn women ill iichnemenian sculptures. Pmbably wild Kurd or Lur 
most nearly correepond* to ancient Mede {Rawlinflon# voL p. SOT), 

(£) Both Medea and Proto-Medea were Aryiuui (Brinlon, p. 32). 

(6) One class in. Peraia conaista of d€ac4?ndanti>i of andsnt Ferstatis, including 
PuLTsis^ representatives of the Medes (Finn* pp* 3S-33}. 

Medes and PeiaiEiis probably led a life aimJlar to that of the nomada m 
Persia teday (Sykes. 1921* voL 1, pp. 179-lTl)* It la belici^ that pe 
Medea roi^t^ btfl Persia from southam Russia* and gnidualtv occupied 
the western side of the Inmuin Plateau^ De Morgan Bays Medea entered 
northwestern Persia about 2000 B,c. (voln I, pp. SS-'&S). 

Frum the Eurasian sE^ppea came Froto^Nordica, who became in 

history aa Medes and P^raiaiis (Haddon* pp- 102-103). 

The Madfli are pt^bly the Modes, the Mada of the A^yrians. Were 
settle Ip the Kurdish mountains to the east of Urmia about 840 B.C- 
Fifty yeara later found in Mediae called Mada {Greek form *'Mede'')+ 
Were an Aryan people dahuing relationship to Aryans of northern India 
and Ai^ans of Europe and one of tribes belonging to them waa the Per- 
slana. Terra '^Medes" In classical times incltideo the inhabitant* of all 
the regions into which they migrated (Sayce. pp. 73-74h 
(10) Assyrians in ninth century S.C. record presence of Airtudhi-Madn-Medes 
between take [Jrmiaand plain of Hamadan (Rer^feldh 1935> pp. 6-10). 
Sa nlsp PEltsiANs 
ME.'fKuai 

Azerbaijani Kurds aouth of Saujbuiaght Sunuk and eedentary; 6.000 families 
(Curzon. 139^i VoL 1, pp. MB-S67). 

Mekv Teekes 

Clan of Turkoman* (Buxton, 1920, p. 623). 

Mezi-EUamts. Set KhaleJ 


m 


t4) 


(7) 


m 

(9) 


MlNOALS {Mongols) 

Dravidians (Brahui) of Tatar origin in Baluchbtan (MacMbnui p. 7). 
MONGdLO-AftYAKS 

In Persia comprise ArmenunSp Ajemis* Tajiks, and "Jluts'^ (Hou^y, p. 103); 
include* greater portion of population of Iran: peoples of Tehran , Isfahan p 
Qum, and Quraisheh (p. 116^ 

MONGO W>S£^tT£S 

In Pereia represented by Bakhti&rb (Komwayp p, 103), 

Mongols 

(1) Some cf semi-nomads in PcrBia belong to Mongol horde* (Frichard, p. ITl)* 

(2) Hazara are Tatam of the Mongol division (Bellew* p. U3}« 

(3) In Persia Mongob coraprke Turkomana and Azerbayants (Hou^y^ p. 103)* 

the former induding Masanderants and Guklans: C.I. 85.4 (p. 1 lO). Have 
flat, short noses <p. 116), Mongob at one timo hihablled raountams near 
Susiana (p. 130). 

(4) Mongolian Inltguage included in Turanian family of Centra! Aaiatic agglu¬ 

tinative tongue* (Cunder* pp. 30-31). 
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■(B) Ln Khumui, beei-rtea Irankn stock, ar& doscendniits of the MotiCTla who 
came In Uie wake of TBrncHanc ftnil Genghis Khan; Encyclopaedia 
Britonnica before 1892 lista ^00^000 Moaiiobi m Kbuniaflii—the Timiirii 
and Hazaras (Cyraotii lS92a, voL 1, p. Il9)i 

(Q) After prehistoric pertocb the Aryans of Persia tniied with Manpolian tribes- 
men. Khomsen pfovipiiNi has sem^nomadic tribes with certain Mon¬ 
golian tralts^breadtb of face and nasal bridge and i^iallvely broad head. 
Tajiks of Khurasan resemble the Mongols in brachypepbaly* Settled 
tribes of wntfai Iran have acciuired Turkic-Moneolinn elcnicnts In the 
north. Ivanovskd measured Kalmuck tribes m the moat striking repr^ 
oentatiires of the Monicoiian type. Gabr ikulis show no Mongoloid 
ebaractera when compared witb 200 Mongol alnills mcairtireti by Ivanovskil 
(Danilov^ pwm). 

(7) Only Mongols now in ancient limlU of Iran are Hasafa- Aimak and a 
few Others who drifted there in fourtecs^th century (Bnnton* pp. 4-8). 

(&> The Mongols^ more generally termed the Tataia, were divided ^ th# 
Chinese writers into three clasKs, known respectively aa the Wnde^ 
Black, and Wild TaUt^t who$e civilization deentfloed with the remotenofs 
of their hmbilat. True Mongols have Blmond-shaped eyes; they arc 
heardl^ and generally short in stature, but a virile racej and+ though 
cluraHydookmg-on foot^nre bom rideia (Sykizs, 1921^ vol 2^ pp^ 70-72). 
Hazams are Mongols (vol. 2, p, 217). 

(9) Barbara are pure Mongols in physical type {Ivanov^ p. tS6). 

(10) Original Pei^ioua assimilated in Botno area* by Turantan-sipfiakuig Mon- 

golianfl from western Siberia a* early a* 2000 B.C. (Wilson k 1932a, p. 23). 
Fourth invasion of Ptrsui was by Mongol Ian* under Genghisi Khan in 
ihirteenlb century (pp. 69-70). Though Huiley^a third evolutionary 
center* tho Mongolian, was at one period dotninant in Persia, It is no 
longer a stmngly marked feature in the phyakal compoaition of race. 
Mongolistn and achondroplasia ore rare (p. 373). 

Mt!Hil1SI» 

Muhaisen, Arab tribe in Khu:rifltati of more than 500 males (Curxon, 1392 b* 
voL 2> pp. 320-222), 

MUKAVUAPAJft 

Moat nuineroua tribe of Keki nomads in Baiucbislari (HacMunn, p, 7)i 
Mltxri 

'"Mikrf.” Azerbaijani Kurds, east and northeast of Snujbuli^h; Sunnis and 
sedentary: 2,000 families (Curion, 1392a, voL 1, pp^ 555-5o7)* 

MUNOAMt 

Kurds In Ardelan near Hoaandabad; 500 families (Curzon, voh pp. 

558-557). 

Muntefik 

Muniolik of Hawizeh is an Arab tribe on western border of Khuoistan (Cuixon, 
1892a, vol 2, pp. 320-^>. 

Nafar CNapar) 

(1) Kiioinsah tribe (Arabs S of F’ars and LnristaUp 187S and 1330-IS90 (CuizonY 
1892a, vol. 2, pp-112-114). 

(2) One of tho five Khanweh tribes, of TurkisH descent (SykeSk 1921, vol. 2, 
p. 479). 

Kaesifh 

Arab trihe^ in Khuzistanl more than 300 midei. (Curzoiii 1892a, vol- 2^ pp* 
32<MJ22), 

Na^ahuu 

Kurdhih tribe wo&i of KeOTonshah; sedentary; 30D famllses (Curzon, 1892a. 
vul, 1, p. 337)- 
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tribe in Kbunstan of more ihan 500 laelf* tCurzon, 1802a, PP* 

820-3221. 

Kashlfai tribe of Laraton. 1990 (Cunon, IS92a, VoS, 2, 

pp. 112-114). 

NAliftHIRWANIS. Sff NU3HIR''''AN'IB 


NEC.RtiES 


?1 \ A^mniLne to OuatTefasea and ilamy the Neijroid type in Aseyrinn reiiefii 
( 1 ) AcTOT^g I « t 1 .^ element of Suainna whose inhabitants are probably 



cepha& with C,l. Qf about 30,, There is. In 

funned by a mbcture of Turanians, Pcnsians, and Nejtntus (pp, 'J* 

Sna ias formerly oecupied by a black OTpulation. anecato™ of the 
Negmee of India, who were Neentos (p. 143). 
m ThKHJEbout Baiuchisfon there is a coRHiderahle AfncM admi*tur« ^ 
larKF importatJon of staves from h^cal and iiaoEibar, 
p^nt a thorougbly Nefiro type (CurMn, 1392a, vol, pp. 253-,.59), 
fa> The Suaians hybrid Negritos., Ceri^n tiomad Turkic tribes m southern 
Iran probably have miKed with the Neifrito* and actiumcd Mine of tl^ir 
characterifltiis: bread and slightly flattened. «^rt n^, rather dark a^. 
and very smeJl stature: they call the^macl^ Siah. I.e, bhiekH, 
tribes of Central P^ista bflve acgujwl Negrito tleinente ita the south 

(DiLiiiloVf coUu 2 &- 28 ). + - * a c 

AllpiEod priTTiUive or N^Jgritic B\^k Hace deplolcd on motiumrentB at gu^ 
^ lOT more ITkely portraits of akv^ or eaptis es, which may e^xplain N^td 
SliS of mao/tT S5usia™ (Brinton, p. 2). /'.^lalie felhiopS^' were 
not Neffraid — straight hair and nomo of them were SemiUe tp. 
fSl DieuSafoy meiitioiia thooxistenc^ of Nogroitl skulls in the ParEhian netpopolia 
of the Memnoninm. Seventh satrapy of Darii^jBaluchuiti^^ 
Ethiopians of Asia with ritmighi bm iSykes* pp, 34+.-343 j, 

m Both Dimikfoy and de M:orgnJi believed that there wfl£ a %en' ancient 
occupation of the Sufilon pkb by Negritos who lyere probably the pnenjal 
inhabitan tfl, Neitrttos da appear on aneient bas-relief&+ Dark popum- 
tiom are found in Baehagird and Sarbad [Baluohlslanl- May that 
country was originady peopled by Negrito*, the Anarikoi or non-Aiyans 
of the Greeks, who probably stretehed along the northern shoi^ of the 
Pemiim Gulf to Indisu But hill districts in north and eaal of Llajn nave 
tto Neeroid trace. Therefore there were two elements in Suenma or 
ii:lam^ as borne out by Strabo and Herodotua {Sykes, 192 ^ voi. 1 . pp, 

t7> Assyrian race mixed with KegroLd elementH ii found in souihern Baluchisian- 
Baluchifl anc! mixed with Negroea in the southwest. M^mnis are a 
miHture of Indcf-Afghim, Assyrian, nnd Negro racea (Deniker, pp. &0a- 


50&)fc 

fSl Though African slaves have never entered Persiia in lanje fiumbersp there 
are thousands of families between Kermanahnh nnd Kerman whose 
progenitojs were KaJta sioft—“black brothers"—first the slaves and later 
the minted retadnora of locftl chtefa. They have left ihoir mark on the 
Gulf population of every degreet though the niimber of female slam 
imported k negligfhle {Wilson, 19320* pp- 33-34)+ ^ 

(91 There is some evidence leading to the belief that a prolo-Negroid popubuon 
once extended wi>8twaTd from India along the shorea. of the Persian Golf- 
Individuals of that group seem to be portrayed on pevt-nth century _(D*C,) 
reliefs of an Assj rian king, Greek authors speak of *'Kthbpimifi" m the 
southeast of the land^ iheir modem dCfSLOndants possess copper skins, 
straight hulr and round skulls. But never an Important or u lart^i element 
lu the population (Cameroiii pp. 15-1&}- 
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NC^ORJAKS 

(1) Ncstarians near Umalap Sulrrm^^ ftiid aoun?eof the? RlYPr^ afft iindoub^ly 

Semitic (de Khanik<jff, p, 110>. Ncstoriana ojvil Chaideans Forfri a aingk 
people. The shape at the slwll i?i without question Semitic, c^ciaily 
among the Di^ Jvlu, BaZp TkhuniiiH and Tiyuri [all AMyrinn] tribesmen, 
but the InLoiim influence ip shown by ihetr largt; eyes, whicli are wuit 
shaped. The Neetorian eye b almost level with the rrOnUl plane. The 
Doae is genemlSy straight^ fniriy prominent hut phort; the (ace a oval* 
but larger than among the nipstem Ponsiana: the nMls la ItingT the ears,, 
hands, and (cet are amail and delleute. These p^pk are tall in siaLum. 
well proportioned! endnwed with grea^ fouaeular force and tirelKs walkers. 
The color of the hnir and eye$ is usually bmwn and is lew dark than Umt 
o( the Peisiana. Among the mountain peoples hlond^ and pd-hair^ in¬ 
dividuals ocimr. The reseinhlancea between the Nestotians and the 
Forsiane have not multed in a brief space of ttipep but took place before 
the first Mongol invaaion fpp. 1U-U2). 

(2) Aewrdine to HDutum-Sthindior. Nei^toritma nnd Chaldeans of Persk 

number 2{3pOOO (Curzon* 1892a;™l. 2, pp. 4^2^94). N^tonan Mpala- 
tion of Awrhaijan totals (amillBS> or 20,0{>D to So,WH> Pmian 

Ncstorians, Misabnaries estimate 44p000. The Natonans of the plains 
are robust, broad^houldcned men+ with own couptonancfs. fair com- 
plexions. and frequently with red beafdii. The inountam Nestoriann are 
wild and uncouth, and ufton undistinguishabJe from the Kurtis (vol. l, 
p. 546). 

{3) Christian population of Iran indud-^ Nestorlnns (Sykesp 1&21, voL 1* pp^ 
13-14). 

NoFAH. 5ee Nafah 


NUSAYRnVAtt 

Syrians, whom von T^uRcbBri tnakes one of modem representatlvos of ancient 
imtiite (HUtip p. 16). 

Sfr oteo AsaARiKS 


NPSHIRWANfS 

(1) Tribe of Haiuchktan from district near Isfahan hoving pame name 

fCurron. 16^. vol. 2. pp. 25S-25S)* 

(2) "Natishirwanis/* u purely Persian poas^ into Baluchist^ within 

historic times; appear to be identical with Tahuki or Tahukani 
(MacMumip p. 7). 


OltASlAlt 

Azerballani Kurds; a few cross the Fei^ian frontier in summer (CursEORp lS92a, 
voL K pp. 555“S67), 

C>SSEtES 

(1) Are Aiynns rioae to but not belonging to Persisns (Prichard! p. 171). 

(3) Live toward nofthwe^it limit of eJCpanston of the Imnian peoples. Aimust 
identical characiem with LeighiaTW- Quickly retake Iranian ty^ A 
hardy people. Nothing in the Ossetes' external appearance mdicales 
their relationiihip with the Irankns of the south. They are strong, 
thiek-set. heavily built, often blond or red headed: eyes small, rrequcntly 
blue; Duuntne and pointed nose; earsp hands, and fwt of conBidurwble 
dimensiorki; nevertheleaSj they call themBotves /ma and their speech wars 
evident traces of an Ireniau origin. They are generally medium in height! 
but it is not rare to encounter among them individuals of great stature with 
a Herculean strength (de Khanikoff. pp. 113-114). Measurementa (p. 1391. 
In genernl the oSete has n long head with a fiat occiput; the forehead 
b elevated and the occipital is large and flat (p. 139). 

(3) Ossetes are mosocephala (DaniloVp ml. 145). 

(4) Ossetes are possibly Iranians (Ripley! PP^ 442-453}, 
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P^ABLISII 

Stationuy Kaebkai tribe (Turka) of Kai* imd Lorutun, 1890 (Cuiwn, 1892 b, 
toI* 2, pp. 112-U4>. 


PAUtRl 



SUILUIH uuuve uii: —f —--- x. j 

nose leptoirbiiH!: prominent, Bauiline to aCrai^t; 

rolor* BOme light ftttd oc<raBi(s&ftfly blup+ Include Oftlchn^ TmjUc+ Waithjp etc^ 
ol Pereta aiij the PemiiB and ttoighborine arena ^ 

(Hnddon. p. 27>. Galcha m the purest of the Fftinin (pp. 103-104 >. Chuta 
Riid Bandiya are of Pamiri stock tp« 1081- 


PAifnflALAEANft 

Fenian tribe eneaged in huebandry (liErodotua r, 125), 


FABAETAjCEil 

(1) The Fanietn[?etii are a tribe of Medffi (Herodotiia l* 101J- 
{2) Pametaceni powibly AryanB {Sykea, 1921» voL 1* pp. 9^99). 


PAJtflA 


(1) Darius called hiawelf a Paraa, le. a Perewn proper. May •» 

name of the PBaargiMiflc (Lawrence, footnote to Herodoiu* i, 126). 


Paasi^ 

il\ Accordine to KouUiiti-Scbmdler there are 8,000 Parai* in Fenk fCutlon, 
1892a, VdL pp. 492-4041. 1878 cenauft gave l^Ml pHrsa bi Kemiim 

fCuraon, vol 2, p. 244)* There k a large Gabr or Par^ element 
3,500-7,<H)0. tn 1879 Schindler found )>240 PanBis m i«ty and o,240 m 
twenty-two neighboring vilkp^ Cvok 2, pp. 240-241). 


(g) Gabra are related to Indian Parflia {DfwiloVp cola* 10-19, 26-28). 

(3) Among the eksaea in Persia are deseendanta of ancient Peraianfl, including 

Paraia, repfesentativea of the Medea (Finn, pp- 32-891. 

(4) Old type of aettled. Tajik ia preserved in the Pafsi who migrated to India 

in JUD. 64U (Haddon, PP. 102-108)* 


(5) Faracea, who are dolichocephalic (77.9) and medium in Btituxe tlOS.O) are 
of Aasyrinn or Indo-Afghan type {Denikofi p- 507). 


(6) Yei4 k the chief seat of the PatBeeB and Guebers (AU Shah, pp. £0"21>. 


PAtJ^lWAK 

(1) In Afghimiatan the Tajika are ftetmently called the Paialwan (Bellew, pp. 

109-U0>. 

(2) Bellew’s clairo that the Tajika are known hs PatBiwan in AfghaniaUn pjinti 

to their relatlonflhip with the ancient Pereians (Modi, 1919i pp. 747-748}* 

FAftTHiANa 

(1) Inhabited neighboring mouaiaina of Susiana; a Uroi-Altaic population 

nith CJ. 86-84 (]tou»ay. pp. 188-137). Anulyara of five auppoaedly 
Parthian ikalbr excavated at Su^ diaelosed one Parthjau-NegritOp one 
Persian, one with artiflcinl deformation, a custom perhaps brought from 
Turen tpp* 140-143). 

(2) Turks and Turkomana of Persia isre descendanta of the ParthiiLUfi (Finn, 

pp. 3Z-38). 

(3) Some of the invading hord^ appear to have been undigeated mixtures of 

White and Yellow tribea (Seythian, Parthian) (Worrell, p. 44)* 

{4} The Poriftore-Parthians first bceame known to the Assyriaiia under Sen¬ 
nacherib and Esarhaddon. The Asayrians did not at first distinguish 
between Parthians and Pereknii (Herafetd, 1038> pp, fi-10}. 
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FAflAR^A^AB 

fl) Ferttian tribe which Cyrui peraitaded to reroU irom Medea (rierDdatua l„ 

12 ^). 

(2) AL'io eflJled by the Greeks; name vrm Applied loter to a tribe m 

Carmimis (Lawrence, fcN>ttioU to Herodotus l, 12$). 

PatHAN 

(1) One of priodpa] elements of popuktion in Afibaeiatim (BeUew, p. 13). 

(2) Dommoot popuIntioTi lowsrd the bordets oI India is nulled PathaOk and In 

the west Afghan. Lonfiworth Dames Pftthan raal name and term 
Afghan first applied by fortiifnera (Sykesp 1921 ^ vqL Z, pp. 216-2IB). 

(3) Acbukiaii-j Pani-. and Kakw-F^ithaiis betong to Inda-haw type (Haddon. 

Pr 363. 

FaTlBCHORBANa 

Strabo include them among the Pcrstein tribes: inhabitants of disttict or pkw 
called I^tlshuvara (Lawrence, footnoio to HerodotuE t. 12S). 

PA5EKKJ (Fazuki) 

Nomad Kurdl^ tribe of about 1,605 ramihia ilv %'Qramin and Khar. Once power¬ 
ful tribe residing near FrEerum: broken up in letter part of sixteenth century 
and some migrated to Persia. Some speak Kurdi, same Turkish (Houtum- 
Schindler, pp. 46 et se^.K 

PEH&IANB 

(1) Inhabit a country which extendi to theaouthomor Erythraean Sea (Herod¬ 

otus iVp and are made up of many tribes fli 125), Their akulls are 
fmll compart to those of Egyptiansi because the Persians wear hats 
caJled tisraa (tci, 12)- 

(2) Are nearly all plight in figure, swarthy or rather of o pale livid complexion; 

fiorce-lDoking, with goat-like eyes, and eyebrows arched m a semicircle 
and joined, with handsome beards, and long hair (MarcoUinua xxtii^ 6^ 
75, BU}. 

(3) The Gnura, like Peralans of todays are of rather coarse type (Pietro della 

Valle, pp. 105-li)S). 

(4> The stock of Pereia k naturally coarse: the ancknt race was ugly and mal¬ 
formed^ resembling the Mongnis: the type of beauty bo coinmon among 
modern Peiaimis is their heritage from Ctreassian and Georgian con¬ 
cubines (Chardin, p. 34), 

(5) Manuscript of the reign of Shah Sultan HlUiBem Gfitunatea population of 
Pemia at 260,0CH).0D0(!}j Chardin at 40i(KK),0Ofi: Finkeiton computes 
Kandahar at 4,000,D6D and Western Persia at 6,600,000, and k probably 
near the truth (hlnlralm, vol. 2* p- 518). Population decreased after 
Afghan invasion: later Mohamm^on dement rapidly increased and Jews 
decreased (vob 2, pp. 518-521). Inhabitants of northern pravinces are a 
fine race, not tall, with complexions varying from dark olive to northern 
European folnieas (vol. 2, p. 550)^ 

(5) Language comprise: Turlrish, Courd [Kurd]+ Luri, and Arab (Shoberit p. 26)* 

(73 Modem Tajiks ore true Ferstans, Peoples cld^t to them are the Afghans, 
Kurds, Beludje |Bxluchkb Hatkans of Armcnmns, and the Cksetes. 
Greater part of population k aemUnamadic and belongs to Turks. Mon- 
guk. or Afghans (Prichard, p. ITl ). 

(8) Westefgnafd in 1343 confirmed fmOncEs of reraian skulks de KhanikoH 
(Pr 64) disagreed. 

(6) Aryan Persians ore Asiatic doIicTiocephak (Hetzius, p. 112)- 

(10) Persians am ttrouped under the denominatfain of the Aramaic branch; 
pcksaoss black hair, dark eyes, a skin color more susceptible to the fifieets 
of the mn than that of Eurnpeana, m expreaaive facet and a medium 
stature (Omalius d^Halloy^ p, 
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lU) The PerahiM. id the Aryaa-Otcanic group, haw ov»J head.^wide foreh^, 
^ ’ prominent nose. mtHleratelj* prominein iMulara, bpns^tBl eye* (often 

KS”rh«lr blond, brown or br.cb, bcuM. Jhe 

theIlw^^lv¥s T&iOa; occupy th^ plpt^au ol Iran up to Oio ^ndiws found 
L*ven In the Tumn and in ttio western part of Cont^ 
brmi^ colonies in ftussia nnd Siberia (Forty, pp, 70, 8--n3)r 

nSI As final uroof of the compnmtively tate arrival of the tmo Perei^ In the 
west, there h no mention of them in GenesW (x: 1^31) (de Khamk^, 
n, 43). Term Tajik only became generd for every^jne of Pemian blood 
ou the banks of the Ohub and b^ond this nver (p. 4 7 ). Tajik head lonf 
as nmona t^praians but frontal bone br^r, ^vinfi more o^l face than 
wofitern Fersiana, Skeleton more massive than that of PeiBiana. ui 
l4*fiT0 Pemiaiti! from every district who reiiuested passport 'I™ 
Russian Consulat&ijeneral at Tabrin in 18B7, 

had black eyra and were medium in gtaturCp i.e, 1300-il<Kh The skull 
becomes nnrrowor m a more proluberant frontal rvi^on: the oval faee 
IS loneer. eyes larfftr and well shaped with longer ey^lmhcA. The is 
smniler, as are the mcinth and the feet. Tho hnir in aDuii4^fit:» hlack, and, 
in soetton, usually oval In shape. Albinos are rare In Persm as in Afgjinni- 
stan yjp. 1U3-10&)- Meaiiurementa of Persians from mterior by Duhous- 
set foP. 133-139). 



Is also applied to aiicfent Fersuin inhabitants of Badafchahan (Bellew, 
pp. 109-U0 )k 

ri4) G L In Iraq-i-Ajemi mixed population of Turkom^ and Medo- 

^ Persian Aiyans call thcmselv^ xAjemis (HoUBsay, p. IlOb Persian 
AryiiTLS dominated Susiana in Achuemenid period (p. 136). Persians 
had the C.L of other AiyaiiB, which was 73 (pp. 13S-I37). 

Hal In 1350 Rawllnsan estimated population of Persia at 10,000^000; tn 1373, 
after cholera and famine. 6,000,000. Population in 1384^ according to 
Houtum-Schindkr—7.663.600; ISOl—S.055.500; 1333, according to 
Kolnuref—e^OOO.OOD incLuding 3,000+000 Fcrsians (Cufian. lS93a. VnL 
2t pp. 493-494). 

flOl Arabs used the term Ajemig to designate Pewlans. the urban pppulation 
of Imn. Penrisns less hirsute than Kurds nnd Meilegaiits. Hair wasj 
or straight, lips modium to thick; teeth medium to large m size. gu^+ 
Stature smali(I3&^3)! t75.7-&3.3): 103; Biz. 6. iSi; 

Big. B. lOl.O. Majority of Pereians are either mcsocephak or tfoUcho- 
cephals. Feiainn skuHsp especially Cfahm, are dolichoccpbalio, hi^i- 
cephalkt T^ith sma'i! malire. n narrow nose, and a long faoo (Danilov, 
passim). 

(IT) Persians are Iranians (Ujfalvy). 

(18) Most of inhabilants of eastern Persian Iraq are Fe«i&ns, tho types in the 

hilly districts being pingularly pure (floutum-Schindler, p. 43). 

(19) Fei^ians are Aryan-speaking people and InmialiB- There is a wholfwale 

blending of types among the modcni Persians. There are th ree subty^^fs 
of the pure Iranian: Semitic; Turkoman or Tatar strain: tiuzians (Elpleyy 
pp. 443«453). 

(20) Some of population of Persia are descendants of andent Persisnji, 

including Poibcs. Of thts^ there are only 10,000 Zoroastrianfi m the 
whole land (Finn, pp- 32-33). 

(21) May be 2.000,000 PetsianB living in Russian. Turkish and Indian Empires 

(Sykes. 1921* vol. 1, pp. 13-14), Medea and Pefaiatia probably led life 
similar to that of moflem nomads (vol* 1, pp. 170-171). Pemians an 
Ar>'an branch that enterwi eastern Persia from the steppes to the north 
of KIlurEisan and occupied Fars (vol. t, pp, 95«99), 
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(22) Artofdlng to tbe Burtdtheah, Arabs nt\d Peraiana, EeinltvA and Aryans had 
at n eominon stem in western Asia (Medip 191&, p. 733)_ Von 
LuAchan Rays TajEka art? the d«&a?ndants of tha old Fenians, Bellew 
ftftyn that in Afghanistan tbe TajUa are known aa the Psiaiwan—pointing 
to thflir relationship with the ancient PersianH {pp, t47-74S). 

(aS) One of two large ethnjeal groups in Pemta. B>om the Eumaian steppes 
enrne Proto-NordiCA who becarne known as Mediss and PerBianSp but 
Semitk {Arab) mieTations have rnodiAcd the iyp^ of Persian ^ did 
innirslons of 'hjrki tribes. Tw’o greupB of PerBians afe itscugniiaiilE^ 
(b) the slender dolkhocephaJit Fmm about Peraepolis, who are fair in 
skin* with abundant hair and beard of a dark chestnut color, tpbI blonds 
with blue ey^s raret tbese appear to bo largely Proto-Nordio; (b) the Lori 
(Lu^)> who are tailed much darker, and often widi black bitir, are very 
dDliehorephallCp with oval face and regular foaturtSi. and would seeni to 
belong to a branch of the Mediterranean Race or to a race very similar 
to it (Haddont pp- 102-103). /raiio-Af^dilcjTanPWB indudes PferaiBiis in 
general Cp. &6)+ 

<24) Peramns were a tribe belonginE to the Medea <Sayce, pp, 73-74). 

{2b} AmonR tbe Iranian peoples the mofll important arc the FersaansH who can be 
divided into three geogniphicml grotjpRi to the east of a linefroin Asterabod 
to Vesd to Konnan are the TojiksT to the west the AjemiB; and between 
Isfahan and the Persian Gulf the Farsis (Dcniker* pp. &05-3061. 

C2G1 Peiman people have been influenced by contact with An*an-&peakitig 
Nordic nomada and Turanian-speaking Mongol nomada (WorrelL pp, 
124-126). 

(271 ■Western Lraninnii, or Petsians proper^ are cvetywhere throughout Central 
Asia known e^tclusively as Tajiks, and m West Irania aa Tats (nasmiij 
p.73). 

(2S) In A.D. 660-633 Persian tribes were transplanted lo Syria. The madem 
Shiah of Syria, popularly known as ^'Mutawilah" may go back to th-eae 
Penian triW. There ia a Femton clement in the DruM people (Hitt|» 
pp. 22-23). 

(2^) NaLishirwanis are a purely PereLan group fn BaJuebiaton. For Persian 
population of Baluchiatan fi£3* Tajik (MacMunti, p. 7). 

(30) Of common racial tradition ibiire U not r trace in Poreia. The typical 

PerBion does not edsl. Descendants of original inhabitants to be found 
comparatively unaltered in Gilan and Mazanderan. In other aress 
fisaimiinted by Arj^an-speaking Nordic tiomacL from extern Russia and 
by Turanian-speating Mongoriaiis from woateiti Siberia (WHsanp lS^2a, 
pp, 28r-S0). Alexander encouraged marriages between his Macedonians 
and Ptreian women (pp. 316“316)+ 

(31) PfErffHfli-Pafau-Fcrei&na appear in Assyrian annals in 036-^835 B-C* Assyri¬ 

ans did not at dret distinguish betwieen Medes and Persians nor between 
Persians and PHXthlflii3 (Hertfeldp 1335, pp. 6-10). 

(32) 5U^{X>Cli Persians m the CaueSaus area a political group rather than an eth- 

aiesd entity (Baachmakoff, pp. 21,23). 

P*^lae ^ ^ ^ 

True Turk clan in Ghor belonging to the KhUji (Eehew, p. lOO). 

Fours 

polui, north of the Kuan-Lun, arc iimilnr to Tajiks in. phyaicvl chllwetSTletit* 
(Deniker, pp. G05-606). 

Puspusilan , , . . 

Nomad Kurdish tribo of Tafandabad In Ardckn iDimtwg to Turkish temtoiy 

in winter; 300 familic? (Cutoou, 1392 b, VoJp 1, pp- 555-3&7J% 

Qajars 

(1) "Cadjare"" one of the most powerful of Turlrish^pcaking tribes; dwell In 
Mazanderan (2B,000>. at Tehran, Mert' in Khurasim, [Vm^\ 

and Guindjeh; number 40,000, The Shah and meut great oIHrera af the 
BmpirG belong to U t^oberl. p. 20), 
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“Kaiam." one ot tn»t numerauB and the best Rnown of Turkish tribra in the 
^Xaud nortb«c*t of Persia (Cuprn, vcl 2. p. 2]0^ 

has on outapcketi dislike of the Pmiwa, whom they rail gi ajoff^ jne 
Baluch vetBlon of the nnme of the rei*nme cttiaaty fvoh d. pp. 25^-W). 
"Entyclopaodia BriUinnica" before 1892, pvM number of Afehm Md 
Kajant in KhUTMan ae lOO.OOt); clapifi^ under Tatars (voj. U p* 

In the Aaterabad distHct settled the kniara, who clnrm dwwnt from 
Japhet, the son of Noah, ft m indisputoble that for M 
tribe has been mentioned in h»tow. A eh^fUm of that r»M roled ^e 
Muntry from Rhey 1 Rayyl to the <5x«s, as depu^ for one of the Mon^l 
dro^dants ef Graghb. Khan- Tamerlane IS said to havo t^whed them 
to lyfU. but afterwards to have Buffered them to return.. Later on th^ 
espouaed the cause of the Sefavi Shahs and assisted in pajsmp them to the 
throne, in return for whkhservice the K^ara were 2i!f!lr 

bttsh/^ A^cordm^ to one w^^uni the irtother of Shah Is-m&il himiseu was of 

Ksjaj blood (voir p. 3S£K . , i. 

(3) Turkish Klaiilbash iHbe, reprinted by thcf Shah, of JLhe ro^l 

■ boUM and twelve bwicha.^sding in MO^'inde™ and 

of B^iflts joined the Qajar trfbe and form a sobdivision oaiwl Shanibeiatlu 
(Houtain.'-Schiiidlor, pp*-fS et 

141 Qaiaia Sire of Turkish origin. Settled for a long time in Armenia, it 
^ ^ brought to Pernia by Tamerlane, ft was ono of the kmlbaah tnbea which 

ruDDortod the Snfavi dynasty. Shah Abbas divided tbe ^ajare into Ih^ 
^tion». One was ealnblished at Merv, a second in trtorpa, and the third 

_wKsch was ifubdivitlcd into the Ytikbm-baah ^nd A!fthagha'’hftan. or 

-upSr" - Wt- bianehea-^on th^ riv^r 1S21. vok 2, 

p. £77). 

The *'thlat" jm? Turkomans, but mterrnaniage has produi:^ a threat many 
^ na th^ Kajar (Haddon. pp. 102-1031. 

Qarachai , ^ ^ ^ 

^^Karachai" nomad Quhfiai tribe (Twrkg) of Lartstan and Fans, IBid (Curaonp 
18S2a, voir 2p pp. 112-114). 

QaracC^i;s 

^'KaragusJus,'’' Turkish tribe of Haittiadan (CiiiTon+ I392fl* vol. 2^ p- 27Q}.. 

Qahahapak , , , - i_ i_ 

Aserbaiiani Kurds: villaifiere of the BidduE and_ Berandui plains: Shiahs: number 
a,000 families (Curzon, 1892a, voL Ip pp. S5S-557). 

^^>^kashknlTwrkiab tribes in Fare and Laristau: nomads {Curzont I892flp 
^ ^ vol. 2, p. 270). Acrording to tradition they are degeendaats of a 

transplanted to Peraia from Kashprby Hulagjj Khan: Turkjah Lure 

by author because they are considered to belong to the Lur fami^^ and 
in mannem nod customs differ very little from the Bakhti^; and Kuh- 
gelus. Their winter Quart^?re are in the Furs ffunfwir (cf. p. 205)* but they 
epend the bu mmer in tbe highlands. They were once n umerous and power¬ 
ful but tbt^r number wns reduced by the famine ef 1B71-2: yearly more 
and more become settled. About 1370 there were over 60,000 famfli^: 
about 5-000 families went ovor to the Eakhtiaris, and an ec|UdJ numl^r to 
the Khamsah, and about 4,000 settled in different villages. The total was 
ffduc^ to about 25,000 families. According to the lalesl information 
the tribe now numberi no lawre than 10,000 lo 12+OOP tents, Qnfihqsu 
tribes of 1875: "Kaahkuli, Daraabuli, Ehish BeSuki, Farai Madan, Sad 
Kbcuii, Igdar, Ali Kuli Khani* Galliizon, KurutiE, Knraehai^ Dadagaj* 
Rahimr. Kuri-i-Sbulit Xlrd-i-Shiri* Jafir Bogi. Imam Kuli Khi^i. Darab 
Khuni. Amala-i-llkhaTiip Bahadur KbaniK Kubad Khnnl/' Qasb^at tribes 
of 1890: 1) Koniud: ''Kaahkuli^ Danwhult Shish Beluklip Fartii Madani 
Safakhemi, Ikdlr^ Alakuinip Oallazan, Ffaii Maaili Khan* Arkupan^ Bum, 
KiiUL Khawanin. Naukarbab:"^ 2> Stationary; ''Cheharpinjah, Pahligii, 
Zanguin^ AiabeEln/' (ToL 2t pp. 112-114.) 
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(2) The who are of TuTkoman origin, TfUin Uie Turkish Ittngusge- 

The tribe is about 130*000 strong. The Ka&h^is move farther tbswi 
other tribe in their anoiiaJ inigratLon Iron iheu winter queers to then 
summer quartors, their winter migration extending to Gelahdar near the 
F&TBiiui Gtlifr und their HommEir mo^'ement reaening more than 200 msles 
northwa^ to the viemity of Qumiaheh where they are in loueh with the 
Bakhtiaris, Several of the diatricta into which Faia k divided were 
entirely in the hands of the Kiiahpis, who thereby ctm trolled a yopulfition 
of IOOhOOO villaeers .... The leading tnb« are Kaahl^h. 

PhTsimadan, Shwhbeiuki, Safi Khani, and GallaMn Oghn (Sykea, 1021, 
vol. 2p pp. fih 

QiPCR/tQ 

"‘Kipchaksj" a later tribe of the Chehar Aimak (Cnraoni lS92a, voL 1* p. 1S&), 
Q tRtsilMAL. See KbishsiA L 


QliSiLBASHES 

(1) Modem Tajika (true Pernialia) are called by the Turks Kpril&acJw (Frichard, 

p. ITI). 

(2) Are a nomadic Turkish tribe (Aberigh-Mackayp p. 

{3} Qizilhash means ''red head" (BeUew, p. 100). 

(4) Qajjans were mcluded in the Kisil-bash or seven Red-head tribes eCHcaJled 

from their acorlet head-coveriiig (,CunseOt vol, I, p. 392>, 

(5) Thirti^-two KiaiJbaah tribes from 1500 until sevMteeuth century held com¬ 

mand of army and government Seme then oimlled witn 

Shabsavaxi, Moat important of the Kkilbosh tribes, all Turks, were the 
Ustajallu. Shamlu* Kajar, Affthar. Dhulkadr, Inanlu. Tak&llu. Bekt, 
and Khalcj (Houtum-Scbindler. pp. 4S et seq.). 

(6) Qaiara a Kizilbash tribe (SykesK 1921 * vol. 2, pr 277), 


Nomad Kashkai tribe (Turks) of Fars and Larislan* 1300 (CurMn, 1892a* voL 2, 
pp. 112-114). 

QonRiBB 

Balucbis claim to be Arabs of Ihe "Koreiah” tribe. Acrarding tp Beiiew 
tribe varioii^y known as Kurushh Koriah, Gofithp and Guralsh, which b anil 
widfcly extended on the Indus bottlerp k the Royal Rajput Kerush, Keruch, or 
Kurech (Curxan, iS92a* vuL 2, pp. 25S-2&9). 

QLTEAP KflAN't 

"*Kubad Khani/' nomad Qashqai tribe (Turks) of Fans and LarigUn. IBTa 
(Curaoti* lS92ap voL2*pp. 112-lUh 


RAHrsfi 

Nomad Qaabqai tribe (Turkii) of Fare and Loristan* 1875 fCurzoni 1892ap vob 2| 
pp. U2-114). 

Rekis 

In Bfliuchiatan there pre scattered tribes of nomads <sdJed Itekia (or d^rt 
People)* the Muhammadan! being the most numerous; Arab ongm (Mao 
Munn, p. 7), 


Rind 

The Rind of Makran, said to be pure BaJuehia. are only Arabs of the Katratan 
tribe (Deniker* p. 508). 

Sacae 

'^Saka/' Arymia who migrated about 130 ll.C. from Central Asia and overran 
Iran setting tip a capital nt Kirkuk. Name retained today in Seintau. From 
Araebosia they entered India by the Rolan and found^ a short-iived 

empire as far as Delhi and Bombay (Herzfpld, 1935, pp.^ ■S-IO)* 
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^*Nomad Khanujih tribe (ArabB) af Fare and LariataUt 1S90 (Curxan, lS9Ss. 
voL 2,pp. 112-114). 

Saj^i Ksani 

a) Or Safukhani; nomad Ka&bkai tribe (Turto) of Para and Lariatan. 1875 and 
ISM (Cum®, lS92a, voU 2. pp, 112-114), 

(2) A leadbig tribe of the KasheTiiii (Sykes, 1921, vol. 2, pp, 4i7-178), 

SjI G AJtT IA 

Nomadic Ferekn tribe {acrodotos 1, 12S). Only on« j? 

Acbaemcnian court. Old Ferainn Acagarta may opnly to the tnhal home^m 

the northern ZagrcK inDiintalflfl. alihoug^h aome livoci nearer center of raoclefn 
Persia fUwrence, (ootnote to Herodotus it 126). 

Saudis fSeldea) 

Lieted under Semite (HeuafiBy. 103) e 

Salor 

Clan ol Turkonowis (Bujttoiii IKiS, p, 623). 

A oruiciTSEl tribe of the Balnfibis in Pereinn Boistanj tfaiwpcrted by Timur to 
Ramadan but bwuiflit back by Nadsr Sbab (Cumjiip l0O2a^ vnl. L p. 226)* 

Sarik 

Clan ot TtirkomaiiE (Buxtoai, 1929* p. 623). 


fl) Bulk of pflpulatioii in Tnrkeslari between tbe Oiue and the toartea mnaktfi 
of the aettled so-called Sarts, a mongrel people with Labegp Kirghii^ 
T&jiki and other elementa (Hadden^ pp. 103-104). 

(2) Salts ot Rusaian Turkestan nre similar to Tajiks in physlcai chaTBclerutiCs 
{Denikerp pp, 505-606). 


^ASAMASm 

Sasanian dynasty came from Pare CWorralb pp^ 125-126). 
zi 1A 

Inhabit^ country to the north beyond the Mede* (Herodotus iv, 37), 


SEISTAN1S ,, , 

Cbicf modem inhnbirimta of Sebtan: occupy « servile pomtion amonrather and 
dominant tribes (Curaoo, 1392 b, veJ. 1, p. 223), 

It STT J TTffiS 

Cl) Branch ot tho GhuzE TurkSy from whom they kept distinct (Sykcii, 1921, 
2, p. m* 

(2) Scljiila invaded Persia in the elevtrttb conturj^ CWH&onn 1932a, pp. 


CD Bokhtinri skull analogous with akulla which he cnlb ‘'Tehran both show 
a Rifong Semitic inftuence in head height (do KhimikoJi, p. 109). Ilc^d 
measuremfintaj C J. T6-3 {pp. 59, C3). Semites of India CJ. 73.9; measuiB- 
menta {p. 70)* Setmlic skull when compared to an Irnniim sktill oppeara to 
be of lew cranial capacity* smaller in length and widths but greater m 
height fp. 71). Persia was under Greek and Semitic away 200 years; 
Greek. Semitic. Anameati^ Turanian, 500 yeare; and under Semitic bw^ 
for 400 years (pp. 74-76). Tu the west of Shims and Ifirahan the ^mitic 
influDnne makes \ts^ stroDgly felt* as always, becoming apparent in the 
head (pp. 107-^103). Neslorians and Chaldeans near Urmia, Salmas, and 
sourca of Zab River are Semitic {n. 110). Shape of the Ncfitorian skull 
is Semitic* especially among Dii, Jelu. Bo** Tkhumap and ^riyari tribea- 
wen [all AaByrifinsi. Semitaceye de€pMt £pp. 111-112)* Armenians are 
modified by contact with Semites (p. 112). Measuremenla of Semite 
skulUCpp. 131-139). 
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(2) Semito* of Persia cempnie Arabs, Seides, (Houasayp p. 103). MoLmtaln 

between Fareta Lure has been the theater of numoroua Aryan, 
Turetikaiip and Semitic fuetoae (p. 122). 

(3) After p rehlsteric period the Ao'^tia of Pereia muced with Sera it ic itoeks p 

aamely AHyriana^ Arabs, and Jews {Danilov^ cols. 10—19, 26^2fi)^ 

(4) Some of ''Asiatic EtKiapiana'^ bad stmijcht hair atid were Semites (Brinton, 

p, 3K Cauoiflic, kiym, piid Semitic stocks were the tbrw ^reat divisions 
of the White Race m wustern Asia in prebiatoric and protohistaric times 
(pp. n-17)^ Chains of the Amanus on the wsat, MasiLis on the north, 
and Zaeros on the easE have been the limita of durable ethnic impressions 
by Somites {p. 32). 

(6) Semites one oi three subvarictica of Pereian type- Occurs upon contact 
wi^ Arabs, produemg a darker population toward the southwest tRjpJey* 
pp. 442—i53)F 

(6) There was in Elam first a Sumerian and then a considerable Semitic influa 
{Sykes, 1921, voL l,pp. Semites doniinatcd the plains and the 

Aryune the Iranian Plateau. History of ancient world is henceforth 
destined to be a itrugide between the Semitic races of the south and the 
Aryan raceaof the north wbkh fitially ended m the complete victory of the 
nortbeni nsres (voL Ip pp. 95-99)+ 

i7) The Bundehesh maintains Arabs and PorEiana, Semites and Aryans had a 
common stem in wcetem Asia (Alodi^ 191911 p- 733)^ 

(8) Semitic (Arab) raigratioiis have modified the Pereian lypo (Haddon, pp, 

102-103). 

(9) Whatc^^r Justification there was in suakltil of a SemidefamUy of languages^ 

there wss none for speaking of a ^mitic race. True Semite has; glossy- 
black hair, curly and strong and abundant; doychocophiilLc skull; promi¬ 
nent noM, somewhat aquilbei thick Jips- oval face; dull white akin; dark 
eyes (Saycfip pp. 107-^109,120-121). 

tlO) Physical nnthropolomta are certain that Mesopotamia [Iraq] was the 
eastern bonderiine for ^mltic typps of itidividuak and that the Semites, 
whom we know as the hrown MNiterranetm peoples who invaded ^Icso- 
potamia from Arabia, did not inhabit Iran at an early date. When, 
therefore, the author of the tenth chapter of Gmeats c^ls EIbui a son 
of Sham, that is. a Semite, bo is shaking not in anthropologicsl but in 
geographical miQ culluraJ terma CCameron, pp. 15-19). 

SHaUDlLLU 

Kuidkb tribe of Khurasan settled at Bujtiurd (Cureon, lS93n, voL 1, p, 191). 
Transplanted by Shah Abbaa from the northwest provinces to moiinums of 
Kbufssan (vol. I, pp. 97-93). 

SHAlffmst 

A principal tribe of the Baluchi in Persian Seistan CCureon, 1592a^ vol. I, 
p. 325). 

SKaHSAVAK 

(J) '"Shah Sevens,"' an important and rnimerotis Turkish tribe in ArdebiL (Cur- 
55on, li92a, voh 2, p. 270). 

(2) ''Sbahseveii,'" Domad tribe in Ferma. Formed In se^'enteenth century by 
Shah Abbsa 1 to break the power of the ICirilbasb tribes. Means "Shah- 
loving." Comprisea port of Shamlus; Inanlus in 1894 were the moat 
Important branch of Snahaavan fRoUtoin-Schindler, pp. 48 ct aeq.). 

SKAWAHl 

{!) "Shaiwani/" nomad Khamsah tribe (Arahs) of Fara and I^riataiip 1890 
(Curaonj 13930, voi 2, pp. 112-114)* 

(2) "‘Sheibaui,*^ a branch of the Arab tribe of the Kham»ehi emigrated originally 
from Nej'd and Oman tSykes, 1921, vo|. 2 , p. 479). 
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A Turkish OixiihAsh tribe; Syrians and now part oE the Bhatuavan, and partly 
9 . fttpamte tribe Cfl-Ecftl Bahaflu (Houtum-Seliifldler, pp. pi 

KurdiBt noitb&d tribe on the Truntier. wint^ririg in Turkish territory: 400 
(CurEon, 1832^1 vtA. 1, pp. Bb5'557J. 

SHAfUIFAT. SMUftAlFAT 

Nomad Kurdifib tribe iti Ardelan near Isfandabad, migrating in winter into 
Turkish territory; 200 ranoitisfi (Curzont ISOSa, voL 1, pp. 5&5-5S7). 

Skekak 

Aserbaijani Kurds, paTtly Turkish, partly Persian; Sunna of Shafei flpcjt: 
number 1,&00 ramUie^ (Cujxon, lh92n, voL Ip pp. SJI5-357 )k 

StreHAFAtt 

--Shurafa,^' Arab tribe in Khuststan ot more than 500 imilefi (Curzon* mUt 
vot 2p pp. 320-322)^ 

Siimt. Set UHP-i-SHJiti 
Sni^HBVLUKl (Stiibbeluki) 

(1) Nomad Kaabkak tribe tTyrka]i of Kara and Lariatanp I87S and IS60 (Cumon^ 

l3&2apVnL2ppp. 112-114 K 

{2} Shishbuluki, a leading tribe of the Kasbgats (Sykes, 1021, vob 2, pp. 
4T7-47S). 

SHURAFA. Stl SlIt^FAFAH 
Shuraifat 

^'Sharaifat,*' .Arab tribe in KbudsUn of more than 500 moles (Curzon, ISSSOp 

vob 2p pp. 320-322)* 

Sin JAP I 

Kurdish tribe in Mahida^bt plain, west of Kertnaushah; Ali lllahifi; 1,500 famifiee 
(Curtoap 1892 b, iroL Ip p. 557). 

STKLTHATtS 

fl) Tribe of Medea (tterodo-tufl l, lOl). 

(2J Possibly Aryans (SykeSp 1021, vol, 1, pp, 05-9&), 

SUPAN 

Arab tribe in Khusifitajri of more than 500 males (Curzon, 1892 bp vol. 2, pp. 320- 

322 ). 

Suleiman 

Arab tribe In Khuzistan of more than 500 males {Curzon, 1892a, vol. 2, pp. 320- 
322), 

SUMERIA^iS 

(1) Sumerians preceded Semites in Babylonia: but Sumerlana were themselvTo 

preceded by a proto-Elamite mce whioh made the pottery resembLcng 
primitive ware oi Su^a (Syh*^, 132Ip vol, 1, pp. 01—32), 

(2) Since the Slttneriansp however, imme into Baby Son la from the northeastp 

m is shown, among other reasons, by the fact that the same idoograph 
denotes both ^^mountain^' and '^countryp*" it is in that direction that we 
Hhttfl imve to look For such tract-a of connected languagea as may still etiat. 
It was thiig pre-Somilic popnlationp and not the Semitic intruders, to 
whom the origin of Chaldean culture and chril^atlon wsis; due (Sayce, 
p. 95). 

(3) Sumerians may have posaea^ed au anc^try of mlied White nnd VelSow 

tribes (Worrellt p. 44). 
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(4) Sum^4ti6 were of Monicolkn oritrln ajid probably tbelriremnanla today are 
to foniid ia parts of Turkey and Mghamstan (Alt 3tiflhi p. lOiSia 
m It pD* 5 $ible that bogheads of BJiebnt Iran wm Sumerians pr were rdat^ 
to Iheia: it haa been said one «ui rtUI tram the oncienl Sumermn fam 
eaawatd amonE peoples of Afghanwtttn and BalpebiBtan even to the 
valley of the Induii (Cameron^ pp. 15-13 !< 

SuNGUtitr 

Sedentmy Kurdbh tribe north of Kermanibab; Kuliahi and SunEoni number 
2,^0 fomilies (Cunwii, 183ifa. voL I, p. 557). 

According to Bellow an original tribe of the Chehnr Aiwiak (Ciiraoni lb9Ca, 
vol. 1, p. 13S). 

' fl) Aryti-Kegroids of Persia. Acwrdine to QumtfefhBca and Hnmy the Neffroitj. 
tTfpif which oectirs in Ae&yrian fcliof* represents the primitive elerncnt of 
Snaiana, whose inhabitatits are probably u mixiuteof Kuchite and N«1^< 
The nose la relatively (lat with dilated narea, the malnts prummeal, tlie 
lips thick, fonfurming to a well-known type. 'Fhcre may be n reln^oiwl^p 
with the Hubhashce (Habboshi) of Makmn and L^istan recorded by 
Hamiltuti Smith. Is tbs the same people who introduced the prototype 
of the Negro Buddhw of India? CHouaaay. p, 126.) The modern Suaiap 
are distinct froiti all other ^raisn types (p. 127), The Susisns linvc the 
shortest and breadeat notes in Iran, N.I. 30. There is ui busians a elmriy 
defined race formed by a misture of Turamans. Petwisns. and Negritce. 
The physical ebarartera of these three peoples have been blended to form 
an average type out of which may appear erne of these three diatinctive 
traita (pp. 136-13T). Among eleven individuals five have Pemuin chanic- 
teriatics aftd five Negrito, wliile the Turanian influence la shown by one 
vcr>' bracby<!^phnlic subjfrct. Mettftutemenli (pp+ suBJimB 

&noiid from Pensian Gulf to foot of inuuntAiti chain, with their center at 
1431. ^ ^ ^ 

S.\c 9 ian»,i who are hybrid Hegritos, Inhabit region northwest of bhirai. 
Stature 1G3.3 (Danilov, pa 3 ^^im^ 

Pol-tratta of allegieci DravidiRn Ence on monurficota at b-uea probably 
depicted isSavM and may oiptaln the Negroid iTHlta of modern Sufians 
(Briflton, p. Z)* ^ . i . 

{4) Suziana are third subvAriety of PeJaiAb type. Strain of Negm blood appar¬ 
ent; ftfit aod open noisei thick lipsx black bair and eyes; first tme* o' ntaong- 
in^ population underlying Hindus (Ripleyi pp. 442-452). 

According to Dieidafoy and Morgan, was ati ancient iwirupution of ihA 
Susian plain by Negfiioft—piobabJy the origiiiBl mhabitants occupying 
the plHJTia of Knuiistan fSykcfle ItSl. vqL 1, pp, 

(fi) Susiana contains traCAs of a dark-skinned [japulation whienH from the nwnu- 
meotFip indicntcfi a pre-Dravidiaii!, or posibly am lUotncnoos aIock (Had- 
don, ppr 102-103), Suninns are included in the /ranfraVfcaiwfTflMCMji 
group. SuBiaiLK have the broadest no®e but this may be- due to an alien 
ancEent strain (p^ 86)- 

SUWARI . 

Arab tribe in Khuzistan of more thnn 500 naales (Cunon, voJ. *, pp. 

323-322)* 

STEIAN3 ^ ^ 

(1) Bindun^ are aborigines miaed with S>Tians (Houssayp P- ILl.). 

(2) ShatnluA are Syrians (Houluri-Schindler, pp. 4S et seq.). 

TACliTAbSlIY 

H) Hypai-brEchycephalic typ^ living ae a primitive tribe in Anatolia (Rtpleyt 
pp, 442-162). , ^ . 

(2) Von Luschan makes the "Tahtajis** one of modem represenlatcvefi of ancient 
Hiultes (Kitti, p. li)* 


( 2 ) 

m 
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Tahusj (Tahukani) 

Failnd in. PergfrBaluchiatitti: manly atChCk (MflcMunn, p. 7) 

Tai 

Tajik tfi the Middle Peramn form of the Arfluiaic proporly^'Arab of 

the tribe of TaV* Onee the Tai Arabe regfirded by one bpdy of Feramna 
aj r^pmentutivi}^ of the Amh world; theh Hume caine to mean all Arabs 
(lla£ao> 79) K 
Tauaku 

Kiinb ol Ardehm near Tlawatu; 600 fsuliliea {Curzon, ISEH^a, vol. 1, PF Boo- 

m). 

TAtatwi 

(1) An orisEinnJ tribe of the Cheh&r Aimak. Said to be of Persian origin; not now 
found in Persia (Cimxin* lti92ai voL p. ISS)* 

C2) Heart of Afghanistan inhabited by 'Tainiani and Chahar Aimak" among 
others CSyKH, 1921, vnL 2+ p. 2173. 

Tajiks tTadahtop TEtzifl.Taziksl . 

(1) The modem Tajiks or tho true Persians, called by Tnrka "Kyzilbaehs, are 

well known aa a rmnarkably handsome people with n^lar features, long 
and oval faces, black and well-defined eyebrowSp ancf black* Ras^dle-liitc 
^es. The Taj to ore in truth a well-known j^ple widely spread o^^er the 
East* They inhabit not only the towrui of Fcmia but al^ thesis of Trana* 
oaiana and of th the countnea subiugated by the Tatar Uibeka. Some 
etalm that they extend im far as the borders of China or at least an far aa 
Tibet (Prichard^ p. 171)- 

(2) The Persians or Tajika, w! they tall themselvea, occupy the plateau of Iran 

up to the ludua; they are found even in the Turan and in the watem 
part of Central A^m. They have formed coLoniee in Rusalo and Siberia 
{Porty, pp. ^--333» 

£3) The name Tajiks was used only for a certain class of the population in 
faatem Khurasaiip Sebtann and Herat in Afghanistan ; it only became 
general for eveiy'one of PeTaian blood on the banks of the Oxus and 
beyond this river. Berivation of the teirm Tajik (de KhanikoSf. pp+ 77- 
7Sp 87). The Tajiks thiomselvea indicate .Arabia and the rerion of Bagh^d 
B 5 the first habitation of their aneestora (quoted from Wood, p. 259), 
They am, however, too numerous to he the descendanta of invai^E 
Arab warriors. According to Mountsluart Elphinstone the Taji^ 
are not one single nation but are spread in isolated seetlons over a wide 
area of Asia. The sedentary inhabitants of Persia are also collEHi Tajiks 
to dkLtnguisb them from the Tatar conqoerorsn as well m to avoid con¬ 
fusing them with ihe nnmadic population, w'hjoh appeara to have been 
of Persian origin. They even occur In Chincso Turlseatnn (pp. 93-94), 
The Tajiks are tall, with hlsek hair and eyes; the head is long oe among 
the PeraiiiiM but the frontal bone la larger between the semi-drcular 
temporal linesi which gives them more oval faces than thdse of the west¬ 
ern Pemians, The oyesj mouth, and nose are well defirisd; Ulter k 
generally straight, rarely curved, tar mor& prominent than among the 
Mongol races but not marked as among the centra! and western Per- 
Bians- Hair quantity la similar to that of the Persians; hea^y iKard; 
chest and arms often covered with hnSr^ Tajik akeleton b more massive 
than Porasan. Stature range of 170.3 and 100.0 mx^rded by Wood nt 
Wakhan (pp. 103-105). Tajiks and Gabrs have retained the greatest 
number of primitive traits (pp. 107-108). 

(4) Frequently called tbe Parsiwan: are numerous and wideaprend eletneni 
in Afghan btanp from whose inhabitnnta they didet in lan^nge and cus¬ 
toms. Are representatives of ancient Feralan inhabitants. "Tajik'^ 
k derived from ancient Persian name for Arab, Gradually term applied 
only to admixture of Arabs and Persians. Or Tajik may be merely 
ancient name for FetiPiian panaant. Term today applies to all PerHian- 
speaktnE people in Afghanistan who aro not Ha^rah, Afghan, or Sayyid 
(Bellow, pp. 109-110); 
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Listed under MonSolo^Aryiniis, Gatw are a racW mixture of T&jito and 
Aiemia (Houasay, p- lOU). Tajilt ai.82.Sl (p. HO). Tajilis live tm 
eastern frontwr af Im in Khurasan &nd between A/gnaniiiUin anti lars; 
resemble iti neneraJ ijh^^scme the Ajemis (Pp IIB)- 
Iranian elamento known ae Tajik are found m Peratflii Scistan fCur^n, 
ia52a, voL l^ p. 228). "‘Encyclopaedia rSKtannica beJonG is&i mu 
TajikH In Khuranan under Iraniane; number 400,CMJD (vol. p. 173j. 

{TJ The bwle group q \ Khuraaiiii is the Tajiks, whose C.I. is quite different 
from that of the Iraniartap alnre they are typical brachycephak and En 
this respeci reaemble more the Armenians, /ews, ftiid Mongnla. 

Bakhtinris secoiid only to the Tajiks in Hhortneaa of head- <-.I. of Tanka 
rrem: Fergbnnft> Sb-S; ZaraH^han, 84.0; Samarkand, ^.0 (DaniJoV, 
passim). 

(8} Tadjiks are an mte^rmixtura of pure Iranian with Turkoomn or Tatar 
strain (Ripleyp pp. 442-452)^ 

(9) Herat pro^nce occupied by .Arj'nrt Tajiics (Sykes. 1021, v'ol, 2^ p. 2li)+ 

(10) According to the Bundehealip Tai waa the ppp^nitor of the Tajia or the 

Arahe (Modi, I919p p. 7M3). In the emiy part of the Shtth-nanich. 
Firdusl Bwaka of the Arabs aa the Tari* and of tbeir language as the 
Tazi laneuBEe (Modi, pp. 737. 738), The Tniika who todny form a 
special EToupp one of tne two priucipaJ ethnical groups of Persia, are 
the dcflcondants of Alexander's Pminniied or Zoroastnaiux^ Arabs, 
Von Lupchan speaks of them as''the descendants of the old PerauitiB. 
Dr. Bellcw says that in Afghan istant even now^ the Taziks are known 
as the Parsiwan, pointing to their relatbOMhip with tho ancient PerwAha- 
Their association even In a Zaroostrian prayer shows lhat some of the 
Arab* had come bto much cliwer contact with the anemnt Persians. 
Thus, there is no wonder that their phy-siea] charaetenatics were thereby 
infiitenced to some extent (pp. 747-748). 

(11) There are two large ethnical groups in Fcmia* the ^tiled Tajik, the old 

type which is preserved in lh& Farsi who irugrated to ludEn in A.D. 640, 
and tho Peraiam/ The lowland Tajik are more mixed and have a ten- 
dency ti> be fairer than the Hill Taiik or OsJeha. Th^ bo 
earded h$ tho original inhabitants (Hiiddon. pp. 102-lOS). Sec Finciiri 
?p, 27), The Tadjik btstw«n the Oki« and iaxarte^ in TurkwUm are 
mixed but have prtMrved thoniBelvHi more or less Irem the UEbek 
invasion (pp. 

(12} To the east of a line from Asterabad to Yezd to Kenmui are the Tajika, 
who also occur in veetem Afghanistan, northwestcni Ba^chetani 
Afghan Tiirkretau nad in Soviet Turkratan up to and teyosid Uie Fa- 
mim (Gflichaa). Similar to the Tajiks art the Folus, and Aier- 

baitklmntaof the Caucasus. The Taj iks.brachyrephals (84-9) and abo'.'s 
aversK stature (ICM), show traces of Turkic admixture (Deniker, 
pp. 5d»-S07). 

(l.S) The Arabs were knoftTi by the Cliincso aa the Taxi or To «Af (a tr^erlp- 
tion of the Persian Tnii or Tajik), The wnstern inns, or PCrsuma 
propc^ri Jtra known throughout Centro! Asin m Tajiks, imd in woet^ra 
Inmia as Tatn. "Tajik ' \b tho Middle PorBiun form of the AmmaK 
TtiipAy?, properly "Arab of the tribe of TqF' (Hasans p. 7^)- 

(14) Recosniiiahle in Baluchh^tsm is the underlyirg Pereian populaLlnu (Tajik), 

reprranifired by dominant local tribcii and tho agncultural bond^mai^ 
Such are tho DehwEra or Dobkanii and the Durzadtui. who extend through 
Mskran (MacMunu. p- 7). 

(15) Mean stature of Mountain Tadxhika ia 165.83* sittkcg height 38^44, relative 

sitting hoiEbt index 52.18. Itod tends toward hyperbrachyrephidy; 
face narrow, of medium height, and orthognathoua; aasal length &B-14. 
breadth 34.40, index 59.44; in profllOH n&*iea are BthdEbt and conca^-o- 
convex 64,50 per cent, concave 11,47, cun vex 24.03 (Cxinzburg^ pp, 
56-03). 
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Turkish Qizilbaeh tribe; broken up m ISSi Wtd *s a tribe dtA&ppeared from 
histoTy (HoutiJin'SchtEdleri pp. 4S et eeti.}. 

Taush (Talych) . 

(1) Live in Caspian Sea rewoa and speak a Persian dialect CDanilov, cols- 10 

19,26-23). 

( 2 ) Talycb name of some AJemis m the Caspian littoral (Deniker, pp. 50 S-S 06 ). 

(3) SI ,000 Talych in the CaucBsus; speak an Indo-Iranian languaec (Baach* 

makoS, p, 21). 

Taraki 

True Turk clan in Ghor belonginp to the Khiiji fBellew, p, 100). 


Cl) 

(3> 


No Tataffi have egtahlkhed thomM-lm In KurdiaUia {Malrclm* vol. 2, 
pp.20r-2l0), 

BaEarabEi are Tatars of the Monfol division (BtilloWp pp. 113-114]. 

(3) ZoEotarc'f (IfiSfl) estimated there wm 1,000,000 Turks and in 

Persia (Cyraon, voh 2, pp. 402^04). Tho Tiarks nf Ferem^ 

dfTfihonts of th& ifreat Tyfki or Turkoman or Tatar atock (vol. 2^ P- 
Tartars TuricomanSp and Turks interchang^Bblo nam^ for dillGrent 
bmiii^b€£or the iiamo family. The '^Encyclopaedia BnEannica" ^Joro 
18‘&2 gi™ lOOpflOO Tatars in Khurasan^ comprisLiig Afchitrs and Kajars 
(vol, U P- 1?^). 

(4} Thp inbahjtantfl of Azerbaijan are robustp tall with dark hair and tyea, and 
speak an Azerbaijani dialoet of the Turldah ianj^ago; usuaJiy called 
Azerbaijan Talarsp althoUEb they do not resemble Tatars (Danilov, pels. 

{&) The Beiflts are mentioned in Rta^hid ed din's tables as a po-callod Tartar 
tribe (Houtum-Schindler, pp. 43 et seq.}. 

Azerboidjian Tatars, a major element m Persia, are positively rranian in 
every trail, aUhoui^b their lanjruage la Turkkh. ^eond subvariety ot 
Persian type is an intermucture ot pure Iranian with a Turkoman or 
Tatar strain (Jlipley , ppr 442-462). 

Mongols, or, as they were more generally termed. thoTartar^!, wore divided 
by ChinK^e into White, Black, and Wild Turtats. Correct form of ancient 
name is "Tartar" gienerftlly adopted because name resembled 

the elasaieal Tartarus (Sykes, XMU vol. 2. p. 71 )- 
(&) Certain so-called Tatars belong to an eagterti group of the Turki (Haddoit, 
p. 31}. 

(9) Mingals of Baluchistan are doubtless of Tatar origin (MncMunn, p. 7)- 


m 


(7) 


Tath 

(1) tn northwestern Porsm they call the aboriginoa of those countries sub¬ 

jugate by the Turks by the name of Tats- Pietro dolls Valle^ 16S3., 
wa 3 $ the first European to menlion the Tats (de Khnnikoff, p. 77). They 
were probably brought from Azerbaijan under tho Sa-sanians and were 
influenced inore than any other me'mbefH of the Iranian family by Turkish 
groups, among whom they had lived for about fifteen oenturies. They 
are medium in stature, hsvo round and chubby faces, eyas black and much 
amidlor than the Pemlana'; the nock is short and thick, the body stocky 
and inclinGd to obesity, the hands and feet relatively small; the completion 
is swarthy I thebair black and rather heavy, although less so than among 
tho Persians and Tajiks (p. 114). 

(2) C.I. of Tata from Daghestan 70,7 (Danilov, cols. 63-55)* 

(3) Western IranianSp or Persians proper, are known in west Irariia as TatSh 

possibly a contraeled form of Tajiks (Hasan^ p. 79), 

(4) 74|0(>0 Tats in the Caucasus; speak on Tndo-lranian language (Baachmiikoffi 

p, 21)* 
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Tazis, SwTajiib 
Terra'^ is 

Bakliiwri akvll most analojtoua with "Tehpnk," which repreMnt Iruiui 
ikuHs with Turkish admixlUrEf (dc KhiuithafT, p. 109). Mcasurem^nlfl of 
skuLs (pp. I3a-139), 

TlMUKlS ^ . 

( 0 The "'EneyelopaediB Brilantii^" beFoiti r&^2 liste ^0,000 ill 

KhutA^an uiifltr the hendiTiit MongQlfs (Curapn, IS!^&p voL 1, p, li9j+ 
In the border dktrieta of Jam, Bokhara, and Khaf mmtot population 
ilm ot Amb oririn and eaUcd Timurta; belnnis to one of the tihohar Aimak 
ti-ibea. Derived name from Timur |Tamerknet who departed them from 
their native eonntry. There are g^itleinents of Tim uns also In oilier 
pam of KhuTusan. Bellew sko give* them as ^ .ofiuip^ Chi'har 
tribe with the Jaiunhidi and Ftruikubi wauhdivwwng (voi. 1, pp. 19*- 
199). 

(2) There are Timtirk of Arab origin in KNuraflan (Sykes^ voh 2i p. 392)^ 

12) TimurisK who live dose to Afghan frontier, are divided into eight principal 

tribes (l^nov, p. 153)- 

ToKHl 

Tnio Turk clan in Ghor belonidng to the KhUji (Beltew, p. IDO). 

Tolar- 

Tme Turk dan in Ghor beloniiing to the KhUji. now tost in Afghan tEekoning 
(Beilew^ p. 100)+ 

T tflt ANIAf^S 

(1) Head moasurements; C.L T9.S (de Khnnikoff, pp. 59. 63). Ifawfi head 
hixhw than TtimniBn (p. 62). Persia was under Greek, ^niitie. Are- 
mlan, Tumnian away for 500 yeara; under Tutatiian for 600 yeare (de 
Khanikoir, pp. 14-76). MenBuremcnts of skullB (pp. 132-139). 

Pi Mountainoua region between the Lur» and Farsia has been theatre of An^n. 
Turanian, and Semitic fusions. Turanian element apware: m 
olac^ to be piwponderHnt. In others It disappears (Houi^y, p- 12Z). 
In SHsiana there is a race formed by mixture of Turanians. Pereiane, mid 
Negritos (pp. 136-137), Cranial deformation may be Turanian m ongm 
(p. U3). 

(3) Turanian fatniiy of Centra) Asiatic aggiutinatSve ton^re inciudes Turkic 

dialecta, Mongolian language, Finnic tongues, and iangunge of ruling 
Tatar race in China (Conder, pp. 30-61). 

(dj HiiMras belong to Turanian family, as their Mongolojuue feature* trooked 
eyis, and paucity of b«ftrd indicite (Curiun, lS&£a, vcil« Ip p- ISS). 

CS) Alleged "Turaaian*’ (Sibiric or Sinitic) Rjp probably did not extend over 
w&tem Asia and central and southern Europo m prehistoric time* (Bnn- 
ton, pp. 4-0). 

(6) Two of Herodotus' early Persian tribes, Budii and Magi, were posatbly 
Turanian* (Sykes, 1921, voL 1, pp. 95-99). 

ffi It was atways through Persia that Aryaa* and Turanians came to the 
“Fertae CTBaccjit" tWorre)!, pp. 26-21). Aryan-speaking Peiaiarts inake 
dUtinction between Tran and Tumn. oltbDugb they tnUKt have 
received repented iiifiifi-kiD& ef Turaniaii blood (p. 44}. 

Ca> Turanian.flpeakmg Mongolia™ replug er asamibied original POraisiM 

in some oJfeaiE in Perain early its 2000 b.c. [Ison, pp. 30). 

Turkic Tribes 

(1) Turkic dialects included in Turanian family ot Central Aaiatk aEglutlnativo 
toijpies (Condor^ pp. 30-31)- 
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Turkie tribes have miied to sucb an estent w'ith other peoples that ft is 
difficult to pltin* them in a wparate MtbroMoEical (roup and ^eir 
BubdjviaionB show marked diffeiencsn- NontBd Turkic trt^* to iouthern 
Iran have mbted with Negritos and call theuBelws Siah. he- btoeka. 
Another Turkic tribe, which ha* retained it* Turtoc name Khelladali 
(Khalei?!, ha* wtUed not tar fioia Tehran m the Mezle«an*k IMasdaqanl 
rttioB ■ the nmioriiv are dolichocephalic; diaappeanuice of short heads 
suEEMta considerable minture with Iranians, Settle tnhw ot wntnil 
Iran hav^ acfiulrod Turkk-MonBoiiiiii element* m the north [Danilov, 
cola. 10-19,2fr-aBl. ^ ^ 

(3) Aesyrian race i* mlKcd with Turkic element* in Persia and Turkey. Tajik* 
show Turkic admixture (Deniker, pp. 505-600). 
alw Tunks 


[2) 


fl) Turkomarj are a Turk race which in the eleventh and twellth centuritt 
overran Bukhara, northern Asia, Armenia, «uth frtorpa, Shjnr^, and 
Daehistau, whore they are nomad* and called Tarckameh, Tmkmana, 
anl Kizllbaahi. Name derived from Turk and Coinan. Only diflwncc 
between Turkoman* and Uxbek* i* that of tribe and that the Dnbeka are 
viUaiter*. Both have flat faces, pointed chtoa, light-jolorod, thin beard*, 
(ood musculature, small eye* like Chinese (Aborij[h-Mackay, p. 15J. 
Listed under Monjota (Houasay, p. 103). In MaMuidcran and Gilan dwell 
the pure Turkoman tribe*. From tjum to a line between fxlehnn nnd 
Abttdeh ie the territory of Iraq Ajemi llmq-L.AJaml. uihablted by a 
popul^tiQn of TurkcTnana nncl Medo-Pereian AiyiunSp who 
themselves AJemis. C.I. 32.0 (pp. 110 el seq.). CT, of Armonuma at 
JiilfBi S4-A6p roiikefl them as brmchycMhabc h 3 puKf TurkoTTBiw 
Figures Chil Jiiiiekta indicate strong Turkoman element; C.L (pp. 

122-12e)* 

Zdlouref wtifTiiitrai 320^000 Turkomani and JEimshldk in Persia (CurMU, 
ISSSa \'gI 2. pp. 4&2-494). Turks of Pi-nsia ane ofTshoola of the CTeat 
Turki or Turkoman or Tatar stoek (voL 2. p. 26S)s Turkomans of the 
Gurgaa and Atrek valleyii^ are one of the best known Turkish tnbes us 
Persia; contain still a nomad element (voL 2* p. 270). Tartars, Turko¬ 
mans, and Turks are three interchangeable narri^ lor different branches 
of the slime family (vuL 1, p. 179 )p 

Gahr skulls resemble Turkoman skull* to *ome degree (Danilov^ cols. 13^ 
144 >. Under subbruchycephaJs are Turkomana with CJ. S3.0 (cols. 

Armen Sins are more clci«ely related physiq^ly to Turkomans than to Aryan- 
speaking peoplss. Second aub^nriety of Pe^Tsian type is an intermixture 
of pure Iranian with a Turkoman or Tatar stralii; Hajemis, Tadiiks* 
Azerbeidjian Tatars; bair coarBer, inolinin^ to black, fate broaderp cheek 
bones more prominent than In pure Iranian; heads hroadep, Mpeciaily 
toward northesst. Is there an Alpine strain? (Ripley* pp. 442^52*3 


(3> 


W 


(&) 


(6) Turks and TurkonKma uf Perala are descendants of the Parthiftns (JFInttp 
pp. 32-33). 

(T) There are Turkomans b IChurMn (Sykes, 1921, voL 2, p, S92)* 

£83 The 'Tblat*' are Turkomanp but intermarriage has produred many mixed 
types, such as the Kajar (H addon, pp. 102-103). Hordes of Turkoman 
uomndfi followed tise westward mictions of Turks through nortbem 
Foraia (p. 97). Turkomans ea^t of the Caspian are pwt of a western 
grtiup of the Turk! (p. 31 >. 

(9) Turknnmiis ure a^mup of Iranian Turks found in Persia, KhIvUp Bukh^p 

the Caucasus, Transenapia; probably numbering about LOOO^OOQ. They 
include: Chaudor, Yomut, yuklant Akbal, Merv Tekkrs, Sarik, Salor, 
and F.rsari clans. All Muslims, Some eppfiiLr to preserte the Proto- 
N"OTdk type but uiually have intermingled {Btixlotit 1929^ p, G23>. 

(10) Turkmans of Khurasan speak Turk! (Wilsonp 1032a, pp. W~€9>. 
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Turw 

( 1 > 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


t7) 


Deewndants ol Turkish tribes are found in Khurasan (MaJeolm, vol. 2. 

P 2I«, . ^ 

The Turkish language is the most numcnjus! it eompr^ fony^ne fumilta 
or branches, and 428.000,pei»<Kis< The Afahara and the Cadjare art the 
moat powerful of these trilws (Shoberi. p. 20). 

Some of 8«nii*WonMMiB in Pefsia are Turks (PrichaitJ, p. 171), 

Gunduziu are a Turkish tribe. Janeki flurmrir and tardsir arc of Turkish 
origin (Layard. p, 7). ^ j . 

f5) Sakhtiari and Tshrani skulls are modilietl in breadth by Turkish admisture 
(de Khanikod, P, 109). ArtnMiiana gruatty raodifled by ^mitee anei 
Turia (p. 112). Tata were influenced more than other IraniAiis by 
Turkish groups among whom they lived for Wteeii ^tunea tp- lUL 
hleasuremen ta of skulls given under Turanians (p. 132). ^ ^ 

(6) The Uzbeks, the Turcomans both on the Oxus ^d in Asia Minol^ the 
wandering trfbre of northern Persia and the Ottomans are all Turks 
(Aberigh^^aukay, p. 16). . . l .l 

Ancient Pemian writers distinguiahed their on 

term Turk (Bellow, pp, 109-110). tVhen the Khaichi entered Gbor they 
cnjisiated only of the true Turk clans of Hotak, Tokhi, Andai, Taniki, 
Tolar, and Polar (p. 160). 

(8) Some Hats are Turks (Houiieay, p. Layard^aid 

Turk A (share and the JauekiB were Turks (p. 122). Cojirt mtng Janel^ 
It w extremely probable that a Turkish Lrjbo found a country oeeupwd 

by Lure and intermingled with them (pp, 122-126). _ 

(9) According to Houtum’Schindler there were ^ 

Pereia in 13M, Zolotaref (1388) eatimates 1.000,000 Turks and Twtare 
in Pereia (Cur«m. iSMn. voL 2, pM92^94L Turks, one ol ff 
of tribes in Persia, are offshoote of Turki or Turkoman or Tartar stocks. 
Majority of Turks are settled (voL 2, pp. 269-270). Among .the Turkish 
tribes of pereia. which are most nuHicroua in the north sort nortuwrei,. 
the heal known are the Kajare, the Afsbare. the KaraguriuB ot Hama^ 
the Shah Sevens of Aidebil, the Turkomans of the Gurgnn and A^k 
valleys, and the Kashqai hordes of Fare and Lans^ (vol, p. -?0)* 
Kurdistan contains Turkish element* {voL I, p. 549). Mig^ory f'?™ 
of FaiB and Lariatan M» partly Turkish Lure, principal tribe of which 
are the Kashkai (vol. 2, PP- 112-114). T^ara TurkorMiis, and Tur^ 
are interchnneeable names for different branches of the same faimly 
(vel. 1, p. 17#)- Inhabitants of Kalat-i-Nedin are Turk*, chiefly of the 
JallayeV and Benjat iribra (vol. 1, p. 139). . .. 

After prchistaric rinw* the Aryan* mixed with Turkish mhesmen (Damlov, 

cols. 10-19,26-2S1. ^ j . . / -r 1 .^ n 

In the dti«. particularly in Tehran, there b much admixtUTe of l urlnsn 
blood'. Nomad '■Khalei'' are Turfcfah- All QizUbash tribes are Turks 
(Houtum-Schindler, pp. 48 et seq^). 

Turks are deBcendants of the Parthian* (Finn, pp. 32-33). 

There are Turks in Khurasan fSykra, 1921, vol. 2, p, 3^- 

harlu, Bascri, and Nnfar of the khunseh are mainly of Turl^ descent 
(vol. 2, p. 479), Qaiar tribe is of Turkiah origin (vol. 2. p, 27 1 j. 

(14) Iranian peoples profoundly influenced Turk* (Laufer, 1919, p. lbs), 

(15) Incureion of Turki tribe* has modified the Pereto tiT» (Haddan, p. 192). 

Azerbaijanis of Persia and Azetbaidzhania o( Caucasus, who are more 
or less crowied with Turks, are included in the Irarto-Afedi(rrra«flts 
group (p. 86). Turkish dominance of Oxus rc^on in the middle of tne 
sixth century a-p. resulted in a westward niigratlon of Turin tn^ 
across northera Pereia into Asia Minor. Seljuk Turks permanMUy 
occupied that region in the latter part of eleventh century, followed by 
Osmanli Turks. Term Turk in Asia Minor and Europe doe* not necea- 
earily imply Turki origin, a.* it applies also to those converted to Islam 
tp, 97). 


( 10 ) 

(II) 


( 12 ) 

(13) 
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Turki: Hatr darh, much on fncej ycllowish-«hito wmplaiion. ilipht ten¬ 
dency to brownuh; stature medium to tail, l.«76 tn-, with tendency to 
oh«ny; a cuboid, very bmchycephalic highi head fC.I. S5"87); elongaWd 
oval face, broad cheek bones; straight, somewhst prominetit nose; dark 
non-Moneolian ^yest but froouently the outer part of Rtarpn m ey^ 
lid folded: thick lipa, Orifijnal bo mo western Asia (Haddon, p. SI)* 

(16) BulUdhb are mked with Turks in the northwest {Deuik^r, p, &03)s 

(IT) Turks have n niEtro^phalic head formn are m^dle-Bi 2 Bed, having slmrp 
fadal angles and irrtipilar features (I^Tiiinv^ p. 163). 

£13) Turkuranna ate a gruiup of Inmiflu Turks (Buittonp lfi2E), p, 623)- 

(19) Second Kreat nomadic movement in Porsift was that of TutIm from Mon¬ 
golia 111 eighth century. Turks penetrated Azerbaijan (WBnoiip 19a2a, 
pp. 69-75). Turkish tribes are found in LuHetan and Pan £pp. 33-34)* 
Ste also Turkic Tribes 

UMLlTAStf 

Home in p!]am; inhabited the district between the Karkhch and the Tigris 
(Sykes, 192i; voL 1, pp. 50-53). 

UfiS'i-smai 

Nomad Ksshkiu tribe (Turks) of Fara and Laristan, 1375 (CurssoUp 1392a, voL 
2. pp. 113-114). 

USTAJALLU 

Turkish KiziLbash tribe. Very few now remain; live in Azerbaijan CHoutuni' 
Schindlefp pp. 46 et seq,)* 

UxtAN'S 

£1) KhkixifiUn thought to be derived from Uwnja, *'abqri^rte&/* found Ln cunei¬ 
form insoripl&ns. Ferbaps the origm of the Usii of Strabo uhd Piifiy 
(Cu^n, 1392a, vol. 3, p. 320), 

£2) The Husii or Ktiseii the Uxians of the Greeks fSykest 1921. vol 1> pp. 
60-&3). 

Uebeks (Uzbeg) 

£1) Are Tatars who subjugated the territory inhabited by Tajiks (Prichiird, 
p, nil 

(2) Uzbeks, so called from one of their Khans, Were b mass of tribes of Turk! 
Moghal, and prubckbly of Fennic origin, moulded into one people, but 
with a great pwputiderance of Turks. They now possess TnmsoJtinna. 
Are villagem> but there is Little difference between them und nomad 
Turkomans. Both have fkt faces, pointed chtns, thin light-colored 
beards. stanJi headsp good musoulature, small eyes like Chinese (Aberigh- 
Mackay.. p^ 16). 

£3) Uzbak are found on tbe southern bank of the Oxus in Afghan etan (Bellew, 
p, 131 Uzbek jneans an * Independent" (p. 100) , 

(4) Comparison of Kirghiz Tatar* Uz:bek Tatar, etc. {Coiirier. pp. 30-31)- 

(5) C.I. of Uzbeks fmmi Ferghana, 86.0; ^aravahanp 85.6, 83.0; Kuldzha, 34.0; 

Samarkand, 34-0 (Danilov, cola. 53-55). 

{6} To the north of the Hindu Kush in Afghanistan the population is mainly 
Uzbeg; Sunnis (Sykes, 1921, voL 2, pp- 216-218). 

(7) Turkestan between the Oxus snd Jaxartes contains a pure Uzbeg element, 
few in number and forming a kind of racial aristuerocy (Huddon, pp. 
103-104)» A central group of the TurkL (p. 31). 

Wakhi 

Bracbycephalic, see Pnmfri £HaddEm, p- 27)- 

Yahut 

^^Yomut,"* clan of Turkumana (Buxton, 1929, p. 623). 
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Vezidi 

Yezidla of Jrac[ are inclodod in the /rftiHJ-A/ftfillcrmiwwfl group (Naddon.^ p. 86 )* 

Yukhabi-bash 

A piibdivision of the third section of the Kajant on the upper bran[^h of the 
Gurgati lti%'Gr (Sykest vol. p. 277). 

Zaafaraklu Kurds 

^'Zaforfliilu Kurds/' thief iahabiUknte of Kuchan in Khuraaan (CufEon, lS92tt, 
vol I* p. 191): transplanted by Abbas from northwest provinces to uplnndji 
of Khurasan (vo!. I, pp. 97-9fl). 

Zangenar (Zeniina) 

Kurdish tribe of Kermanahah; Shiahs; fantlHea (Curson, IBSSb* voL 1 , 

pr S57). 

Zakgeun 

Stationary Kaahknl tribe (Turks) of Fan and Lnrlfltan, 1690 (Cufifiont lB92fl^ 
vol 2 , pp. 112-114)^ 

Zends 

(1) Kurdiab^peBkinij: tribe, once under Kerim Khan; now almost extoTOmuted 

(SholwrT, p. 261 

(2) Zendjs are Lurs; still about 168 “200 families noar gump Hamadant Malayer, 

and in the Bakhtiari muntry CHouiura-Schindler, pp. 48 et aeqj. 

Zeea 

Azerbaijani Kurds in the mountains northwest of Uahnu; Sunnis; 1*000 famiiiea 
(Cumn* 1S92 b, vol 1, pp. 66S-5&7)* 

ZlKlRTU 

In tho As^an period a minor nation, called Zikirtu by the SemjtAs^ b™ in 
Parana and in the northern Zagm (Lawrence, footnote to Herodotue U 125). 

ZOTT. Sf€ Jatt 
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3289; Plate lOG 
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3292: Plate 122 
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3294: Platea7,127 
3203; Plate 127 
3296: Plate 110 
3297: Plate 117 
3298: Plate 118 
3299: Plate lOB 
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9330: Plate 112 
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3335: Plate 82 
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3338: Plate 84 
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3340: Plate 83 
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3343: Plate 85 
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3345: Plate T9 
3346: Plate 85 
3347; Plate 93 
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3349! Plata 88 
3360: Plate 94 
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3356: Plate 79 
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3368: Plate 94 
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3382: Plate 69 
3385; Plates 11, 70 
3884: Plate GS 
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33S0: Plate 77 
3387: Plate 90 
3399: Plate 78 
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3405: Plate 76 
3409: Plate 68 
3410: Plates 3, 49 
3411: Plate 52 
3412: Plate 61 
3413: Plato 62 
3414: Plate 65 
3417: Plate 49 
3413: Plate 66 
3419: Plate 54 
3420: Piute 64 
3421: Plate 54 
3422; Plate 55 
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TRIBAL NAAIES APPEARING ON MAP OF IRAQ (A) 


Abboa: o, SO 

Abuda: D, SI 

‘Afaj: ft, SO 

Afshar: j. 21-S2 

Ahl A1 KiXlt Pp 21 

AhmadAT^anO: Ip 21-2S 

‘AjlbJOp 20 

Ako: i. 10 

A1 AjarjA: h 15 

Alattab; Oj 21 

Al bu Abbafl: Ip 

A1 bii 'kyihh lB-19 

Al hu 'Amir: ift, 10; fti 10 

Al bu Atftllfli u. 20-21 

Al bu Bidran : j-k> It 

Al bu Datrai: Op SI 

Al bu Dbiyubt tn, 18 

Al bu Fabadi fOp IS 

Al bu FaraJ: 

Al bu GfauwairUPdi o, 20-21 

AJ bu Hamad: j, 18 

Al bu Hamdan: k, lO 

Al bu Hiui«a&: o, 20 

Al bu HuMift: jp IS 

Al Buiaa: m, 18 

Al bu JaiysLflh: Pp 20 

Al bu Mahal'. L lO-lT 

Al bu Muhammad s 22 

Al bu Nall: n-u* 10 

Al bu Naabii Op 20 

Al bu Nimir: l-m. IT-IS 

Al bu Nlflan:!, lS-19 

Al bu Eudami: l-nip 10^17; m, 17-IS 

Al bu Sa'ad: 21 

Al bu Sail: Op 21 

Al bu Sara!: k, 15 

Al bu BulUu: tit 1^ 

Al Hflaau: p, 21 
Al Halim: o, 20-21 
Al HuiP&ld: n-u* 21 
Al Ibrahim: p-o, 21 
Al Idhar: h 15-10 
Alluan: i. 10 
Al laniiiil: p. 21 
Al Jabar: o, 20-21 
Al JumAl*aii: p, 21 
Al Maiya:Pp22 
Al Majawada: I. 15 
Al Masaabra: Op 20 
Al Munaisin: p, 22 
Al MtwUb: ft. 21 
Al Sa^ad; p-u. 22 
Al Baba*": 15 
AISal[:U*20 
Al Shaut: It 15 
Al Sudan: P* 22 
Al Suwa^id: u* 22 
Al Tulph: k 15 

^BuxEuftt IbSx Muraiyan listed as 


'Amamt: n^ IS; u, 18 
Ambuqiya: lO 

Aqaldatf j, IT; k-lp 15 

AqftUp Pp 21 
Aq'ra: o-ftt 19 
Artusbi: l-jp lT-18 
Aaa-chmt: it 21 ^ 

A^bair al ^bo^n jp 13 
Aunmumi: k, 21 
^AwBflid: lit 19 
Ayyw^ht Op 19 
AzaJrij: SI 
Ai^naur: j-i, 16 
*Az3&a: It 19 
Azzubald: rt^l^ 

Babapm: kt2l; lp20-2! 

BababLthB: n-ftt ^ 

Bsli^^at; It 19 
Bajlan: It 20 
B^ik: jp 10 
BmlikiEin: Jt 19 
Baui Ard: o, 19^20 
Bani Haaan: tit IS-19 
Bani Hucbaiia: O, 10-20 
Bani Khaiftfui: p. 2l 
Bani Kubaia; IT 
Bftiti Lam: 21; Dp 21-2S 
Bani Babia: n, 20-21 
Ban! Rabi'a: m. 20 
Bani Rikab: n-o, 20-21 
Bani Saidt Op 21 
Bani Salama: Op 19 
Bani Sail: Op 22 

Bsfti Tannim; iftp 10; m* 20; m-lp 19 

Ban! Turuf: n, 19 j 0* 22 

Bani IJftba: m. SO 

Bani Waia: ftli 20 

Bani Zaid: Ot 20; 21 

Bani Zuraj: a* SO 

BacLftara: L 15; kp 15 

Bamdo^t: k 19 

Harhat: Op 20 

Baruah: j, 15“l_9 

Barwari Bala: i* 18 

Barwarl Jir: l-jt VS 

Barwariya; i+ it 

Barsao: 19 

Baa: I, IS 

B^i^deh; ip 10 
Bela%-ar: I, Sl-22 
Baabcri: ip 18 
Bilbae:], 19-20 
Budair: n, 20 
Budur; o« 20 
BubtuU 1. 21-S2 
Buzzuud Ot 21 
one tribe on the tnup* 
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Ch^Lbaha: f>, IB 
ChabardauM: k, 22 
Chal;S, IS 
Chalduean:jp iS 
CbjJljibi^ii: Di 20 
Ch^hen: li 
Chfiehaai m, 19^20 
Chlnginl; k* 20 
Chluda: m. 18-lB 
Chimait: Ip 15 

Daaja Sa'adaa: n. 20 
Dachcha: 20-21 
DttEniya^ nip 20 
Dakhorid*lS^l6 
Dakflhuri: i> IG 
DalabhR: n.p 20 
Dargala: j, 19 
Dftsliit ip 15 
Daiidi:k-lp LB 
Dawar: n, 20 
Daravri: L, 10 
Derahau: L, 1G-J7 
Dhafiri ii-Qp lS-20- 21 
DhawOlim: Op 20 
Diliiya: m, 20 
Dih; kp 20; 1. 20 
Diimvar:lp22 
DiwiiSkp lS-19 
DoIb Bila: j, IB 
Dola Goran; jp IB 
I>ola Main: j, IB 
Dok Majiil: j, 19 
Dalka; L IB 
Doaki; ip 19 
Dulaim: l-iifti 16-lS 
DuiiW;ip 17-lS 

Eiru; 17 

Fad'an: n, IS 
Faddagba:in, IB 
Fartua: Op 20 
Fatla: \ IB 

Gaibaid^i: 21 
Garsan: i* lS-17: ip 17 
Qaurak: jp 20 
Gavadan: i-j, 17 
Geravit 1+ IS 
Gestiki: Ip 21-22 
Geah: Ip 19-20: Ip 20 
Gbasalat: o, 19 
o, 20-21 
Ghurair: nip 19 
Girdk ip 19: jp 18-19: J* IB 
Coyan: 17-lS 
Guli: it IT-IS 
Gurftti: I, 20-21:1* 21 


HajjantJ. IT 
Hamad: m, 20; n, lB-20 
Hamawmnd; kp lB-20 
Hamaa: 20 

Haruti: it IB 
Hanaaimn; jp 17 
Haverkl: !> 16 
HawAzin: n, 22 
Herki: ip lB-20: j* IS 
Hiimaldat: o, 19 
Kuaainat; p, 21 
Hivatimt Up 19 

IbraMin: Op 19 
laa: o, 21 

leiiiAii Uzairi: kp 20 

Jabbari: k, lB-20 
Jaf: jp2l: kp 20; 1,20 
Jaghairoi; Ip 16-17 
JaJfliawand: I, 21; nip 22 
JaLihji: a, IB; 20 
Jannabiyia: itt-iip IS-IB 
Jelian; ii 17 
Jilu:ip IS-LB 

Joniaai: i+ IS ^ ^ 

Jubur: Jt 17; kp 18; l-m* 19-20; m, 19 
^ L 

Juhur (Khabyr): k-j, 16-16 
Jubiik1i:jp 17; Hp 19^20 
Juinalk: IS-IB 

Jumur; Ip 22 
Juwaibir; Op 20 
Jliwarin; p, 21 

KaLruBhi SKinki: k, 20 
Kakai: k, IB 
K»kawand: 1, 22 
Kala^iind: 1, 22 
KalawiJ IB 
Kji!#nda1nn:r i, IS 
Kalbiir: 1. 20-21; iHp 20 
Kamangar: 1, 21-22 
Karkhlya Bawiya: ra, 19 
Khakjai nt lB:g. 19;o,2l 
Hbala Jan: IS 
KbMnIsya: Pt 21 
iOiazail: n-Op 19; o, 20 
Kfiaxmj: nip 18-1B 
Khilil:lp22 

Khudatkandiilii: kp 22; U 22 
Khurkhura: K 21 
Kichan: L, 17 
KoloiGtclimB: ip IB 
Kopa: j, 19 
Kuliai: li 22 
KuahnaQ: jp 19 


Hachcbam: o-Wp 21 
Hnirunl: h 16^17 
Haiwal: 18-19 


Lak:kp IB 
Lakk; k, 22 
Lu^bawlyln: o-ftt 21 
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Ma'duti: m, SO 
Miibalaml: h 16 
Malun^daii: i, IS 
Malawir; 1^20 
hfaiawahp: jt 1"^ 

M&mkhonmt it IS 
Muniuh: j, 20 
MandH.: jp 20 
Maadumi: k, 22 
MiuitcuT Zudi Maada: j* 20 
lyfanvur: o. 19 
Mantikik, 19 
Mjura Findher: ji 20 
M&Aud: flp 19 
M«^: U IS 
Merivanl:k.2L 
Metini: 16 
Milli:ip 16: J. IS 
Mlran Beci; j, IS 
MtraSnan: ip 16-16 
MISGUfl:i* lS-19:i. 18 
Mu'alla: nip 20 
Mu'aniara^ np 19 
Muain&ra: j* 17 
Muhamda: IS 

Muham^ 0* 20 
Mujamma: 18; m, 19 

Muiarra; pt 21 
Mukhadhara; o, 20 
Mukri: j, 20-21 
Muraiyan: Op 21-22 
Muakahlda; nip 19 
Mutair: n, 21-22 
Mutaiwid;Jt 16 
Muuira: o-p» 22 

Naida: 20 

Najdat Daraia: 19 

Nmodasht: ii 19 

Nashwa or Kbalm: Pp 22 

Naasun: Dp 21 

Kerva: ip 16 

Non tribal Eord; 19 

Non tribal Kurd and Arab: j, lS-19 

Nuchiyao: U 19 

Oiaeh: jp20 
Otnamii: 1> 20 
OraniHr: U IS^-lO 
OEmfiTiawand: li 21; iDp 22 

Palr&wand: I, 22 
Falani: I 20 
P^nimara: I, 10 
PitiianiahT it^l8 
PimhaBanh jt 19 
Pirao: jf 19 
Pi^dber: 20 


karahalufl: m, 20 
Israkhill: 0t 2l 
jaru Papat^: j» 20 


QaKiarlya: 17 
Qubndk I. 21 
Qulu: i, 18-19 
QuraJt: n, 19 


Raikam It IS 
ResbkotanU: ip 16 
Rowandoki jp 19 
Rudaini: m, 20 
Humm: jp 19 
Rustamb^: 1,21 

Sadis m* 20; o, 20 

Sadiqf Op IB 

Sa^id: Up 20 

Sflfchwar: 1. 19-20 

Sar<!hef: j^ 21 

Sargalu SneSkha: k, 20 

SbacibaiiA? ap 19-20 

SbaikbaD: kp 20 

Shammar Jarba: k-U 17-1 

SharujuarToqa: tn^hp 19-20 

Shaqarqfs j-ip 21-22 

Sharabiyin^ 15 

Sharaf l-kp 20 

Sfmsflvan: j-i. 21^22 

Sbeb^k Cbnatian! j, 18 

Shaikh Biaaini: jp IS; k, 19 

Sheikh Ismail ^ k* 22 

Sheikha of Quala- Sedka: kp 19-20 

Shekak: 19 

Sherikan: i, 15 

Shemakb: 17 

Shibiha* 19 

ShillanarJ-k. 19-20 

Shirwan: j, 19 

Shovon: ip 17 

Shu'aiba: 20 

Sbuaa: k, I9 

Shurailat: p> 21 

Sihoi: k 17 

Silivanin, 17 

Sindi: ip I7 

Sinjabi; k 20; k 21 

Sian: jp 19 

Simkhili i, IS-17 

Slopi; L IT 

Sor: ip 16 

Sturicl: ip 16 

Sufran; 20 

Siikuk: m, 19 

Suldu}i; li 20 

Sarchl: j* lS-19 

SuT^ehi; k 16^16 

SiLTsur: 1-k« 21-^ 


Tai: j,. 16 
Taiyan: 17 
Talabani: kp 19:1. 20 
Tail *Afart5: J. 17 
TaaEi: ip 16^17 
Tiari: 5^ 18 
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Tilehkuh: j, 2l 
TkhumA:IS 
Toba: q, SO 
Toqlyi: Op 21 
Tufjiihn*J9 
TuTCommi Arab: J, IB 

-Ubud;l. 19 
^Umurlyftt; m, 2Q 

Waladbejp:l.2Q-21;U2l 


Yfaar: n, 1&“1^ 

Yassnr: 19 
Yeajdi:], 16j Jp IT-18 

Zai^d; Op 19; o, S0| o-Hp 20 

Zangana: It 20; l-k^ 20 
Zamrh ii 18"19 
Zodik; i-1, I&-19 
Zend: I 20 
ZibHji; 18-19 
Zudis I* SO 


TRIBAL NAMES APPEARING ON MAP OF IRAN (B) 


Abad: p, 

Abdul Kb&n: ^ 
Abdul R™it pt 2:7-28 
Abulvwdi: Pp 27 

25 


jHaLIiLLU <r Vf ■i'Hi 

ALflindiir: n, 24 
Aluffwandi o, 24 
fid bhi HamdJin: Hp 23 
fid Duhaim: o, 23 
AU Munwii: p> 27-28 
Al Kathir: n* 23; o. 23 
Al KhamlBi o. 24 
Al RuwBiyau: o, 23 
Aivajileh: 24 

Amarlu: J, 24 
AmU CLur):iip23 
AnafUab: ^ 

Andakab: u, 24 
Amb: Tii, 23 
Audb&r: p. 24 


Atonor: jp 

Agba Jai^t Pp 24; p, 
Airicauman; o, 24 


BaKhdAdl: kp 24; k, 25 
Baharwand; ti* 23 
BaLranawand: m* 23 
Bait Saadi Op 23 

BakhtUri: nip 24i 23; n, 24-25; o. 25 

Baklab:p. 25 

Bala Girlebt m. 23; n* 23 

Bandari: p. 24 

Bani Abdulkhli 23 

Baal Khaiid; 24 

Bani Tauiim: o* 23 

Baui Turuf; o. 23 

Bamn^rd; o* 24 

Bawri: p. 27-28: q, 27; qp 28 

Bflvi; Pp 26 

Bavasati n, 24 

Bawi&b (Bavtch )' p—23; Op 24 
Boir Abmadi: p, 23: Sp 26 
Bpiramidefl: Rj 24 
Butawftso; 24 
BurujjTd: n* 23 

Chasb 1 Dubei^: Ut 23 
Chib: Pp 22-23 
ChaniMTi-i“Urga; Op 24 
Charaai: ft 24 
Chavari:T. 22-23 
Chenim: p, 24-25 
ChliriTii: m, 23; Jp24 


DaLlam; Up 23 
Dalvand: nip 23 
Damatiur: q^ 26 
DarOAi: p-qi 27 


Dinaruni: 24 
DindATlu: q, 27-28 
Dliakwatid: Up 23 

'Emadi: p, 28 


Famt! Pp 28 

Gandali: Up 24 
Garrai: p, 27 
Gsahtil: p, 24 
Gajfiatua: 24 
Ghitsvand: 24 
Gburi: 27 

Guklan Turkumlnfl: \ 30 
GundaliH: n, 24 
Guodaku: 0, 23-24 
Gurirha: Op 24 
Cuigi: p, 24 


Halt Lglu^: n, 23 
Itaidari: pp 24 
Haliilu: kp 23 
Hamuld: 23-24 

Hanuau qip 28 

Hardflji: Up 23 
Hawiishiin: o, 23 

InflnlOi 24; 25: kp 25 


Jaafarbai ak At&hbai: ip 29 
Jabbarab Arab: pp 27 

Ja'fRri!Pp24 
JalllaYand: Ip 24 
Jfinekl Ssrd^r: 25 
Jani Kbun Arab^ p, 23 
Jiwur; kp 23 


Klid Rahmat: m, 23 
EC^awd: i, 24 
Karuhl: q* 24 
Kbalkhali i, 23 

Kbamseh: p. 27; p* 27-28; q, 27; qp 28 
qp29 

Kbazraj: Up 23 
Kbidr-i^urkb: o, 24 
Khudabaodalu: k, 23; Ip 23 
Khuaruh q^p 28 
KhwEjahYand: j, 25-26 
Kurdbaiglu: 1 , 22-23 
Kurd-u-ftu-k: j. 28 
KurunJ: Pi 27 

Labu Baji: q, 27 

Labu Muhmiimadl; p, 28 

Laki: Pp 25 

Lflkk (Lek):|c> 22-23 

Laahani: q, 28 

Lur: Jtf 23 
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MakawandL: 24 

Miiine^^ni: p, 26; £6; qi 2i 

Mir4 n, 26 
Mishwand: m, 2S 
Mlul&j: n, 26 

Muhai^: P- 2£“26 

Muiaxl: 24 
Miuninnwand: iHp 23 
Murad ali Wand: n, 26 
Murii: Hp 24 
Mutur: p, 24 

Naqd'AH: p, 2S 
NorgaAinl; Ui £4 

Na^lr: o, 24 
NidJiarat: p, 24 
Nuyl SiUi: o, 25-26 

Pap;: Uk 23 
Fir Islanii: p, 23 


Sagwaild: m, 23^ Ut 23 
^iyidnli± £3 
Saiyidfiji: i>» £4 
Sakhtsar: jp £5 
SaiJimKt: Op 28-24 
ghEL'abunL: 24 
Shflhsavan: k, 2S 
Sbaikk Mamu: p, 24-23 
Btiaiwand; 24 
ghatr&nlu: u 23 
Shsni: Up £4 
Shmfali: 0, 22-23 
Shir AH: P- 
Stiiri: Pp 28 
Shiaiibululd: Pt 67 
Shtimiiat: p, 24 
Sibileh: nip £3 
Suluklu: pi £7 
Surkha: n^ £3 

Tmrarakba: o, 24 
TaliiOi: t. £3-24 
Turkashawand: I, 23 
Tu^Diabi: Ui £4 

Yamdt TurkomSiifi' i. £6 

2!aiiRfna; Op 24 
7«loi: Uk 24 
Zirgan: o„ 23 


Qajar:ipp 
Qala^i^and: n, 23 
Qanawflti: Pi £4 
QaragiLdu: k-i| 23 

QiflhqAl: o. 26; p, 26; p-c* £7; qi £5; Qi 
26; qp £7 

Raahvand: jp 25 
Rustam: pp 26 


GENERAL INDEX 


Lri ocdw to fBcilitiite the o( the reader a detdloii general index been 
prepared pa th^t the physical enthropologiit can loeste pererenecB and Cfoss- 
referencea. 

At one point it afitraed advisable to divide the index into aeveml parts under 
the headinga of peisonaii geof raphicolp nnd tnljaJ nomea as weU as a subject mdeXi 
After careful considerfitloa H was decided to combine all references Into one 
general index. 

Wherever confusion might arise tho following abbrevtationa have been in- 
perti;^^ personal names; c.=*dty; and rf.^dtatrict 

The majority of un designated proper names refer to tho fifteen hundred 
tribal names toentioned in Chapter Iv. With re^rd to variation^ m spellinE of 
these tribal names the reader muat be prepared to mteTcbangc the letters a and ir 
in ail names ending rand Or K'flTtd+ The former is correct phonetically^ 

This mdex was prepared by the author with the collsboration of Dr» Edith 
W. Ware. Mis Dorothy Pedersen assisted with the final checking of references^ 
This index was typed by Mr. T. SeniUy- 


Aaliwand, 223 
Aatimit 222 
Abad, l^a 

Abadnh shahradm, 26-5 
Abadan, climate ofp 186; popubtion 
ofp 147 

Abadehp c., 210-211, 646; sixty-three 
individuals mnajured: cephalic in¬ 
dices uf, 483| groupings fmaJis)^ 
339p comport to Yeid-i-Kbast 
villagersp 

Abadeh-i-TashkiSp 223 
Aba^ckp cephalic indices ofp 45S 
Abbas L Pn hundings of, 544, 545; con¬ 
quest of Luristun by, 175* 1S4; db- 
position of tribes by^ 92, 128, 124^ 
250p 262; Isfahan in reign ofp 2U5; 
Shahaavans formed by, II 167: 
IreuLmeiit of Jews, 291 
Abbas II* n.p 291^292 
Abbosis, 229. Set also ilubbaahee 
Abduchip 284 
Abdul Ghanif 221 
Abdul Iluaaeinip 213 
Abdul Khan, 196 
Abdullahwnnd, 223 
Abdul MaUki, 167-163 
Abdul Resai, 214 

Abdul Yuaufi, of Baanrip 216; of Shai- 
hanh2U 

Abdur RahmaniUt 221 
Aberigh-Mackay* G. H.* 63-69 
Ab-i-Gaojfliip d, anthropometric data 
on man fromp 3l35p 336-399, 391 
Abudah^ 193 
Abulkarlu, 219 
Ahul Odp 191 
Abul Qaximlii, 216 
Abul Sulaimanlu, 216 
Abulvardi* 3Bp 224 


AcaciUp 23D 

Acnicartap are Sagartiana 
Achnemenids, 37, 121 p 184; dynasty ofp 
29, 30, 33 

Achakzal-Fatharui^ 138^ 519 
Achmetba^Hamaden, Cp, 80T 
Achria* 191 
Aden, Jews in, 318 
Adbab, 195 
Adi^e, 326 

Aditanallurp c.^ craniometiic data from, 
260 

Afghan* as basic group uf south¬ 
western Astfl, 520 

Afghanistan, (i, 64; anthropometric 
data from, 444 et seq.; anthropo- 
nietric measurementg: and photo- 
graphs from^ 502-503, comparison 
of with Iran groups p 504-595; ts a 
primEry worio aj^cultural center, 
463; early peoples luhablUngp 131^ 
153; homeland of Indo-Afghan race, 
138; peoples and tribes ofp 60-83, 
US, 125-126,141 

Afghansn 61* 62, 99, IlOp 114, l2Sp 502, 
504-595; bi^uial breadth ofp 471; 
eephuiic indices efp 46^ 56, 64p 460, 
6C^; crania af^ 108; facial index of, 
592; head farm end aixe of, 54, 106; 
hood measurements of, 49, 57^ 58, 
453^ 456; in Baluchistenp 240; in 
Inm^ 47j 120; in Isfahanp 149; in 
Kerman^ 149p in Kemmnshah,, 149; 
In Khumsanp 45; in Mazflnderanp 
96, 168; in Selstan, 246p 247; Iran 
under domiDation of, 31; minimum 
frontal diameter oL 455; nasal 
index of, 502; origin of, 60; stature 
ofp 444, 502 
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AJ'rira, (intlirotwmetrie data: on Sem- 
itic peopicftp 4'9; on Arab cfanmp 
on peopl^i of Klmrgii 
447, 4s0, 47S: on na$al index 

of CgyptiiiTis rdlatioiii to clfccmtev 
4SS 

Africsn vimfityp 51G 
Afridi. SOS 

Affibair dp nomads ni, 235 
Afahar Amiiu 335 
Affhar Duwairan. 169^ 170 

Afeluir Mir HabEW. 335 . 

Afihars, 7B; diviflioiia of* 4Tp 67p liO: 
in Azerbatjan. 46, lllp IjOj ja 
Kazviit, 170* in Kcrmani 334: in 
Rhajnaehr 165; in Kbura^anp 91* 
253: in Kbufiatan* 35 
Afsbftf-Uiihacbi^ 214 
Age, egtlmation of. 254^ moosurenietita 
of ear eorrelntid withp 453 
Agha Jan, 194 
Agba Madadi. 235 

Agha MobamiTved Khan Qajar* p-. 
dbpoffition of tiibea by^ H2i IGTp 
IGSp 171; Tehran made <!apital by, 
164 

Aihaia^ 255 

Asbchch GhovanlOp 221 
Aghd^t i?.p 254 

Agricultural products of Iran. 23-25 
Agriculture^ an Iranian Plateau In pre- 
Aryan timeSp 155; world centors of. 
493^i>4 

Ahangirp of Darasburi^ 219: of ShuBb- 

buluki^ 220 

Abl al AnHyidhp 197 

Abl al Iraq, 199 

Abl al Naqrab, 159 

Abl al Hamui, 157 

Abl al SSiakbahp 199 

AU Saadh 214 

Ahmad Karunt 222 

Ahmadi, c., populaUDn of, 339 

Ahmadip d., 22^ 

Abnwdiyjib, 195 >, . ™ 

Ahiradltij of Babartu. 316* of Leks* 172 
Ahmad Naazalfi^ 235 
Abmod Khan Sfipahbodp p., 132 
Ahvas afejiAr^ifa]!, 255 
Ahwaxp Chp 136; diet in* 559 
Aidan. of Bani Taminii 195: of Mu* 
haisin, 197 
Aifanp 19G 

ALmakp u* Cbehar Aimak 
Alni^lUp 231 

Ainalu, 83, l^Sp 213: origin of, 214 
Ain a wand, 151 

Airiga, d., aathropoiii^tric data from> 
459 

Aitcbiston, J. E, T.p 493 
Alyaaham, 195 
Aiyublup 219 


Aiajat^ 190 , 

Ajomb (HaicmisJ* 64, G6, 136; 

iztntic breadth of, 467: cephalic 
indices ofp GGp 457; diptributioli of 
in Iran, 141! h4!fld meaakireinenta 
oft 451, 454; mGaning oftornnp97; 
mbiirnum frontal diameter of* 104; 
nasal breadth and height ofp 71, 
479p 451; nasal indent ofp 71, 455: 
itaturi! ofp 442 

AjeriUp22L ^ 

Akeydat BeduLns, bigonial breadth of, 
470; bi^gomatic breadth of# 467; 
cephalic index of, 465; ear measure- 
mentJi and jhdicea of* 485; facial 
measurement? and indices ofp 473, 
475; fronto-parietal mdex ofp 4M: 
bead mcasurAnient^ of, 451* 434; 
mininiuro frontal diameter of, 464* 
467: nasal breadth and height of# 
450, 451: nasal index ofp 483; 
nltting height ofp 446: atatura of# 
442; scygo-frontal index of* 467: 
Evgo-iconlid index ofp 470 
Akbaf, 146 
Akhromlup 221 
AkhUF*51 

Akkad, rulattonn with Liam, 127 
"Afckadiamip-^ 74 
Al Abdullah I 196 
Alaboglup see Ali Begin 
Alaktimi, 35 
Al Amiu^h, L91 
Alamnrdaehtu, 172 

Alamdar, of Bahnilu, 216: of Shtsh- 
buluki, 229 
Al Atab, 197 
Alatinub, 196 
Al Bail* 196 
AbBnSfldhuri, p,, 145 
AlbrnoSp o2i 97 
Al bu Abbad, 195 
Al bu Abbadf, 191 
Al bu Abdi l^ebip 199 
Al bu Adharp 195 
Al bu Afrip 199 
Al bu All. ISl 
Al bu Alwan* 192 
Al bu Ashniraht 191 
AJ bu Atwtp 190 

Al bu Aubaiyid, of Bam SoJihi 195; of 
Bani Tumf# 199 
Al bu Awarabp 195 
Al bu Badr, 191 
Al bu Balid, 190 
Al bu Bnnaidur* 191 
Al bu Birri, 190 
Al bu Childab. 199 
Al bu Duballfthp t&l 
Al bu Dalll, 191 
Al bu Huwarijp 192 
Al bu Farban, 197 
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A1 bu F^U. 1E»9 
M bu Pondi, 19& 

A1 bu Obouanip 191 

A1 hu GbaiiiiTH^h, 19& 

AJ bu GhuWifibp SS. 191, m 
Ai bu Ghurbub^ 19S 
M bu Gioam, 197 
K\ bu Hajji. 193 
At bu Hamdau, 195 
AI bu lUmdi, 191 
Al bu Kairuiiadip 191 
AI bu Hamuci, I91t 1^ 

Al bu Hardaup of Bani Turuf, 199; of 
Chab* 191 
Al bu Hjixii, IM 
AJ bu HUBsaint 
AI bu Id. m 
AI bu IfiAp 19T 
Al bu JabbaTp 191 
Al bu Jll^p 199 
Al bu Kafainip 191 
AJ bu Khadbalyir, 191 
Al bu Kbfllidp m 
Al bu Khaufarp 191 
Al hu Kbadjp 197 
Albu KunJim, 199 
Al bu Liaitifp 193 
Al bu Maarrlft 197 
Al bu Main, 191 
Al bu Masiid, 191 
Al bu Mufbainiiiip 199 
Al bu Mubuiaiiip 192 
Al bu Mulmmmfld'^MKrah Ainba, 379; 

atatura ofp 445 
Al bu Muaabbf. 190 
Al bu Muaaiyidp 191 
Al bu 199 
Al bu NaiiHr 191 
Al bu Naj^aaTp 191 
Al bu Rumip 190 
Al bu Sbauiab 192 
Al bu Sharhan^ 191 
Al bu Sbda^ahp191 
Al bu Subaiyah. 192 
Al bu SuJ, 192 
Al bu Suwuldip 197 
Al bu Suwatp 193 
Al bu Tiihehp 192 
Al bu Taraichi, 192 
Al bu Ubaid* 192 

Al bu Wala^ of Eani 195; of 

Salamat, 198 
Al bu Zambur, 1^ 

Alcohol p use ofp 580 
Alder Irecs, 29 
At Doraiiatp 199, 197 
Al Duhalmip 198 
Alexander of Rbodes, 290 
Ai Gharrubp 199 
Al Gbawabish, 190 
Al HaiyUp 195 
Al liamzah, 195 


Al HawaaSp 199 
Ai lluroafdt 196 
AI Husaoiu Foaba, 197 
Alip 178 

Al|abad« c., 245 

All Baglu (Alabeglu), SS, 221 

AH Bilul, 199 

AH Ghaaalu^ 235 

AH Hemmati, 222 

''AH-IkhiSp"‘ iBcwlem representatives of 
uaekmt HittiteSj 145 
All niahfe. 176 
All Khani. 180, 198 
AH KuH Khanip 88 
AH Kurdlup 221 
AH Lur Amirip 222 
AH Mahniidi. 204 
AH Mardimlu. 219 
All MartH. 210 
Ali Mirttai- 210 
Muiadlp 214 
AH Qambari, 213 
Aliqurtlu, 172 

Al-wawiyyflh dBawites), 292 
AH Shah* Sirdar Ikbal* p^, 146^147 
AH Sbah GuH. 216 

Aliabar, e., GfBUfonietricr data fmtiip 280; 

akelota] matefial frum, 277 
Ablspahaniyalip 292 
Al Jabbarebp 190 
Al Kathir* 85,189,190. 194-195 
AJ Kathiri. capbalic index of, 457 
Al Kbajnis. 195 
Allab Bakahzai. 248 
Alliance IsradtLtep 3 
Al Matrudt 191 
Almonda. 24.211 
AJ Musahinah, 195 
AlouiteSp cephalic index of^ 458 
Abvli cephalic index nf, 459; head 
mn^aurements of, 452, 455 
Alpine crania at Tepe Hissar^ 258. 259 
Alpine Race of Central Asm. 520, 521. 

Sec olap Proto-Alpine 
Alpine raetnl tyj^p pcsitlone in "SAuea 
and stmta^^ concept. 524; relation 
toArtneuoidpllT 

Alpino stTBUit umotiE Azerbaljaii Ta- 

taraip 118 

Alpine types, mniomctric data of* 
2©D: at KinaTehp 35t; at Tepc 
Mismt, 2G2; at Yezd-i-Khast, 943 
Alpinoid typea. amocig Iran groups. 

434-435 
Al^iyablu, 220 
Ai QutMbnah, 197 
Al Quwatn. 191 
At RuwaJyan^ 195. 198 
Al Subtly 199 
Al Sa'dun, 199 
Al Sa^ar. 199 
Al Sanawat. J&5,197 
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A1 Shftwwfli, 19S 

Al Syweid “Marsh Ambs," stature of, 
445 

Al Turqi, 195 

Al 'tibflld, c+i tmniometiic oflta from, 
260 

Alvark, 172 
Alwanij 2lt 

Ai-VtLhijii!yyah, Je™h qiLaitpr of lefa- 
him, 291, 292 
Amadfi=Med-e5, 139 

Anindm>Mede»t ^ 

Amadiya, Jew meiiayr^^ al* 317; 

FnleollUu collected at, S50 
AmaJa, Mf Ainaleh 
Amaiah (Amaleh) Shahl, 53 
Airmleh, of Bahmlu, 210: qF T3araahun. 
219) of Ctohctfti Ilkbani, 55, 220, 
221; of ^aibanl, 214 
Amalohjst, 223 
Aimtnlu*=x\mttrlii, 92 
Amara, 191. 192 

Amarctl (AmordiBTifl)* V^e Manilsjiftfl 
Anmrlyp 15S, 169: la Khurasan, 250. 

Set ako Amaitlu 
Amamaji^ 197 

Amerij^an iBStitOte- for Irwniati Art unn 
Archaeologyt 557 

AzuDriran School of Indian mod Iratiian 
Studies, 277 
Amlneh, 215 
Amink, 216 

Amir, l&l , , 

Amirabad, c-s antbropcimetnc data on 
individiial from, 354+ 339, 3^, 391 
Amir Hajjilu* of Ainalo^ 214: of Ba- 
hiiJrly+ 216 
xAmir SaUn, 224 _ 

Amjaz Kh-eiip 235 
Amla, 175, 179, 159 
Aiola Karim Khnti. itt Amid 
AmmsM'i 196 

AmmirniuA MareotiumB, 40 
Amritit 151 
Amreti, 154 
Aniui+ 222 

Anafijah, ISO-190, 192 


Anas, 235 

Anatolia, antbropometrio data from, 
443 et 506: arcbat^logy of. 
264; Paleolithic sites im 495, 496 
Anatolkan C Antiefiian) liTw. 52T 
Anatolian ||ti>yp. allied to Gallo-Celtic 
tribra, 119 

Anaa, c-, eraniomatrit data from, 260^ 


266 

Andar, 63 

Angplua, Pater (Labrtia»alp 41 
Aaglo-lnmlan Oil Company* 8, 135- 
156,552,557 

Animals, tei wader Badger, Otc> 


ArLkaiUr aiithro|aotiiEtric data 1*010* 
443 et ae€t«: Paleolithic sites dobt* 
495, 49$; imivensity ofi 505 
AitoylefcSp 336* B6B 

Ansartea* 116: bis^gomatic breadth of, 
467: cephalic indaa of+ 453; fronted 
parietal isidcK of* 454: head meas- 
uramenta oL 451, 454: minimum 
frontal diameter of, 464, 46S: 
nasal font! of, 455; nasal index of, 
455; aygo^fronlnl indei of, 467 
Anshanp d.p 29 ^ . 

AntbroporoDlric data, abbreinationa, left 
of, itsetl for, 259: feaJ among tribes 
oL 278; Iran groups atudii»d for, 
237; obsen^tiona recorded for: 
age, 284, artificial cranial deforma¬ 
tion* 286, blood aramplea, 278, 280, 
287, cautcriMtion eC]irB+ 286, dis^ 
ease, 236. eyes, 285, hair* 255^ 
hair Bamples, 275, 230^ 237, henna^ 
286, nose, 255, photograph* 287* 
statistical nnaJyaea. 237, 285, tat* 
looing. 275, 236p teeth, 285, 286, 
vit^ sutistlca, 286 
Anthropometric matruments, 231 
Anthropometric moasurernetita, 232- 
284: selection of, 280 
Anthropometry, definition of* 280; 

methods and technique in, 278^257 
Antioch* r., anthropointtric data from, 
451 Ot seq- 

Anaan-Susunka* d., 126 
Apatlu, is 
Apples, 24 
Apricota* 24 

Aqair223 , 

Aqatdat, arc Akeydai Bedums 
Aqbchip 221 
Aqdjip «c Aghda 

Aqra, d., anthropometric data on Jews 
from, 318 etseq.; mountain pass at, 
491; Pnlcolilhic site near, 496, 556 
Aqta, d, 254; nomatU in, 235 
Aq Turkoitiarie+ 250 
Arab* as bask group of Soothweatem 
Asia* 526 

Arabcharpattiu, £20 
“Arab Gan Miah," 175, 203, 224 
Arab Haj^i KuMnin, 285 
Arabia, anthropometric data from, 442 
et seq.; os home of Semites^ 498: 
Jewii In. 316: miErattotui from, 188: 
Negroid blood in, 631; racial 
pofiktion of, 506^501 
Arabistftn, sec KJiuztsian 
AraW'Zukhtru, 222 
^Arabkhoneh, d.+ 535 
Arab Kuch3+ 213 
Arsbtu, 219 

Arabs, 620, 526: head rarm of, 47; in 
Baluchistan, 146, 236: in Fan and 
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Laristan, S7 h 8Sp 14g, 149,210, 212, 
213p 214+ 210^ 22^1 In Iran, 45, 49, 
94, 76, 77. US, 120p m, 136, 213j 
in KflilaH-Nadtri, S3s in fCoahan, 
110; in Khuraflftu, 45, 01, 92, 122^ 
249, 253; in Kimzistan, 84^86^ 146^ 
lB6p 187, 18S, 193p 194. 1S&: in 
Luristan, 140,175; in Mstkran, 141+ 
238; in Minab. 229 j in Puehl-t- 
Kuh, 184; In Qum. 110; in SeiitEii, 
146, 246, 247; known as Tazi, 
144-145; mipatian into Iran, 148: 
znix«^ with BaJuchis, 141; of 
|^aniA«h tribes, 88, 123. 210, 213- 
214, 549; on (^ishm Isliuicl, 225; 
physicDl relationship Xq other 
peopln. 498-501: relations with 
antient Peraians. 132-133. Sc^fdiO 
Kioh Arabs; Turkonum Arabs 
Antbropometric data on: 

Arabs of Iraq (g^nernlK bsgonijit 
hr^idtb of* 470; takyjpomfltto 
hreodtb of, 467; cephalic index 
or, 457; facial meaaurcinimts of* 
473,474; fronto-parietal index of* 
464; head mcasuramentA of, 451+ 
454; rninlmum frontal diameter 
of, 457, 467; nasai indices and 
mcasnremente of* 430, 481, 433; 
fitting height of* 41S; stature of, 
442; iyEO-iront4il bdei of, 467; 
lygorijonial index of, 470 
crania from Africa* 50+ 56 
fourteen indlvidusla from Africa* 
head nieoaurtmcnts of, 49 
South Arabs, 439; bi^gomatk 
breadth of, 4S7; cephalic mdicai 
of, 457* 458, ETOupings, 456; 
facial meaaiuements of, 47$, 474 
banto-parietal index of, 454 
head form of, 469^61, 462; head 
meBmiremcntfl of, 461+ 454; h^d 
Bixe of* groupings, 450; mfnimuin 
frontal diameter of, 464 , 465; 
nasal breadth and length of* 430* 
451; nasal index of, 48$, 485; 
atature of, 442, 444* 446; lygtiH 
frontal index of, 467, 469; 

zygo-EOniol index of* 470, 472 
TurkesUn Arabs, bigonial breadth 
of, 471; biiygomfttic braadlh of, 
463 , 469; cephalic indices of, 
460; facial measuremits of* 475; 
head measurements of* 452, 465; 
minimum frontal diameter of+ 
465: stature of, 443, 444 
^'Arahs,'^ Eaharlu known as, 111 
Arab aubnice of Mediterranean, 626 
Arachosia, d., 63, 152 
Arachosianar f$lp 
Aragva RK'or, JewB aloni, 326 


Arak (formerly SnltanabsdlaAoAreiJnK, 
265 

Aralycb, rf., Bttthrnpometric data from, 
443 ct Bcq, 

Aramaic branch,^' /I ^ 

Aramemi, in Iran, SO 
Arandi, 224 
Ararat, see TJmrtu 
Araahiu, 334 
Arayalu, 88 
ArhabJs, 244 
Ardabil 356 

Ardbix tUrboH)* 214* 217 
Afdebil, e.* Armenians So, 82: Shahsa- 
vans in, 78 

Ardelon (Ardalan), d, 80, 153. SiTfi also 
Kurdisban (Iran) 

Ardeshiri (Ard-l-^Mri), 234; cf, Urd4^ 

Shiri 

Ardistan. c., papulation of, 172 
Atisuia, a., 152 
Arikhiu. 172 
Arkanti, 39, 132 
Arkapan (Ardkapan)* S8, 221 
Afkhuri, d.p antbralMnietric data from, 
443 etseq. 

"'Armeamn” cradle, 73 Fipwre. 74, 115, 
286, 390, 465 

Armenians, as Aryans, 47; as ^^ical 
Armcnoids, 116* 539; In Azerbaiian+ 
83; in Iran, 43, 64, 75, 120: in 
I^rahan (Julfa), 48. 67* 92, 110* 
205; in Kerman, 88, 233; In Maxah- 
deran, 96; In northern and north¬ 
western provinces, 165; in Shirax, 
212; in Tehran* 94, HO; modern 
representatives of [fittites, 146; 
physical characters of, 54« 67, 75, 
114-115; related phyaicslly to 
Turkomans* 114 

Anthropometric data on; higoplaJ 
breadth, 470; bizygomatic 
breadth, 46T-458; oephiUc 
indices* 67+ 108, 459; facial 
meaauremetits and Indices, 473, 
476; fronto-parieiaJ index, 454; 
head form, 96, 115* 462* 466; 
head measurements, 57, 452, 
455: minimum frontal dinmetcr, 
464* 466; nasal breadth and 
length, 480, 482: nasal bdex, 
correlation with climate* 488, 
extreme leplorrhmy of, 32S, 484, 
485: sitting height, 446; stature, 
443; ayijo-frohtal bdex, 4S7- 
468; xygo-gonial index* 470 
ArmencNGeorgian domination of Iran, 
50 

Armenoid-Anatoliati type, among Iran 
groups, 343, 361, 484 
.\TTnenoid induenco in Luristan, 267 
Armenoid population in Anatolia, 264 
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Anseiioid nclfit lype, IM-llB, US, 117, 
125, &27-62SJ blondifiin ini US 
Arnienoiii^p at HarEppap in Enciont 
Medkp 267; in M^poianiiiai ^67: 
oripn fn Turkestan* 155-156 
Anneti^d typta. at Kisb* 5^4; in 
A^synan sculpture* IBS 
Amei T, J.. 10, 2SI, 253 
Ar Pallii* 23S 

An]Eijaii,^Hp21I ^ 

Artificial cranial deformation ► 67* i€, 
1I4-1IS, 157* 236p 390*456 
Arughlip2l9 

Arj^Qntim KkiihGthrauty d, 1S2 
Aiynncm-Vaejo, i, 122p 130. I SI 
Aryan-Oceanic mup, 4S 
Aryan peoples, m western Asia, 4 u 103 
Aryatlfi* ancient tribes ofi 132; at 
F«r^polia* ptiyaical diameters of, 
1662 contacts Turanians, 143- 
144r in Irarip 64* SS, 95, 131; 
iruajationB oir, i30-132p 151-IBS; 
original home of, 129-131* 151 
A ryun-speaking Nomic nomads* 143* 
14S 

Aryo-DravtdiBjis, 493 
Aryo-Nejroidflj 64, 69-74 
Ansasai of Gusntt 243 
AsacKrah^ 191-192 
Asodabad, 264 
Asaioetida, 90 
Asnkinih* 35 
Aaalim, d,, 169 
Asantu. 221 
Ashagha-buh, 123 
Asheq, 224 
Aidieqju^ 216 
Afihkabad, Cr* 256 
Asbkonazim, «<«: Jews 
Asbmf* c.| neod for ftnthror»l»PcAl dnta 
froMi 537 
Ash trees, 20 

Aahurlu, of Babarlu, 216t of Daraahurip 
219 

Asia Minor, racial types of, 115-117 
Asiatic crania at Tepo Hisaar, SSfl 
'^Asiatic E^thiopians/' 109* 119h l-'T, 
155.236 

Asiatic Icticodemwi, 519* 632 
Askar Slrjani, 235 

Assyria, and Elam* 29-30* I2^t enmia 
from, BO, 270, measuremonts of* 
55, 56 

Assyrinn-Chaideans, S5 
Aseyhati racial grtpup, 141* 530 
Assyriana (Anatolia)* bbygonlaUe 
breadth of, 467: cepbalitr indices of, 
469: bofld form of* 462; head 
measuremenls of, 462i 455: nasRl 
measurements and indlcen of, 480* 
432^ 4!^: stature of. 443: tribes of* 
53 


A^yrians (ancknt)* rolationa with 
Irartisnsi 152-153 , ,, , * 

Assyrituis (Caucaaus), cephalic index of, 
lOB; ph^’sical charactem of, 326 
Asayiiaw (&aq)* anthropometric data 
on* 391-392 

Atisyriana {Javar tribe)i mcasummonis 
and indict of* 390-392 
ABayttans (Mahivana tribeli mc^ure^ 
ment* and indices of* 390-393 
Afitan Man* 177 

Ast^rabad, c^p crania from cxcavati™ 
near, 263i 270: rainfall at* 162; 
Steppe-dwdlera near* 263 
Astembad, d„ anthropometric data 
from* 53: netsfjsaty anthropometrie 
study in, B36* nomads in* 121? 
tribes and peoples in* 9S-94i 131, 
167 


Atsiwi, 197 
Aukbasanlu, 172 
Atashnah* 199 

AtaUllahi*234 _ 

A thLit, c„ Paleolithic site near, 495, 496 
Atkeyp — . 453 

Atlajito-MediteiTanean groups ncccrd- 
mg to Denikefp 51B, 520* 533: ac- 
coctjingto Haddon, 613-519, 532 
Allanto-MSditGTTanean types, among 
(ran groups. 432: at Kinareh* 360: 
at Ye^-b-Kliast, 343 
Atqleh*19l ^ pr 1 

Atrek Vidleyp Kurds m, 124; Turko- 
mnns of, 7fi 
Attab, 192 
Aubaiyid, 199 
Auladi 220 

Aulad Amir Agha, 223 
Aulsdi, 216 

Aulfld-i-Ali Mttbmud, 177 
Aulad-i-As^ad Khan* 17T 
Aulad-i-Mir Abbaa Khan-Bsharwand 
Mita* 176 ,, , j 

Aulad-i-Mir Ali Khan=QalnWftnd Mirs* 
130 

Auisd Kul>ad^ 17B 
Aulad Mirra Alip 223 
Aulad Muhammad*21 3 
Aulad Rustam Khan, 213 
Aulad Sabar, 213 
Aulad Sheikh Ali, 223 
Aulad Zainulabedin* 213 
Aushaf*193 

Australifonit, irr Auslraloid 
Australoid types, at Mohenjo-Daio* 
266, crania showing morphological 
characters of* 262: eranloiMtric 
data of. 269 
Awainat, 193 
Awaudeh, 190 
Auidbaksh, 131 
AEdto* 134 
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Axcrbaidzbim [tJ.S.S.R.Jlp d., imUihjpo- 
mctiicr data frORip 452 et B€q, 
Aterbaidzhauis, IM: aUturi^ of, 443 
Azerbaijan H d-p imthjiDpciiiufitlic data 
from, 43Ji; ui Aryanem^VAejOp 
131; diseases inp lfi3> pcopics and 
tribes oG 45, 46, 79^p 82, 95, 111, 
112, 120, 14?, 1Y2 

AzerbaiJaniftT 54 p 136: bi^oniaJ breadth 
of, 105; bizyfomattc breadth ofi 
104, lOS: cephalic indicetf of, lD2- 
103t I08| 457: hair qU 97-98; Lipi of, 
99; oilnircnijrt frontal diameter of, 
104: morphological ebaractcra of, 
95-99; mtiscylRWre ofp 99; aUtore 
of, 100^102. 442; teeth af, 99: 
transplanted to CauCa3Ua» 141 
As^rbdjan Tatars, 95, 113-1 118 

Azerbeidjian, a-^ Aaerbatian 
Aakbe^lyp 210 
Ami, 213 
Aaizih 316 
Amullah, 198 


Babai, 224 

Babai h, Lutaf of Kashati, 291, 292 

Babdip 95 

Habar Dan^hE, 222 

Babar Salar* 222 

Baba Sanim, 179 

Babylonia, civilization of, aroee from 
White Hace^ 110; nolatlons with 
Elam, 137 

Bachman. G_ V., 10, 293 

Bactria^ d„ White aborieinea of, 110 

Baetrions, 131, 153-153 

Badavi Kuhd-Fanj* 235 

Badger, 202 

Dadirlu, ITQ 

Badluni, 223 

Badui, 235 

Bfldui Hajji Khan, 235 
Baer, K, E, voa, 56-57 
Baf U c.. 234 

Bnt^bdad, c., anthfqpoltietrSc data from, 
317 et 439; cholera in, 551; 
custom house in, 367; Lius meas¬ 
ured En, 3S7; nadal Index of Jens in 
relaiion t& climat# of, 486; HoyaJ 
ColieKO of Atodieme in, T 
Baghdadi Shahsavans, IG4> 167k 171- 
172 

Baghlaniyah, 197 

Ba^dehp234 

Bahaduln, 199 

Bahadur Ehani, 88 

Baharlu, 88. IMp 218p21G 

Baha-rud-Dini, 224 

Baharwand, 176, 178, 179, 183, l&O 

Baharwand Mira* 17Sp 178 


Bahluli, 213, 2l6p 231; of Bafleri, 216; of 
Jabbareb Amba, 213: of Qashqai, 
221 

Babma^, 294 
Bahmanbeglu, 231 
Bahmanwond, 223 
Bahramabad, c„ 232, 234 
Bahmm Khan BaranzBl, 249i 241 
Bahtui, 170 

Babu KaJat, c.. population of, 238 
BafRt, of Alnblu, 214; of Qashqai, 222 
Baiats, in* 112 

Ba'ij BeduinSi 4$3, 439, 440, bigonial 
breadth ufp 470; bizygomatic 
breadth of,4SGi 487.469, groupinga, 
476; cephalic indices of. 457, grnup- 
inp, 450, 457; ear meaEutrementa 
and Indices qf,4S8,489; facial meas¬ 
urements and indices qf^ 472, 474, 
groupings, 476—4771 facial types of, 
473-’4T4; fronlo-parietal index of, 
464; head measuremente ofp 449, 
451 ^ 453, 464p 456, groupings, 449p 
456, 463; minimum frontal diame¬ 
ter of, 464, groupinits, 463: nasal 
measurements and indices of. 477. 
4S0, 481, 483, groupingB, 4T3k 483; 
nasal profile of, gToupingB, 486; 
fiitting height ofp 446p 447, group- 
higfl, 447; stature of, 442p group- 
inspip 441, 447; zygo-frontal index 
of, 467+ 469; zygo-gonM index of, 
469, 470 

Balranawand+ in Khusigtan, 190; in 
Luriston, 173p 175 et sen>« 180i 188 
BRiehanlu, 169 
Bait Abbas^ 199 
Bait Abdul 199 

Balt Abudeh, 198 
Bait Afsaiyil, 191,192 
Bait AkhwaJyin, 199 
BaU al Abbas, 199 
Bait AlaWflUp 190 
Bait Aiwii^ahp 199 
Bait Aqnsir, 191 
Bait Afisad, 197 
Bait Aihai^b, 199 
Bait Auwikj;aht 199 
Bait Awamirp 192 
Bait Aziz, 191 
Bait Chen an, 187. 197 
Bait Daghir, 199 
Bait Diwan. 190 
Bait Dhuwaiyibt 191 
Bait-^-Uaji, 35 
Bait Farajullah, 195 
Bait Farhud, 191 
Bait Ghadhban, 151^ 182 
Bait Ghanim, 197 
Bait Habichiyah* 198 
Bait Hojii Salim, 199 
Bait Hammadi, 199 
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Eml HanSial, 

Hifrit H^b> 199 
Buit lluAsain FaUt 199 
Bait 1S1» 192 

BmiE Jodabi 199 
Bftit Kaimnullabp 195 
Bvlt Kanm, 194^ 195 
EaU Kbalkifp 192 
Bait Khttflblniri. 190 
Bait Khawflitirp 191 
Bait Maharib, 199 
Bait 199 

Bait MenaishidI, 199 
Bait Mubaidi, 191 
Bait Muhawi, 199 
Bait Muwajid^ 192 

Bait Nasir, 190 ■ 

Bait Nadsar, of Barti Lanir J9(: of Bam 
TuriiL 199 
Bait Nawaair, 190 
Bait Rahbinah> 191 
Bait Elajaibp 191 
Bait Barnab^ 191 
Balt Riai). 19^ 

Balt Saad. 1«9.194,195 

Bait Sabti, 199 

Bait Safi, 199 

Bait Sab. 197 

Bait Said, 199 

Bait E^aiyab, 199 

Bait Sakhar, 199 

Bait Samakp 199 

Bait Sandal« 199 _ 

Balt ^<imd Ali ToloBhanip 199 

Bait Badr, 199 

Bait Sayytd Mehcli, 199 

Bait Sb^abp 198 

Bait Sbabainabp 199 

Bait S^hib A1 Salim r 19T 

Bail Shaikh Abmad, 199 

Bait Sbaiyahp 197 

Bait Shaniiuip 198 

Salt Shikhall, 199 

Bait Sbiyah, 198 

Bait Sbubaiyib* 199 

Bait SbuirtSkhlfyBbp 193 

Bait Shuraifatp 192 

Bait Sodab, 199 

Bait Sultan, 199 

Bait Sunhsir, 191 

Bait Suwaiylr, 192 

Ball TarfrJit 190 

Sait UmalTt 195 

Bait WuHbBib. 199 

Balt ZahraOi 191 

Bait Zandb 189 

Bait 7ibad, 193 

Bsli ^ubmiyub, 198 

Sairi, Baser! 

Sajiilwand, 177, 1T9* 180 
Bakesh, 322 
Bakhtikh, 197 


Bakhtiari Muntry^ tribes in, 112, 213, 
219 

Bakhtiari (farmslr, 200 et cliinate 
of, 503r ^94: domestic nnimalfi in, 
203; dwpl!iii£it tn, =564, 8€5; fauna 
of* 202-203; gwjfraphy of, 200; 
jjeoloEy of, 200, 2D2; he^tb in, 5S4, 
0^; loentioD ort 200 j m^icfij 
report on* 367-3C7: native cuns in, 
88B; Ijravelmg in* 8^ 

BakhtlariB, 40* 64* S7-G9, 77, 84, 86^ 
artificial deformation aMon3, 74; 
eompored to Qfiahqak, 218; crania 
of, 48; diseiaftes amonan 887-5^2; 
health of, in relation to climate* 
863-8fiS; byperbracbycepbaly 
among, 379; Infant mortality 
amoni^p 588; in KhuawtaOp 190* 
194; in Ratn Hormua, 187; In 
SfiuahtaTp 18S; medical report on, 
55T-56T; midwifery among, 8S3; 
number of, TS, 83, 181; erigtn of, 
G3p 20D; pbysi<^ characters of, 48, 
74-T8i 86; racial Te1atiOb?hlp to 
Lum, 181, 200, 379: raiding parties 
of, 832; similar to Baluchin^ £3; 
smoking atnong, 657-558; mb- 
divbiona of, surgery 

among, 562“S83; tribes of, 47 ^ 67« 
also Janekts 

Anthropometric data on: cephalic 
Indices, 49, 58, 108, 457; head 
form, 96* 200, 204; head mcaa- 
utementSp 49, 58, 4S1, 468, 484; 
minimum frontal dhuii^ter, 104; 
nasal fottUp 481, 485; nasal 
measurements and mdices, 479, 
431, 483; Htature, IQl, 442 
Bakhtrinn?, SfC Bactriana 
Bakker4-S^khem* 222 
Baku, cL, Iranis in, 157; Jews Of, 326 
Bala Gideh, in KbtL^dstan* 190; m 
Lurlstan, 177 et seq.* 132; prayer 
among/] 78 

Bala GLrleh, d., ITS, 174 
Balswand, 177,178 
Sol Hujiseiiii, 213 
Balkh, dp 130, 131 
Bnlovk, 253 
BaJoEai, 243 

Baluchi 47, 89-90* 188, 141* 146, 248p 
246; head form oU 138; head 
measurements of, 57; in Baludhi- 
atan, 238 et seq^: in Bandar ^Abbas, 
229; in Iran, 76p 77* 39, 148; in 
Kerman, 234* 23S; in Khurasan^ 
91* 122, 249, m: fn Sektnn, 246; 
nasal imiea of, 434^ 435; need for 
antbropometrlc atudy of^ 536; 
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physiMl charBrters of, 142; niigmn 
of, £47; tiunilar to Bnkhtiarn. 

Set also Biloch 

Baluclilitaii. d-, cmniuin imn. £46; 
early pcopleo of, 131; Modite^ 
raneaiia in, 266; itwd for onthrti- 
studirti Slip S36, 538; 
Nesroidfl in, 367 S sevcntwnlii 
BsUApy ancient Peraiap 119j 
Suromnn type in, 151; T^iiki in* 
14 Veddoids iiip 267-265 
BoItichiaUn (Iraninn^p d.* 

clunate of, 336, 237; livcgtoclt in, 
242; need for anthropometric study 
in* 636; NeiltjM traces 245; 
peoples and tribes of, 56-90 p 120, 
146, 236, 235-244 j raJiaioii in, 23S 
Eam, c.f 234 

Banip d.* 252, nomad tribes in+ 234 
Ba^ s/loJirruEan, 255 
Bampur* e^p 236* 240 
Bampur* d^t 240-241, 244; climate of^ 
236, 237 

Ban^dil, 196 ,, , , 

Bandar, see Bandar Ma abut 
Bandar 'Abbae* C-* 227; population of, 
228^225 

Bandar ‘Abba*, d* 225; climate and 
dkeasEs of p 226 
Bandar Ahbae nhahTfsiAn^ 25S 
Bandarieb, Bandaris 

BandoriSp 1B7, 194 
Bandaiiyah, 187* 191 p 192 
Bandar Mft'ahur, Cs. 1S7 
Bandar Wa'shur, d* tribes of, 194 
Bandar NE£Lri:|, e.p ISBj 159 
Bandiia^ 13&1 bifionial braadth of, 471; 
biaytfomatic breadth of, 465; 
phalTc Index oFp 460; head m^uro- 
mentg ofp 453, 456; nasal Index oii 
135 

Bandlya, sec Bandija 

Baneasb, 503 

Bam AbduUnhi, 214 

Bani Choi an, 194 

Bani Hnrdan^ 192-193 

Ban! Israilp GO 

Bani Kbalid, 190 

Bani Khasrajp 196 

Bani iJmi, 55,158, 195-m. 195 

Bani Mabk* eee Bani Tamim 

Bani Maameht of Ban! llardan, 193; 

afShemlab, 19S 
Bani Bahiah p 196 

Bani Roehid, of Cbah^ 191; of A1 kha- 
mis, 195 

Bani Rmhaldr 55 ^ . 

BaJii Saknin* of Bani Balibp 198| of Baiu 
Tamim, 199 

Bani Snllh (Ban! Saifh), 55p ISlp 198 
Bani Tamim, 157p l«5p 194, 190r-199: 
with Bani Hardan, 193 


Bani Tunif* 55^ 195i 199 

Bani Ughah^ 196 

Banusar, 223 

Bara Beharln, 236 

Barajiyahp 195 

Baranxais, 240-241 

Barbarts, 142. Stt lilao Berbena 

Barbuti, 190 

Bardengan* 223 

Bardsir, d,, nomads in, 235 

Barix, 236 

Barkan, 190 

Barley, tuirivatinn oft 23^ 24, 160, 1*0, 
171, 176. 154, 189, 190, 191, Iffif, 
193, 198, 199,211.225, 227 
Barmaki, 222 
Bosebmakoff, A,, 157* 527 
Bneeri fBaairi), 88, 123* 210, 213, 216. 
221 

Baaha^rd, d, 225,233; Nestu blood in, 
119,126-127,233 

Basht, c-i evidences of anciont habita¬ 
tions near, £37 

Basra^ Cr, cmnia of Persians from* 262 
Basra Aiaba, in Iran, 216 
BaHtan* 179 ^ 

Batalpaachinak, c,* an thropometnc dam 
on Jewa from, 328 
Batuliynh, 195 

Batum, d., anthropom^ric data from, 
457 et sect.; Iranis in, 15T 
Dautabartp cephaUc index ofp 457 
Bavali, 154 
Bavi, 223 
Bavurdi, 234 
Bawarip 175 

Bawieh, 86, 190-t91p 192, 190 
liayana, d, cranlomctric data fromp 260 
Baye. Joseph de, 326^ 327 
Haz^ Bosse 
Bnzlo. 172 

Basuraxadasp 240* 241 

Baawand, of I^banl. 225: of Tarhnn, 

tfii 


Beans, 24* 160 

Bear {Ur^w$ spr/anu), 27, 202 
BedbinSp 427* £01, 618; discussion oi 
anthropometric data on various 
trib^ of, 444, 455, 454 p 455, 460- 
46h 469, 471* 477, 456. 457 
Beech trees, 26 
Beea, 151 
Beetrootp 24 
Begheri, 223 
Begi, 2^ 

Behar Mohammedan, 57 
Behbehania. 157, 209 . 213 
Bebbehan aftaAfisfan, 256 
Behbtun, d., 163 
Bohyari, 223 
Beiats, see Baiats 
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Beiruti imthrtHpcinietric data from, 
4^71 459: Amwaotd lyjw \Ut 525 
BokahdRnL ^^4 

B^ktiuh, 115, 146: blgohlaJ breadth of, 
470: bii>lfoinatie breadth of, 467; 
cephalic indite of, <168, 459: facial 
me^^urementg and indices of^ 473, 
475; froiiio-paiieial ind^x ofi 464; 
head laeasaremenlB of, 452, 455; 
miiiimuiti frontal diameter of, 464; 
naaid measurements and Indices of, 
480. 482p 484; stature of, 443: z^go- 
froiitni index of. 46i 
Beh, M. a, ISl 

Belkwp H, W„ 66-64, 89. 93. 125, 134 
Beluchiftr Beludjjt, see Baluehis 
Bent^t d,* anthropometric data from. 
445etAeq. 

Bengali Brahimis. nasal measarements 
and indices of, 479 

Bengali Ka^thn, nMal meoauremonts 
find indies of, 479 . 

Bongaii Pod, nasal messMtemenia and 
indices of, 479 
Beni, m Dani 
Beni-Israllf 316 
Benjamin, L J.f 262 
Benjamin of Tudela, 291 
BenjsL, 93 , ^ 

Berberisp 252. Scr also Barbarts 
Berbera, AMcan, 515 , 

Berdflapir, d«, anthroporaetne data on 
Kard from* 360, 393 
Bergneft Karl, 5, 349 
^r^olon. L., 458 _ 

Biaban, d.^ 225, 226; population of, 229 
Bichara, 264 


Bijar s^roArssfatt. 255 
Bijawnnd. 178 
BillkEnL4S2 

Biloch, bizygomatic breadth nip 468; 
cepbalie index of, 460; fariol 
height of, 475: head ineaauretnenta 
of. 453, 456; aiature ofp 444« Stt 
Balucbut 
Bimaki 224 
Bb^ tf.p nomaAb iiip 235 
Bindunia, 47, 67 
Bbtp c., population ofp 236 
Birahbeh, 198 

BirdSp hi FarSt 297; In Iran, 27 
Birjand. 245 
Birjand sfraftfsaten, 255 
Bishop, I. U 74-75 
Bixinjan, d.p nomads in, 235 
Blackbtrryp 22 

Blacksmiths, among Qnahqai and Khatn- 
sehp 224 

Blanfoidp W. T., 26, 203 
Blish. Eteonor* 437 
Blochetp E.. 292 


Blond groups in Iran, need for anthro¬ 
pometric research on, 536» 537 
BlunakED, among Arroenolds, llS; 
among Eisniansp llO; among Far- 
aisj 117p 136; among Janekis, 68; 
among JewSp of central Europe. 
139, in Biblical times. 140; nmong 
Kurcb, 142; among LapSp 370, 379; 
at Kinareh, 852, 360; in Iran, 97; 
in Kurdistan, 142 

Blood-brotherhood, rite of among an¬ 
cient Persians, 33 
Blood-leUingp 372, 566 , 

Blumenbach coHection, Gottingen, Sa^ 
57 

Boar* 26, 27, 202 

Boas, Franz, 443 et 

Bode, C. A. do, 333 

Bogdanov* A., 442 

BogabYletmkft* N. V., £05 

Botf Ahmadi, 264,211,213* 220,222,223 

Bojnoord sAoArf^tt. 2&5; cf^ Bujaurd 

Bombay. ParBi crania from, 276 

Booahehr skiArMfan, 265; cf. Bvshlre 

Boese* 53 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, It t 
Booton Syrians. s*t Syrians 
Bwtcin UniverBity, &3T 
Boultonp li,,549 
Bownni). 31 

Bowles, Gordon T., 10, 440, 502-504 
Boyd. W. C.p 537 
BoxwockI, 20. 150 , 

Bracbycephnk of the Iranian Plateau, 
436,502 

Brachycephaly in Iran, 155; in south¬ 
western Asia, 452 
Brndy, EtheltlO 
Brahmauri, 503 

Bnibulp 47, 133, 141; Dmvidian ongui 
of, 119-120; b BaluchisteUp 146; 
in ^had, 90. 243; in SelstaUp 246, 
247; of Sorawlnt cephalic index ef, 
138, 460* 461, nasal bdes of, 138, 
434, BtBture of, 138* 444. See aim 
Mengal Brahui 
BraLchahp 193 

BrEnding scaiSr 286. 872, S66 
Brandy* 550 
Bream, 161 

Breasted^ James H., 129 
Breuil* Henri, 495 
Briojalt -4 

Brinton, Daniel G,, 108-110 
Brisam, 197 

BKtkh Museum, 65. 56 
Browne* W. E., 8,22* 491, 495, 536-537, 
552'553 

Browa Race, 520, 523, ^8 
Brussa. r., anthrepometric data from, 
443etBeq. 

Buchakchi Ankali, 234 
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Bucliakehi Kara Alii 2^ 

Bu^hakchi KhursalL 234 
Buehakchi No&kip 234 
Biichakrhi Saf^^iyid AM, 234 
Budii, 39* 132 

Buffalo, 2e, IflO, 191, 194, 198, 199, 203 
Buffalo^ bmuEMt by Jalta tmm India, 
123.124 

Buffalo btrdBjneGp Arab tribw flfl+ 85 
Bu^r 221 

Buinurtt^ populdtioii of, 249 
Bujnurd^ d., SMabdillu Ktuda in, S2, 
^50 2d2 

Bukhara, e" 306; anthropometric 


data from, 443 el N?q„ 

Bukinich. D. D„ 493 

Bulaghi. 214 

BuI^Ib, 240 

Bull! (BulluK 33, 220 

Bulli Hmi Tahmaa Khanl, 220 

Bulll Hiahcin Khant, 220 

BuHi Zlrak^ 220 

Bulvardl, 219 

Bund^e^x 1^3 

Biiiidyah, 190 

Bwrakip 224 

BuranWt 243 

Burchardt^ Hermann# 313 

Buniebilu, 172 

Bamjird. c.# aiithropomethp data from, 
Ofl 


Busao, 39, 132 ^ 

Bushlre, tf,, Buthropomomc data gath¬ 
ered al, 437; dirrmto of, 203: Jeftii 
m, 239t 290; population of, 213 
Buxton, L, IL Dudley, T, 14^, 2^5, 257, 
230, 439 at seq^ 

Bua Surkh, 235 


Cabbages, 24 

Cadjars, tte Qajam 

Cadman, Lord, 11# 135 

Camel (Cunwiiw dropH*idiirfi£fl)p 203 

Camel driv^ef#, 224 

Camels, 190, 192, 198, 218# £25, £33 

Cameron, G, G^, 164-156 

Candahar, tee Kandtibar 

Candolle# A. de, 23 

Cnnoefl, 191 

Cappadocian^# T4 

Capaian. 523 

Carduchi. TS-79 

Carduchia, see Kurdistsin 

CaimaniatiB^ 33, 131 

Carp, m, 162 

Camita, 24 

Caspian littoral^ 17. ISO? migralkna 

along, 489,491 

C aapian lowlands, water buff in, 161 

CaspiBn Provinces, cMmate in, 162 
CEtspiana^pre-Aryan inhabitacitB of 
Iranian PlateaUn 163, 133 


Cai^plan Sea, 169; fish in, 161 
^’Caspian Type'* (Dixon), cniniometfic 
data of, 26Q; dLseuaslQn of term, 231 
Castor-oil plant, 160 
Cattle, 161, 132, 137,190-IK2, 194.193, 
199,218# 226 

Caucasian evolutionary center, 500^301 
‘‘CaocaEian’'" KnguLsde dementB in 
Iran, 156 

CaucREian stocks, Armennitl nose among, 
523; in Western Asia In prehistoric 
and prolohtstoric times, 105 
Caucasus, ancient crania from, 107; 
anthropometric data from, 1D7- 
108, 317, 433, 445 et seq., 306; 
archaeology of, 264; cereals in, 
494; Indo-Imnian language group 
in, 157; Jews of, undoriews 
Cautery, 236, 372, 566 
Centralis, 133 

Cephalic Indlq;^, importance of in 
clossiAcation of race* 110, See 
also under names of tnbci and 
peoples 

Cere^H, In Iran, 23-24, 494. Sf€ ufm] 
lander names of eereak 
Chaab-t-Dubals. 195 
Chab al Gubban, 191-194, 197 
Chab nl Sitatlah# 195 
Chab Arabs, 34-36, 1S7# 188, 193, 197 
Chabar^ Cr, 238 
Chaf, 196 

Chahar Aimak, w Chchar Aimak 
Cbakalwand Tari, 177 
Chalabi, 177 

ChaMean (mademTi 53; cephalic Index 
of, 453; head measurements of, 
461, 464; in Iran, 7S, 166 
* Chaldeans'" (andent), 115 
Chamba ^ate, d., 603-654 
Chang Ch'ien, p.# 147 
Changi# 220, 224 

Chonhu-Dam, c:,# 2T7; cranium from. 
267, 277; compared with Proto- 
Mediterranean type, 259; dis- 
harmonlc face of# 277; Negroid 
traita In, 277; Froto-Mcditecranpati 
trait in, 277 

^'Cbanqar^' Turkomans, 250 
Chantre, Ernest, 109-102,114, 115, 116, 
326^27, 442 et teq, 
Cbarakene^Miihammera, c., 161 
Chararj, 1S4 
Charosi, 193 

Char Aymac, w Chehar Aimak 
Charcoal, 18£ 

Charcoal bumcrap 230 
Chardin, John, 41, 291 
Chari, 17S 
Charmamtig, 177 
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Chorpa, 2li» 

Charukhlu, 21S 

Chatri C^te, 4^19: cephalic lAoex of, 
fraup{n;g9f 4^0: head breadth Juid 
size of, p-oupine^p 4SO, 463; inioi- 
mum frontal dSKincterof^groupin|p«i 
4&S; nasal meaaur^wnia oft sroup^ 
iniis, 47S 
Chat tax. m 

Chaudir^, blleoiiild breadth of. 471; 
bizygomalic breadth of, 468; ce* 
ph^c index of, facial mcasum- 
metvta ol, 4TS: head meaBurements 
of, 452p 46a: niinlmum frontal 
dijimctpf ofj 465; atatinfe fifp 444 
Chaudorp 146 
Chayanp 214 

Chcbar ALmalc, 60* 100, 126; in Khura-^ 
aan. 92, OS, 252 
Chehar Buficheh, 214, 222* 220 
Chehardwh Cherikp 216, 21S 
Cbehar Long, 200,204 
Choharplnjalii, ^ 

Chehftirahi, 20D, 210, 224 
Chenanahp 195^ lOG 
Chengyanip 120 
Chermuk, Jewa fronip 317 
Chonim, 184 

Chhutta Lok, bigonlal breadth of* 471; 
bizygomatic breadth ofp 46S; ce¬ 
phalic iiidei of, 466; head mmisure- 
ments of* 453p 450 
Cbiatnri, Paleonthm site at, 496 
Cbichendp 631 

Chigtni, of Bata Giriebi 177; of Jabbareh 
ArabtL, 213; el Qashgal, 221 
Chigini (Lui1)p 170 
Chmarziip population of, 249 . 

ChlncsCT and IraniaiiB, 134-165; rela¬ 
tions vith Porsiana, 144-1451 west- 
a'ard expeditions ofp 147 
Chinfcam £Gareifa bfMUi], 202 
Chloroform, Uae of in Iran, 

Chogi, 224 

Chorene^ Moses of, 291 
Chriffitlzna, in Imn, 34^ 121, loO* i57p 
139 

Chubankora, SI 
Chulaip 253 
Churabbup 235 
Churabi, &Q3 
Chimm, 223 

Chtita* head form ofi 13S; nasal indices 
of, 138. She oEeo Chhuu Lok 
CircassianSp cephalic index ofp 459; tn 
Fam, 209 
Citrons, 24 

Climatep change of In Iran, 20^ 28p 491; 
in North Arabian or Syrian Deserts 
266; nuetd form in relation tOj 437- 
4BS 


Coheii^ Josepb, 3, 293^ 304 
Colchiana, 37 

Combe Capelle cranium, imd Eiirafiican 
type, 524; craniometric data on* 266 
Coml^ Capelle typCi 251 
Conder* C* R^p 74 
Confine,—, 292 
Cookp O- Fm 493 

Coupp Corleton, 9, 295p 441p 461, S96, 
515*537 
Coisiap 120 

CottevleilEe-Giraudel, R., 523 
Cottnnp 29, 25, 106. 162p Ifiip 211 
Courd, Kurd 
Cowsp 26. 19S. 350 
CoXp Sir Percyp 17 ct aeq, 

Cmdlcp Mtf "Armenian''^ cradle 
Crania, from Aditanatlurp 26C; from 
AEL'ibBr* 250; from Al 'Ubaid, 260; 
from AnuUi 266; from Basra, 262; 
from Bayiiiia, 260; from Bombayp 
376; from CaucimiSt 107: from 
Chanhu-Daro. 257 p 259i 277; from 
Combe Cape] lap 200; from H ama¬ 
dou, 262; from Harappa, 266; from 
liimarlik, 260; from India in 
European museumsp 57; from Kala- 
Gchri cemetoryp 106-107; from 
Kiab, 260| 265; from Lumtan* 264- 
269; from Mohcnio-Daro, 260,265; 
fmm Nal, 260, 265; frcrni Ober- 
caf^lp 260; from Pemepoliap 276; 
from Rnyyp 273-276; from Stalk, 
270; from SUdkot, 260; frotri Shah 
Tope, 263 j from Susa, 73-74, 270; 
from Tepe Rad-Hera, 264-265; 
frtiiti Tepe Giyanp 269; from Tepo 
HissJir* 253. 2&9. 269; from Tepe 
Jamshidi, 264; from Tureng Te^i 
270-272; from Ur, 26G, 265; in 
Amorimn musetirasp 276: in Euro¬ 
pean eolleetiona and muximnia, 
55-57, 106p 107; in Vterma* Natural 
History Mu^um, 262: of AOTriun* 
50,56; of Bakhliaii, 43; of Egyp- 
tiaos, 40; of Gahm, 56+ 106-163; of 
Jronians, 56; of Jewn of Middle 
Ageflp 56; of Parsk, 276; of Par- 
thmnBp 73-74; of PcT^iansp 106; of 
Persiims tAchnemraian), 40, 47; of 
Semites, 50.56 

Cranial deformation, Mt ArtihclaJ cm^ 
nial deformation 
Crimea^ Khazara in, 327 
Crimean Tntarsp cephalic indioes of, 103 
Crd-Magpoiis, 520, 523 
Crowfoot, J. W., 443 et 
Cucumbersi 24, 160 

Curzortp G. N., 4i-i2. 75-94, 178+ 248, 
239* 292, 332, 653, 554 
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Cyprus, m, 229 

Cyrttan-H. 39 ^ , --n 

Cynui Ihe Great, 3». 3?: tomb of, GaO 


Doans, tribe of ancient FersinnSi 3T, 3S 
DAbbat, 1S5 
Dadaeai^ ftS 
Dad^fehehi, 222 
Dadkudux&i, 243 
D&sbn^hnlahp 190, 192 _ 

DtifbaUn* antliltkponMtnc dat^ 

from. 108, 459; Iranra in, 157j Jews 
flf,326,327 
Dnhaet Danns 
Dahl, ^3 
Daiiamr 100, 195 
D^iran, 177 
Dnlivwid, 178. m 
DamanlSp 235, 243 
CjLutaicujip antbrnpometnc 
froiTlt 45S 

DamtSp Longworth, 125, 125 
Daitijrbun, r,, populadoii of* 2&4 
DamgbaTi, d., anthropom&tric d^ta 
from, 384, 385-3^1: sfeeletnl ma¬ 
terial from Tepe Hlaaar aear, 257 
Damir ChamaghlUp 221 
Danrtov. N. F.. 94-108, 379^ 442 ct aoq. 
Darab Kbani, 8S 
Daradl'fbali, I9l 
Daraflhurf 216 

DaiWLuii (Daraflhul]), 88, I23p 221; 

aubtrib^ of. £19 
Dantrip 214 

Dardanelles, d, antbropomelne data 
fronit 443 et 
Darius 1* 50 
DarmchTii, £35 
Darreb Muradi, 23S 
Dandfibip 235 

Dirwisb, cf Baiii Lam, 196|i 197; of 
Cbigini, 177 

Daryiwbeh-i-Bakhtiaait, ser Daryacheb* 
f-Nirii 

Daryscheh-i-Mabflriu Mt lake), 207, 
554-555; cs^dencos of desioeatinii 
around, 491, 653* 554; PaJeolithfc 
unplemcnta fronlt 495+ 555 
Daiymcbeb-i-Niiit t*alt lake)* 207, 553 
Dftryacbeb-i-Taahk Canlt lake), 207 
Daahti+ 228 

Daabtinri, d., people of Hbdn lincago 
in^ 90 

DHsht-Jr-Arian Lake, 207 
DasOt-t-Kavir fd^^9e^^L 248, 254; as 
ftoograpbical barrier to migration, 
489, 492; needed anthropometric 
iun^y of peoples in or near^ 535 
Daflht-i-Lut Westri), 230, 24S; aa 
eadgraphical barrier to migratEoii, 
489* 492 


Dasbt^i-Mfluri, 223 
Dale palm, 206, 22S, 230 
Dfttes. 24. IS4, 191, 227, 223. 229* 234, 
241 

Daulatahad, e,> 245; anthropometric 
data frcun, 3S5* 390, 891 
Daiilatsbab+ 1T9, 180 
Daulatvomd* 1T2 
DawaJim, 197 
Dawariebah, 191 

Debevobe. N. 33 . * . , . . 

DoformatEon, see Artiiicial tntHEaJ 
deformation ^ 

Dob Bid, EccnvatlorkB at, 547, 556 
Dehbidi* 224 
Dehbuiurgi. 224 
Dehgapi, 224 

Debkans, 146. Sm irfso Dehwari 

Deb Kbani, 235 

Deb Kuna, 235 

DehnBnlk223 

Debtuti,223 

Dehwari, 138 ^ bigonial breadth of, 471; 
bii;womatic breadth of, 468; ee- 
phalie indai of, 460; faeial height 
of, 475; head meafluremerEtii 458, 
456; in Baluchistan, 146, 244; 
statute oL 444 
Delhi Mohammedan, 57 
Demavend, Mount* 18, 159 
Demonftiy, G-s 211 

Deniker, J„ 140-^141, 442 et 515, 
519, 520 
Demsiaeansp 37 

Deserts of Iranian Plateau, 17« 19, £39, 
248; ns geoi^phic'a! barrier to 
miipretlon, 4 h9+ 492, S^t uiao 
Syrian Dcfittt, dimatk change inp 
£66 

Devon ji+ 259 

Devis Kbvreli, Paleolithk site at, 496 

De^angi, 252 

Dbulbadr+lll 

Dhumad, 197 

DialljQ, 191 

Diarbekr* Jewe ffnm, 317 
DieulalDy, M.. 119, 126, ISS 
Digul, 235 
DOaqaia* 169 

Dilfnii, 168. 174, J75, I77p 178 elaeq.p 
l^. oE^ BELiawand 


Dilfich, 190 
Dinarunh, 47, 67, £04 
Dinarwand, 174 
DindarlUi 214 

Dirat wand, 176. 177, 17S et seq., 183, 
190 

Diaeasef we Pathology of Iran 
Dtt, 53 
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Dlmk^ e.f 241 
Dlaflh* <f.. 2afip 240 h 241 
Diafilli t.f 136; anthfopcpmetnc data 
from. 69-72, 442. 467, 4^; AiuIb 
in» S5; diet ifl, ayphlJia fiSO 
eephaJk tndiuc or, 45Tj natal 
index of ^ 4K3 

Diawacbiseliwilip A,, 32a» 442p 
Djoyy, f.* 222 

DobnHljap dti anthropoiiietrie data 
from^ 460 
Dochii 250 
DoghifidWt 220 
Dogrt, 503 

Doss, S3L _ , « 

Doliohocephakt of Asia, 47^ 402^ of fiw 
Iranian ^rntipt, nasal profile 01 + 
417“413: of Iranian Plateau, 430, 
501 

DotiaEdTwn, Beas Alien, 566 
Donkeys 100, 191, 198, 203, 2lS. £2o, 
33L 350 
Dcrof^hu, 234 
DotaiJiEp 243 
Dou^Ih^, i. A,p 11 
Dowboh, V. H, W.+ IM 
□rnnKinna, S3, 83 
Dran^ane, 131 
DravidaSp 236 

DnividLan oiigin^ of Brahui, 119 
Dravidian race. 120, 143 
Dravidiana, 493; in Arabia, 501, 631; 
in Bsludhistan, 14 S; in SusLan 
roliefo, lOS-109: rolatEun to brachy- 
oephub ol Iran* 155 
Dria, of Chabp 191-192; of Mubaisin^ 
197 

Dnopicana, 3T, 38-39 
Drowpr, E, S^+ 139 
Droi^ addirtioti, 337. 660 
Drogur of Iran tramiplanted to Chinn, 
133 

Dmzea, 143,462; cephRlk index of, 458? 
hoad form ofp 200; head moaauFe- 
fnonta of, 431, 453p 454, 436 


Dubeiix, L., 307 

Du BoWt Arthur W., 11+ 131 


Ducka, 207 

Duckworth, W. L. H,, 281 


Duicar, 172 

DuiEbamlUp 220 

Diifiousuetp E.p 47-4ep 49, 67-58 p 64, 
66p 67, 267p 442, 437 


Dumar, 235 
Dundulu,, 219 
Dunuid+ E. R., 181 
DurranU, 12S 

Durzadch tDunadaJp l46p 239 rnap 
Dttnbmajiziari, 204+ 211, 222* 224 
Puvairan^ IGS, 170 
Duadab (now Kobidnn), e,# 242 


Dwarf, pituitary, 293-294. 298, 307 
Dye. 9€e Hair dye 
Dahavahor* A, Nf* 443 ot scq. 

Ear, meaaurcmmts of correlated wllli 

433 

EnrtbqU!Ute+ 22S 
Eastman, Alvan C.+ 11 
Ebtflhajp G. H*p 9t 17, 33-34. 164. 254 
EcbatanB, r,p we Hataadan 
Edrnflnd*p C. j.p 170, 177, ISO* 
EducxiUonp in Iran, 34-35 
EEfptiarw?, 114, 626; crania of+ 40; 
ntisal index of in relation to clinnito, 
488 

AtithropometTii; data on+ from Khar* 
ga Oaais; bssyiijomatie breadth, 
groupiagBp 4w, 476: cephxite 
index p grou^inp, 430; fael&j 
height, groupings, 476; head 
grcmping?, 450; nasal measure* 
meiita, grOUpmEBi 478; sitting 
boightp gTviUpiri]£!i, 447* 448; 
atature, pouping?, 447, 443 
Ebrich, K- W.p 442 et seq. 

Ekb3a5lu,2H 

Elam, d.p 84, 140; history of, 29-30,120- 
128; tribofl of, 127, 175. See obro 
Kbuxistan 
Elamttoa, 144, 153 
Elam eAuArejIaap 235 
Elburz, Mouniaina. 17-18, 159; elimute 
inp 162: fat-tailed sheep in, 161; 
ftora of, 492; possible Neolithic 
remains in. 497 

EliaeWftndp 223 

Elisicevp A* V., 468. St€ iTW Jelifiaojcw 

KEkind, A. Df,484 

Elkins, Ethel C.* 10 

Ellip^FeraiaD Iraq, 153 

Eilipi, 153 

Elm trees, 20 

Elpbinstooo^ 5f .* 51-52 

Elymaifl, 126 

Kmadi, 214 

^'Eranuma of northwest blond type 
amongi 110: White Aborigines of 
Bactria, Trans - Oxus, Sogdinna^ 
Ferghana, 110 

Eranians of Plateau of Iran ■Iranians, 

m 

Eronshahr, 152 
JiJranMj, 151 

Erekert+ R, von+ 103, 323, 4S2 et aoq. 
Erivan.«« Yero^’an 
Er^ari, 146; EX>pbaUe index of, 460; head 
moo^rurements of, 452, 455; stature 
of, 444 

Erxlnghln, d.ponthroponi-ettiodqta rrom+ 
443 et !Soq;. 

Eaduchos^ Y exd-i-K host, 332 
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Ethupians, of Asia, 119'120, 127 k 155^ 

sue 

Etruscana, 74 j b-Kid meastireiaenti oft 
49 

RUiBghausoilK Richard £.+12^ S49i BBS— 
&72 

Eimuclia^ Jewish, 290 _ 

Eurafiicaa craniM type iiv Lunitaa, 2i0 

EurafricaliipMiecfi 6lB 

Eurafrican tyi». SIS, 524; m ISS: 
in Iraq (McaopotAMiaJt 
Bfnoog Persiim crania in Natum 
History Museum* Vienna, 2B2 
Ewwiatic species, &17 
Exocamy, in Iran, 149 
Eye color^ 2S5 

Ftiir]^««r4G!'n!33‘'&if n ITS. 1«1, 
1S4.232 

Fakiraai. 243 ^ 

Fa3ak-ud-Din, 179, 131 
Falconry* 27 
Fallahiyeht c-p 
F amines in Pe3fauit 41* 42 
Faraiaat, 199 
Parashi* 2SS 
Faratisah, 190 
Faravand, 167 
Farrash, 177 

Fan* d, I6t 29: africultunil products m, 
211^212,213; Amb C5olom®atlon of., 
143: birds m, 207 j climate in+ 20S; 
distrteta and chief towna of, 209- 
211; domcstit auimnls in* 212^ 218; 
forenta of, 205; in* 205; 

need for anthropometric study in, 
536: people* and tribes of, 86-88* 
Ul, m: 123, m, 149, 211-224; 
phyaicsl geography of* 205-2(17; 
population qU 209-212; salt lakes 
m, 207; water fdwl in, 20T 
Farsi, in Kermnn* 284 
Fwsimsdan, S3, 123, 217. 2lS, 219* 220* 
235 

Famia. U, 164, 214; hlondism among, 
136: it* Northern and Norih- 
western provinces* 164, 165; loe*- 
twn of. HI: physical chametera of, 
136; pure Iranians amerngt 117 
Faiaiwan, 246 
Faea aftaAmrfaa* 255 
Fath Ali Shah* P.. 170; peraacution of 
Jews by^ 291 
Fathullahi^ 177 
Fathdlah Juina't Karim, 177 
Fatilad, 179 

Fauna^ of Iran-i 2G"28,202-203* 207 * 494 
Fedehenkq, A. F,* 101-102, 104, 10 B, 
442 


Ferghana, d-, anthropc metric data from, 
108, 444 et BCq.; White Hbofigboa 
of> 110 
Ferns, 160 
Fl^d, Marshullt 7 

Field Muflcum North Arabian Desert 
Expedition, diflcoverio of, 491* 495 
Field Muaeum-Oxford Univeraiiy 
Joint Expedition to Klsh^ Iraq* 
7. 433, 492* 524 
Fip, 24, 229 
Finn, Alexander, 27* 12Q 
Fire altam. 29* 9l, 

Firtiakuhi, 93 
Piahermen, 244, 246 
Fluj, 120 
FLamingoee. 207 
Fleure, H, F^* 254 

Flora, of Iran, 20-22, 184,229-230, 246, 
492^94 
Fodder, 26 

Folk medicine, 202p 566 * ^ 

Forwtfl, of Iran, 20-22* 160, 230, 240 

Forkner* C, E.^ 551 

Foxes, 27, 202 

Frankfort, H.. £54* 277* 497 

Fi^klin, Ensign W., 333 

Fraaer, ll, 225 

Froga* 27 

Frtnts, in tran* 24* 160 

FriiLt trees, 248. ancirr Applea, ete 

piyer, John, 332 

F0«t. C. M., 263 

Fuyuj* 23B 


Gabriel, A.* 236,243 ^ ^ 

Gshrs, 41* 64: crania of* 56, 107: head 
form of, 96; head measuremenia of, 
49, 56, 57* 58t 102; in Ycad, 90,147; 
naiud form of, 52: peisecution of* 
43: ^oroBitrioziiS known ai, 110. 
Set flisa Gann 

''CajBrs,'* 90* S« also Qajara 
Galchas, HO, 136, 137, 141; blondisia 
nmong, 116: nasal index of, 484: 
stature of,. 444 
Gallaiidas* IS3* 164 
Gallaa, 524 
Gallanan Allchak. 22(3 
Gallaxan Namadi. 22Ci* 221 
Galksan Oghri, 123* 220 
GBllaxana* SS* 226 

Galla-Celtic tribes, oJlied to Anatolian 
group* 110 

Galtcha tribes, ses Galchas 
Gamao* 196 
Gaimhadzoi, 243 
Ganii. M. H., H* 254 
Gardu, 76 
Garmal, 181 
Carr, 177 
Garrai* 221 
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Garmi ^4 

Garrawand Kurd Aliwsnn, I SI 
Garrad, D. Ar E.* 4B5p 4S6 
Gflsh Kuhif 23a 
GaahtiU 193 

Gaukuahk 181 ^ , 

Gaui« Jairues H.> 10, 2S7 1 273, 2T6 
Gaar^t dcMriptLon of, 41, Sfe atM 
Gahra 

Gautier.379, 442. 457 
Gavbstz. 224 
Gay, 292 
Givc^n^, 27+ 54^ 

Gebrs, m Gabp 
Gcdcxsiap d., 8S 

GodroeianEi, 131 ^ 

Geh, r.. tlimatc in. 237 j population of, 
23S 

GentfhEt Khan, racial effect on Iran of 
of, 31. 91, 109. U2, 14S, 
2o2 

Gonnep. A- van^ 286 
Gaotc^ ol 16, 173. 174 200 202 
Georelfi. d-. anthropometric data from. 
317 at » 443 ct &eq4 Qfliara 
eatablfidied in. 123 
GwrEian m<i Jcwh 
G^ oreiaafl, 323j bii\^m^Uc breadth of. 
463: <spbaJk mdicos of, lOS, 459; 
facial meaBunynentA of. 47^: hoad 
meai^reTneiito of, 4S2. 455: nuiaHJ 
mesiaurenients of, 489^ 432. 4S4, 
48S; fttature of, 442 
Coraili Turks, 124 
Gerhard. Peter, 11,14 
GermBniana, 37, 38 
Glialba3b,214 ^ 

ObalaaiB. in Afifibaiiiattm, 125^ 126* Stf 
aiw Oilji 

Ghatehmashamiu. 220 

Gbaribolku, 172 

Ghazahvi, 19S 

Ohazil, BL 

Ghasl!, 191 

Ghawawlyah, 190 

Gheir-i'SbutnaTt 120 

Ohiaai, 235 

GhitMcvand, 170 

Gbirinit 194 

Ghifji, arc Khilii 

Ghilcais, 120. See afdo Khilji 

GbirAman, 264 

Ghulsia, 253 

Ohulni, 223 

Ghurbat^ 224 

Gburi, 224 

Ghiun Tnfkfl. 143, 165 
Giantism, ISO; among Acbaomimian 
Petaians, 39 

Gilakis, 166 ... 

Gilaii, d., 94: climate in, 162: dialects in, 
166: original inhabitants of Peiaia 


in, US; need for anthropometric 
study in, S36: silk in. 160: Sumeri- 
ana m. 147j tea in^ 160; tob&cco in, 
160: iribK of, 66, 168^169 
GildJiila. 96; head moasurements of, 49 
Gilan Plain, 160 
Gilchenko, 434 
Ginpr, 25 

Girutburg. V. V,, 156-167, 440, 60S 

Girailli, 16S 

Glrki. 235 

Glsadiai, 243 

Glvoh Keahi 223 

Goats. 90, 182, 190, 218. 225. 242, 2S2, 
3o0 

Godard, A., 9 
Goia, 222 
Golar, 222 
Goi Bakun. 223 
Golpaynpm #JwiArrjfart^365 
Gonabad 255 

Gorgan afttiArrsfan, S55 
Gralne. in Iran, 33-24. 170. 171, IS7. 
189, 190. 192, m 197-199. 212, 
218. 227, 232.242 
Grapes. 24^ 211 
Grasses, in Iran* 2& 

Gr£>eka^ m tran^ 50; r^tioM with 
Perriaiw, 30^ 122, 149 
Gfonemann^ C* F,, 12 
GudEli.23S 
Gudari, 235 
Gudri,23S 

Gnoberes (Guebros], sk Gabr^ 

Gtii^alu, 219 

Guha, B. S.. 265, 264, 445 et soq. 
Guklan (Goklan) Turkomans, 66. 146, 
249,250 
Gulak, 179 
Gulashkardi, 236 
Guibaki, 81 

Gulpaigan, Jews in, 289* need for 
anthropomotric study in, 637 
Gums. 22, 182 
Gundualu, 47^ 67 
Guqbar, 171 
Gurahfh, Me Komah 
Gunin, 89^ SI 
Gurbat. 224 
Gurbati, 120 
Gurdu, 78 
Gurgalp SI 
Gurgandik 234 

Gurgan River, QajarB Krtablishod on^ 
123 

Gurgsn Valley, tribes of, 78 
Gurgeech. 243 
Gurgi,193. 210 
Gurpeh, 245 
Gurjal, 179 
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GurJuidL 235 
Gurvi, 

Gujt Guni, 

Guahohit 222 
Gu«1iki, 81 
Guabl, 24S 
GuatafBon, Da^idf 41 
Gtiti {Giitu}^ 13k l98 

GuxTAlk dnf antlnnpotl1etHe^ data from* 

Gvard:£hfla3 Khld^k c.. PaleoUthie Pile 
at^ 4^3 

Gypil^ 120, 123-124j 137; head fontt 
ofp 106; in 45—13t 76; in 

K«rtnafip 235; in Khu«i$an, 443; 
in TlJi1iJastflJ3p stature of, 444 

Tlaaffp A.t 15 

Habba^hi, Hubbashee 
Hablell Rud, 160 

Hftddon, A, C.. 135-^13Sp 443 et aeq.* 
516, 517-619, 527-52Sp 532 
HodixaU -43 
HaOsi^ 235 

Haft Lanilp 179. 203, 204 

HamaUna^HjBJuadonp tp 290 

Haidari^ 193 

Haidiirtu. 210 

ilaideninlLit 30 

HEtkana, Armenians 

Hair dye, 97. Btt aim Henna 

Hair samples, tnethud of seerurmff^ 230 

Haiyach. I9l 

HaKyatk 193 

Hajemip me AjemiH 

Haji, 177 

Ha}iiia, 177 

TisjOiip 172 

Hajjajk 197 

Haul 216 

Hajii Barani, 216 

Ham Davalu, 219 

//djii Jaf^ar Beg, 217 

Hajji Khanlu^ 216 

Hajji Maiih Khan* 33 

Hajji Muhammadio, 219 

Haliifp 199 

Halilon, ste Hululan 

Hail, H. a,* 127, 267 

Halvai, 234 

HamadEn, e.* 290; anthropometric data 
fromi 459; crania from, 202; date 
of founding of, 292^ Jevrs ini 239* 
293p 307; population Of* 33* 147 
Hamadan« cL, inb^ ofk TS* 112 
ITumadan whahfeviant 365 
Hamaid (Humaid)* 86^ 190^ 192 
Hamaid ol Tarfiih^ 19Z 
Hamawand^ 61 
Hamid al S^lnip 193 
Hamilie peoples of Africa, 498, 300 


Ilamitic stnekp connection with Medi¬ 
terranean RacSk 617? in wealem 
Asia* i09 

Hamitic typesi omonE Iran gtoupHp 343p 
436p 502, 630 
Hammanip 177 
Hamudik 35* 19S 
Hamxin Jas Murian, d',p 230k 340 
Hamy, E. T„ 69*267 
Elanaflp in Iran* 33 . , * 

Hanai TepOp c., 497 j crainometne data 
from< 260 
Honnai* 214* 216 
IlEparrtpp 127-123 
Harflijaiip 224 _ 

HEiappE, f-k Amienoid crania firomk 
266 

Hamsis* cephalic Index of, 457 
Harrison, f. ¥., 204 ^ 

HajTiTtrii UniverBity* Ihstitute of Geo- 
CTaphical Exploratlnn of, 11; 
PealMjdy Museuni, see Peabody 
Museum 

Tlaoanawand, 173, 179* 180^ 181* 182 
Hasan, Kadi, p,, 144-145 
Hasan Khani* 234 
HasanlUr 172 

Hasbemzab^ origin ot^ 243 
Ifaslucki M. Mr, 443 el seq. 
Hossanbeglu. 2 IS 
Hassani, 214* 224 

Hassan Kuli Khan, ife Lum: Hassan 
Kuli Khan tribe 
Hassansoip 243 
Hatlm Khanl^ 177 
Hatimwand, 177 
Hawashlm, I90p 198-199 
Hawizehi e.* 84, 86, 3Sp 134, 186, 192 
Haas™* 93, 109, 252t cephalic Index ofi 
138 , 460; in ArEhaniatan, 61, 136? 
In Khurasan* 91, 122; nasal index 
of, 138, 484; occupations ofi 263; 
Btnture of* 444. ^e aUo Bmboris 
Hazarwi, 222 
Hazbah, 191, 192 

Head form, eorrelEtion with stature, 462 
Head-hunting, among ancient Persians* 
38 

Health, among inhabitants ot hiazan- 
deran, 95k 187? and disease, 42, IG3; 
ID Bakhtiafi ffarmflr, B57-S66. 
Set also FubUc health service 
Itedini Sv^i 283, 492 
Hekmat, A., 9* 15 
Henjam kl^d, 225, 227 
Henna, use of, 97, 284, 299, 370, 384 
Herat, <L, 64, 125. 130 
Herat!, 246 
Herki, 80 
Herman Dk F., 231 

Hemdotxia, 37-40, 47, 88, 109,119, 336 
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Herefdd, Enut, 8. 151-153, 1S7-1M, 
2S£, m, 535, &4a 
Hcffiami, 224 
Hikiyil, 191 

Hilalat, 187,197 , , 

Hillo, d., anthropometric data from, 142 
et sjp^, 

Hunyariu;, 818 
Hindi, 213 
Hind [an, d., 1S7 
H indwin Itivcrp tr^b^ alQnE. S5 
Hindus, 114; ceptiolic indox of* M; 
crania of fiimilnr %o Gabr cranJat 
108; head Torm ol, 41; hpad meas- 
ur^mente oi, 49, S7; in Iran, M, 
90p ^33: mised with Baluchi, 141 
Hinduii {Hyderabadi5)p in Minabi 223 
craniomeferic data irom^ 260 
Hitti, F-hUip K.p 145-16G 
HitdteBp 74> llTp ISI, 153: modem 
rEprewntallved ofp 145-146* 5 £h 
Hiyndir* m, 199 
Hffjnv 42pf«iH, 1815, 156 
Homt} Aihnlicm, 6S3 
liomo /ndt'tids, 495 
JicmQ /runitfpufp 434, 495, 507 
Jlnma jlfKJikrrancaSr 623, £33 
/iuMU 526 

Honuyp 16 L 
Hooperp Davids 8, 566 
Hoouinp E. A.p 7, % lOp 36. 270, 2S0p 
410-^111 4^6^487, 615. 626-627* 
628-529, 534 
Horiniia klnnii, 225 
Homibrookp Wilhain H-p 7p 27S, 2T9 
Horecs, 116* 182,187, 190p 198* 203,218 
Hamoink temple o(, 291 
Horwood, A, Rr, 613 
Hot, 334 
Hatakp 63 

Hot Balucbi'Sp 229, 233 

Houasayp F.* 04 et »eq., 101-102, 104. 

in, 261, 319p 442 et seq. 
Uoutiifn-Schindier, A-* 27, 75-17i 110- 


Howeitat* cephalic index ofp 457 
Hrdli«ka* A., 97* 281,2S4p 443.452,45a* 
459, 461 p 475. 480, 482, 484 
Hnhbasliee (HubbaaliiV 09 
Hubbaahip we Htibbashee 
Bnbbla-bubbiep 557 

JiOiiLngp G.p 261 

Hulagu Khan* p^p Si, 87 
HuluJaOf 81 

Hntiler, J, B* Didzell, 11. 185 
Huntington. Ellsworth. 30* 491 
HunuganlUp 222 

Himxas, mlftt.ionship^ with peoples of 
Iran and Iratlp 156 
Hurrip 153 

HuflatnabAdt anthfopomctric data fronrip 
385. 386,890. 391 


Huaain Khanlu, 172 
Hufliwanip 177 
HuB&ain Khan. 118 
HiiBsoIn Ahmadi. 215 
UtiBBip we Kliusi 
Huwfliahiinp 198 
IfmlGy^ H. M.. 443 et seq. 

Htix. we Khnda 
Ilua Abdul AI 4 118 
Muzayyin, S* A.p 440 
Hue Khudalp 179 

Hyderahadia in Iranian Baliichist4in*238 
Hyreanians* 131 


lArhho. 1. A,. 151. 444 et seq. 
lAfiSvldi. V. K.. 156 
[Avorakil, 1. L., 444 Otjseq. 

Iberian type^ 6] 5 

lherGHlnsitlar^6l8 ^ , - 

Ibex (Capra 31+ 202; boma or* 

as arcliEleatiiral omatn^tiition. 54o 
Ibrahim Khani* 316 
Ibrahim Khan is. 353 
Ikdir (IfdiiT). 88,231; of Yamut Turko- 

inaTUi. 260 


liaghi. 235 
Bata. 41, 54« 66’-67 

Iliasi. 235 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Imam Quli KbaUp of Qflshqai. SB; of 
MamiLHSAni, 223 
lmanhi,319 

Inanlu, 111* 164. IC7. Ill 
indiAp Ajith ropomolTi'C dLala trDin. 49* 
57. 439. 445 et sea.; Dravtdinns ol, 
120* 143p 155* 49S; head form in. 
462? Meditemaneans in, 266; 
gmeiiin, 69. 74, 113, 521; peoplea of. 
498. 519. Ser alw Southern India 
Indians (EoBt)* in Iran. 120J stature of* 


530 


IndigOp 25 . * , . . 

Indo-Afghan arrfip p^plea of. relation to 
groups, 503 

Indo-Afghan raee. 188* 141: aa basic 
group. 520 

/irdo-A/pfla MU p* 619 
Ifido-An'atttp l3l;migratl^*tpf« 
Indo-ChEna, Mediterransaa inp 521 
rndfr-European languag^. 521-622 
Indo-Europeansp mieation of romains 
ftt Shah Tepo, 368 
Indo-Iranian languago group- in 


casusp 157 

Indo-lftinm group, 138* 519 ^ 
lndo-5c>-thians from Taxilap tn Central 
Aaia^ 156 

Indus Valky. andeiit human remaina 
from* 365-366* 277: rdalbns with 
Iran and Mcsojwtnmtap 211 p 497* 
Sumerian type in. 155 
Institute of Anthropology and Ethnog¬ 
raphy (lAE). Leningrad, 55, 506 
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Injititut Pal^ntolagie Humaine, 
Paiiw, crania from^ STO 

lomudEp bisDDiai br^adlh ofp 471; 
bizygomatic breadth ofp 4SS: ee^ 
ph^e^ indoz ofp 46D; facial bright 
olp 4T^; h>eajd mcasurGmenta 462, 
466; minSmuni frontal dmmccpr ofp 
466; atatur^ oft 444 

tran^ agrieukurc iiip 23-2S, 121 p 494; 
eLlt«mtiC]rLi! in gtctgntphkal naintd 
in. U. 264. 256; cRnmte of, 15-21, 
491-492; tlurinp poHods ot glncia- 
tion, IS5; Eiriy innnbitant* ofp 154- 
15^; education in> 34-*36t tvidancifl 
af doaiecatian m, 491; fauna of. 
26-2lip 454 ; tioni ol. 20-22. 492- 
494; geology of, 

10^19, 489^91; govommontal re¬ 
organization ofp 12-14. 32t 254- 
256; history of, 50; internal 

dlvuioEia or, m 1954, 32-33, In t95Sp 
264-256; longuagea of, 150; Medi- 
ierratiOEin^ iOp 266; migmtLonA into, 
2^2% 31* 131p 137. 14@, I6L 489- 
490; nam? dotrwl by Shmhp IG; 
Negroid blood in. 69-74, USp Mlp 
530-631-; nomad tribes of, 13-14. 
76, 77-^73. 122-124. 141, 142. 146. 
169 et @nq.: Paleolithic sitea in, 
494-496p £62-553; population of, 
;42-33p 41^3p 75"77p 79. I2l; 

public healtb flendet in^ 35 p £67; 
relations fritb Indus VsJtify* 277; 
relations with Mesopotamia* 255; 
religions ofp 33-34p 76, 12Ip 146, 
160-161, 2 e> 3-254; skeletal material 
frctrit 257”27T: tnmaportation anri 
cjoairnunicatldn tap 32p 35 
Peoples of, 77 ^ 130-137, 141; bapJe 
types among^ 267p 433, 501-602; 
mf!asuramonts and Indices ofp 
coPipudson with neighboring 
peoples, 442 et eeq.; Mongoloid 
features among^ 639-530; tBcial 
mition of^ 458^507. S^t abio 
Jews of IMahan, Kinareb vil- 
lawra^ Luts: Hssaan Kuli Khan 
tripOp Rnyy workmen, Vexd-i- 
Khast viUagers 

Iranian Baluchistan, ita BaJltchi&tim 
(Iranian 

Iranian eiements on Upper Ycnissei 
in Bronze Age, 156 

Iranian Plateau, 17; as center of dis^ 
trtbution of high-bridged eemve* 
nosesp 436-437; brachycepboJs of^ 
436; climate ofp 162-163, 491; doli- 
rhoccphals of* 436, 634; type, 534 

Imnium racial type, 114; in Asia Minor, 
117 

Imniansp 49* 54* 55. IIU, 152, 157-163; 
Chinese reJations with, 134-136; in 


lran^ 117-118; in Khurasan, 91; 
migrations of, 26* 2&. 161. 152-153 
Iranian Turl^, 146 
Iitmis, 16; in TniitsniiiiciL'iiap 157 
Irano-ModlterraDcan type* 373,433,434 
irano-Mcditmajicus, 136* 434* 519. 532 
Ironahnhlp 214 
Ironsbahr (Fahlrejjp 240 
Iraq, anthropometric data frum, 433- 
43 9p 442 et seq.; derivation of word, 
133; racial types in, 267, 524-1^5, 
52Sp 530: social divisions in, 188 
Iraq-i-Aiwm (Imq-i-Azam* Iraq Ajemi), 
133; imthropotneiiic data from, 
336-391; racial mutlUte in popula¬ 
tion of* 66 
Lraqi^p 221 

IrfeocHMedlterranean type* 373> 432- 
434 

Iraq Soldifiirs ftlltla Camp>, bigouiaJ 
breadth of. 470: btzygomatic 
breadth of, 467; ccph-alk indices 
of, 457; facial measurements and 
indices ofp 472,474; fronto-parietal 
Indoz ofn 464 . hoarl mnasurennents 
ofp 451* 454; minimum frontal 
diameter of* 404; nasal meaHur^ 
znenta and indices of, 439. 431,483; 
stature of, 442; zyi^frontal indez 
of, 467: zygo-goni^ index of, 470 
Iraq Soldiers (measured by Field)* 
bfgonial breadth of. 470; bky^ 
malic breadth of, 467; cephmLc 
indices of, 457. groupingE, 460, 437; 
ear measurements aiuf indices of* 
488; facial measunemonts and iti^ 
dices of, 472, 474, groupuigs, 476; 
fronto-pnrieial index of* 464; head 
tncamiterncnte nf, 449p 45U 454, 
proupinp, 463; head size of* group¬ 
ings, 449, 450; lower limb length of* 
447T minimum frontal diameter of* 
464, grouningiii, 463; nsaul measure- 
menijg and indicea of, 477* 4S0, 481, 
483^ gnmpingsp 473, 433; nasal 
prohte of, groupings, 436; sitting 
height of, 446, 447, gmupings* 
447; stature of, 442, groupingg, 441; 
zygo-frontsl index of, 467; zygo- 
gonial index of* 470 
Iriwand, 223 

Lron, at Tureng Tepe, 273 
Isomlu, 224 
Isaw'itoii 292 

Isfahan, e., 544-645; Alliance Ismdlite 
in, 293; anthropometric data ftom* 
239 et seq.p 437, 433, 442 et seq,; 
Armenians In, 43. 205; Jewish 
versiOFi of founding of. 291; Jews in* 
110. 291-293; peraecutiDn of Jews 
in, 291-292; population of* 112- 
113, 147* 205 
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lafabuip cL, 2H: Afgbims In* 14S; 

AjfMniabr 66 
Isr&hEvn ^hahmian, 2&6 
lafandaci^b, d, nomads in. 233 
lahtabardp ^ 

lahtahaidis, 97: b^ojiLal breadth of, 
105; bizyeoiri^tic breadth of^ 104: 
cephidie indices of, lOS* 103: bftirof, 
93; liP 9 of. 99; minimum frtintaJ 
diameter oft 104; mus^kture of, 
99; suture of, 101; teoth of* 99 
tskmidarliip 173 

''lalnmie"^ erania in Tepe Hkaar^ 2SA 


Isiamu, 319 
Ismail JavmUp^.p 349 
IsnciaJI Khanit 316 
Ismailzais, 243-343 
[^qabe^luK 216 

Istakhri, Abu Ishnk M-t 40-41 
Itiawand 173, 132 
Ivanov. W., 141^143, 484 
1^'anovskib A. A., 105, 107. SlSt 439. 

4G0, 434 
Ixajm 23S 

la Nolsbsit 2^ 


Jabbareh Arabs, S3p I23> 213-214, 223 

Jaberi, 213-214 

Jabraehip SL 

Jadd, 224 

Jadirp 196 

Jafnr Bai, 330 

JaftirbeglUp 221 

Ja'farip 193 , , , 

Jaffa, (f., fluthropomelric data fronip 453 

Jafir Be^i* 31^>. Set hUq Jalarbe^lu 

JaJ tribwmen. 535 

Ja^hbip 233 

Jaihurp 252 

Jahanbefilu, 153 

JahanshablUt 170 

Jairanlu, 219 

JalsUut 172 

JttlaJUt 235 

Jalilavatidj 170 

JaOayer, 93 

Jama* 190 

Jamal Barix, d, nomads hip 233 
iomoi Eaiixi, 233 
Jamalzai, 246 

Jnmeh Bufurgi, of Baharlu. 216; of 
Qashqai, ^22 
Jamsberui, 243 
Jamsbidis, 71, 93 
Janadtiib, 196 
JanbmdUp 219 
Jan Beffifij 253 

Janekifi, 47, 6T; blond ism imsoneT 63; 
cephalic index of, €§; head measuTe' 
ments of, OS: nasaJ measatcments 
of, 03, 71: ph^icfll chamotera of, 
€5; stature of. 03 


Jangalis, 163 

Jani Khan Arttbs, 213-214 
Jau Kuibsbaehi, 235 
Jarchi, 235 
Jafgbcb, 214 
JarKOni, 221 

Jarrahi River, tribes along. So* 15S 
Jarullah, 190 
desk, c., 244 

Jat (Jatt), I4lp 143.bigotiia1 breadth of, 
4T1: btxyEoomtic breadth of* 463; 
cephalic index of, 460; head meas¬ 
urement? of, 453, 456: rsvolt 
123-124 

iaudehp 192, 197 

Jsv^r tribe* Asayrians of, 390-392 

Javidi, 222 

Javidi Daoeebp 222 

Jawanmand, 179 

Jawwar* 177 

JajTiep Rorao- H. P.p 10, 2S8. 270, 273 
Jayy^ Jew? at, 291. Ste oito ^habiistan 
Jehan^rtaip 24$ 

Jelalawaiid+ 81 
Jelibwand, SI 

JeliiBajWt W.j 379, Ellaieov, 

A. V, 

Jelu, 53 

Jew^ rcltgion in Ifplo, $4 
Jews* 61S, 519: Aobkenaxun type of, 
295p 458, 529; bloodlsm anions, 
139p 140* 294; dtseasoa amongii, 140; 
dispersal of, 316: ^larly maiTLa£es 
amoniit, eunuchs amonj, 290; 
ftre-worabipcM among* 291: m 
Aden, 316; in Asia, head form of^ 
47; in Bushire. 239, 290; in Hama- 
rian, 289p $07: in Iran. 64* 76, 120, 
121* 166,239-290; in Isfahan, 110* 
289, 291-290; in Kaahuip llD, 289, 
290; in Kerman* GS; in Khonsaj-j 
289; in Khurasan* 142, 253-254; in 
KbuEistaikp 137, 139; in DuHstan, 
174; in 5laxanderanp 96; in Moahed, 
142, 239; m Saveh, 289; in Shiraz, 
239* 290: m TohroDp 94, llO* 239* 
290; Ln Turksttan, 137; b Urmk* 
289; in Yemen, 316; in Ye*d, 90, 
243; ineEisurHl by Websenbor!, 
316 el isoq,; ^phardim type of, 
294, 458: nnort suture of, 817. 320 
Anthropometric claLa on, from Africa* 
49; from Amadia. 317; from 
Aqra* 318 et seq,; from Baghdad* 
317 ct seq.; from Chermuk, 317; 
from Damascus* 4 58; from Diax^ 
bekr* 317; from Itm, 442 et seq.; 
from KurdisUn* $17 et aeq.: 
from Meshed, 317 et soq4 from 
Mosul* 317; from Palestine. 458; 
from llowandizp 318 et seq,; 
from Sandur* 318 et seq.; from 
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Shiraz, 317 et »eq.; (rotn South 
Iron, IST: Irom Suliionwiya, SIR 
fit from Urfa, 3J7 et iseq.? 
from Uitrtbi^ Sl7 et Be<(+t frtun 
Yemen, 317 et ieeq.; from 
318 i^t scq,; on enmia of Middle 
63; on JewH of South- 
western Asia: cephuljc ijideip 
320, gmupinEBp S£lj head lengthp 
320, jtrottpuiEa, 319; nsis^l indeJCp 
322, eroupinipt. 323; atature, 317p 
320t groupin^jti* 313; total facial 
iiidcRp 320, 322, grciuplnes, 323; 
on Rnsadfir JeWSn 434 
Jews of the ■Cftueaaoa. ^5, 330; fuithro- 
ponvetric data or, 328, 33Gp 443 
et «eq . 

Ashkenazim Jews among, 327 
Georgian group of* 325: bi^^mnlie 
breadtli of* 320* 43S; eephalic 
indices of, 326, 459p groupings, 
321; facial height and indez of, 
47&, groiipinga* 323; head mea^ 
urementa of* 323, 452* 455* 
groupingai 319p 326; nasal meas¬ 
urements and Indei of, 326, 480, 
432 p 4S4, grou plugs p 323p 326: 
pbi^aleal charactem nfp 325; sit¬ 
ting height of, 446; stature of* 
443, groiipingSp 318p 325 
Lesghian group of, S25; htogomatlc 
br«idth ofp 32€; cephalic indeip 
326; head measurements and 
group! ngp of| 326; nasal index 
and groupings of, 32 G; physical 
cbarseteTs of, 325: stature and 
groupings of, 325 

Mountaui Jews among, 326, 327 ; cc- 
phidic index oft gmupingSp 329; 
hy^ierbrachycephiily among, 327; 
Inmhm ori^n of, 327; meaauspe- 
iDcnts uad indices of, 32 S; Mcn- 
goloiii strain among, 327; nasal 
uidex oft grouping, 329; number 
nfp 327; phj^icflJ eharaeters of, 
326 et seq,; loial facial index of, 
groupings, 329 
Shcoiakha Jews amongp 325 
Jew? of Isfahan (99 males measured in 
ghetto), age of, 294p 308: com- 
pansl to Iran Etoupet, 392p 393, 
407-409; grouping?, 294 
atypical individuals among, 305-30S 
badness among, 295 
beards among. 295 

bigoniaj breadth of, 308; compared to 
Imn groupsp 392, 40’?-499, to 
peoples of ^uthwefitcm Asia, 470 
blzygoitinlic breadth of^ 39S: com¬ 
part to Georgian and Lcsghian 
Jews, 330, to I mil groups, 392, 
407-409^ to peopJes of South¬ 


western. AsIbt 4G6™457; group- 
ingSp 302^ compared to Iran 
CTOups^ 397 
blood sampW of* 295 
body hair among, 296 
cephalic indices of, SOS: compared to 
Georgian and li^ghlBn Jews, 
359, to Iran groups* 392, 497- 
409* to peopIcA of Southwestern 
Asia* 457* ^upiogs, 309, 309, 
compared to Ifaa gToups, 394- 
395, to Iran and Imq groups* 
437, to Jews of SoutWestem 
Asia, 331 

comparison with Afghans, 504 
cranial deformation atnong, 300 
diseases among, 296, 298 
dbtiogiiiihfng mEu-ks and clothes of, 

291 

ears of* 394; measurements and in¬ 
dices of* 305* compared to Iran 
groups^ 392, 407-409, to people? 
of Southwestern Asia, ^89 
eye imgle of, 2S6 

eyes of, 295; groupingi?* 296, com¬ 
pared to Iran groups, 403 
faciai form of* 

facial fneai;uiemcnt& and indices of, 
302-304, 308: compared to Iran 
groups, 392, 497-409* to peoples 
uf Southwestern Asia, 465-475; 
groupings, 302, 393, 309^ com- 
pilied to Iran groupa, 397-399, 
to Imn And Iraq groupH, 476^ to 
Jews of Southwesierri Ajiia^ 525 
facial type? of, 303; compared to Iran 
KTOupa, 59S; "rsm-facod"' among. 


fronlc^paHctal mdcK of, 305; com- 
paired to Iran gtuupii, 3^2^ 599, to 
peoples of Southwestern Asia, 4 64 
hair* 295-2 9S| groupingif, 295, com¬ 
pared to Tmn groups* 402 
head breadth* h505i c^^mpared to 
Georgian and T^eaghion Jews, 
339, to Iran groupa, 392, 394, 
497^09, ta Iran anti Iruq 
groups, 449, to people? of ^uth- 
weatem Asia, 454; groupings, 
391, compared to Iran groups, 
S96 

head fottn and sb^, 399-302; group- 
ingSp 300, 301, 309, compared to 
Iran groups, 395-396, to Iran 
and Ir^ groups^ 449, 450 
head length, 395; enmporod to Geor¬ 
gian and Lc^hian Jews, 330, to 
Iran group?, 392, 394» 407-^69* 
to Iran imd Iraq group?, 449, to 
pcoplefi of Southwestern Asia, 
451: groupingSp compared to Jews 
of Southweatem Aata, 319, 329 
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h^lth of. 298 
henna umd by> 299 
individuak omlUiid fmm statutii^al 
293-264 H 807 sfron] Hama- 
dan, 307; from SaghM+ 307; 
from Shlme> 307 
infant mortality* among, 298 
Jewfch types nmonafK 304-305, 433j 
messarements and uadicea of* 
303, comparlscn with total seriefl^ 

303 

lipB of. 297 

lower \mh length, eomiaTed to Iran 
and Iraq iroup®. 447 
malara of, 302 
itinlriutTition amongp 293 
MedUerranfian t^'p^ among, 3(H> 
imninaum fronm diametw of, 398: 
compared to Iran (rroups, 392, 
407-409, to peoples of South- 
wcatem A*ia^ 404; grotipinga^ 

304 compared to Iran groupei, 
399 

Mongoloid oJemcnl amongi 30S 
morfSioloed^ qbaracterB ofi group- 
ingfl, 294-29 Sk compared to Iran 
miiE», 402-405; companaon of 
doltcnoccphalicp narrow - faced, 
leptorrhinc Lndividuaia to other 
Iran groupa^ 424 
mouth of, 297 
mUBCulature oL 297 
mustaches among, 2:95 
nasal breadth and height of, 308; 
compared to [ran froupa, 392^ 
407^09p to Iran and Iraq 
gronp^h 477+ to peoples of South- 
weRtern AsnBi 479, 481; group- 
infia^ 3Q3-304, compared to Iran 
groups. 40Op to flerfea from Iraq. 
Egypt, and India, 478-^79 
nasal index of, 303; compared to 
Goorgian and Lesghian Jews, 
330+ to Iran groups, 892, 407- 
409+ to Iran nmi [ mq group®, 477, 
to peoples of Southwestern Asia, 
433; groupings, 309. compared 
to Iran groups. 401, to Iran and 
Iraq groups. 4^. to Jews of 
Southwestern Aftia^ 323 
nasal profile of^ 296, 303; groupings, 
297» comparod to Iran groups, 
494„ to Iran and Iraq groups, 
436; of dolichocophahe, narmw- 
faced, leptorrhbe mdlviduala. 
424 

ruLsal neptum, 303 

nasal wings nnd tip of. 296; groupinp, 
297. compared to Iran groups, 
404 


neck ol, 304 

non^ewisb elements oirtong, 306 


North European type among. 303 
pathological eapea omongx 29S 
persecutions of, 291-292, 306 
pi^itary dwarf among* 307 
racial types among, 304-306 
raids of nomads against, 291-292 
raw data: mensuremonlK, Indieca niid 
itiorphologi-cal characters of. SlO— 
316 

reofiODs for variations in type amongt 
3Q6 

relalive limb length amongi 299 
nifonty among, 294 
idttiiiB height of, 303; compared to 
Iran groups. 392+ 407-409. to 
Iran and Iraq mupn. 447, to 
peoples of Sonthwesiern Aaia+ 
446+ grouplnjp^. 299. compared 
to Iran groups. 394 
shin color of. 294 
statistical analysca. oL 299-304 
atatur^ ofp 308; compafcd to Goor- 
jrtaii and Lesghian groups. 330. 
to Iran groups, 392. 407-409, 
to Iran and Iraq groups. 447, 
to peoplra of Southwestern Asia, 
442; groupings of+ 269, 309, 
compared to Iran pouiB, 393, 
394. to Iran and Iraq groups, 
441. to Jews of Southweatorn 
Asia^ 318 

tattooing absent amongt 298 
teeth of. 297; mupinp, 297. com¬ 
part 1.0 Iran groupB+ 104-406 
tradition of. 290 

Ejga-frontflJ index of. 363; compared 
to Iran groups, 392+ 40'T-4p9+ to 
peoples of Sou thwestfiftl Asia, 4 S7 
sygO“gt>nial index of. 803; compared 
to Iran gi:oup3+ 392, 407-409. 
to peoples of Sonthwefltom Asia, 
470 

Jibarat, 194 

Jidda, c,, authropometric data from* 453 
Jinam, 195 

JirufCt 233; nomads in, 235 
JoGhb+ 218 

Jowl, 222 

Jayw. T. A.. 476. 4S4 
Judah, dkpetaal of HebrewB after con¬ 
quest qU 326 

Judeki, 177+ 178, 179. 1S3 
Jujehwiind, ITT 
JuJmjari, 233 

Jidfa, Armenians in+110. 118. 20S 

JuTnelu+179 

JuTf+ 36 

Juwaisir+191 

Juwarm, 191. 192 

JiiaaTi, ^3 
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KB'b Ambs, ^ €hab Arabs 
Kabul p A, anUifiopaniPtric data fromi 
58: Ar>Tin mieratbia to, 150: 
Aryan tribea and clatis in* 1^5 
Kabuli p name for gypsLes, 12^1 
Kafanhlp 23S 

Kalinatan^ Ary&ii tnb«fl and clans ing 
125 

Kagawai, 223 
KantanideSp 133 
Kaianb, 39 
Kaid, 235 

Kaid Rahmat, «ff Qaid Kahnint 
Kaiwnnlu, 92 * 232 
Kajarsp src Qajars 
Kftka Khanlu. 219 
Kakar-Patbimitp 519 
Xakavand (KakawandK in Northern 
and Northwfifitem provinces, l93p 
ITOp ni; of Dato. 17Sp 179p 181p 
182 

Kakulwatid, I T9 

*^Kola-Gehri,“ cemetery of, crania froirii 

m 

Kala l^lur^p E33 

Kalandrani, bigonial breadth of, 471: 
bizy^matic breadth ofp 498: «- 
ph^ic index of, 4(i0: bead measure' 
men Is of^ 458p 45G 

Kalat'i^Nodirlp d.^ mbabitants ofp 93, 
249 

Kalav-andp 172 
KalayiTp 175 
Kalhur.ai. 17S 

Kalhur Halah (Assyriafi dty)i 81 
Kalmuck^t 142: biz>’Komatic breadth ofp 
105: cepltalic index ofp 84 
Kalvund, IGT 
Ksmanlu, 219 
Kamnrzai IsmBHaa], 243 
Knmnrxai Mubammudzai, 245 
Kambaranbip 146 
Kampairda V Behiatunp d.p 152 
KannahaTr d., anthpopnmctrie daln 
from, 53: Gbilisnis In^ 12€ 

Kandartp 235 
Kanyakinaz, 250 
Kaolin 120 

KappetsSp C- V- AriiSiiSp 339p 340i^ 379, 
437* 438» 451 et 
Karaborglu, 169 

KorarhsJ* 825, Sue dbo Qomchal 
Kamchee^ 45-46 
Kam Chip 120 
Karaghanlu, 219 
Karaguzlus, sec Qaragmdilii 
Karai^ in Kerman, 33oj of Afnmasaanip 
222 

Karfijulup 219 

Kaia'Kin^hiap nasal index of* 434: 

stature of, 444 
Kam Koinlu* 235 


Karaltuh 249 
Karami^ 216 

Karapepak^ set Qarapapak 
KaraquyunlUi 172 
Karpanrud, 169 
Knnm, 213 

Karim Khan Zend, 112, 332: move- 
ment^f of tribea after reipi ofp 163, 
17lp m 

Kniimlu, of BahariUt 216; of Darashurip 
219 

Karm ^Alit I8l 
KanekhlUp 319 
Karunlu, 172 

Kasban, c.p anthropometric data gath¬ 
ered at, 487; crania from mmind 
near, 370; mhabkantfl of, 110| 
JewB in, 110+ 239, 290: population 
of* 147, 172 
Kasban, d,p 172-173 
Kashen ihuftrcaifaMp 255 
Kasbsab (Kaflbkfli+ Kashqais)^ we 
Qasbqai_ 

Kasbtmu, 23o 
-Kaabi" tile workp 172 
Kashkidi, 88, 123,219,221 
Kashmir, A, anthropometric data from, 
508; plants of, 498 
Kosib* j^.p 19? 

Kais9e*Knsatieeii^Sp 153 
Kasseni|ij+ 219. 

Kassites, 154 

Kaatamtini, r.p anthropometric data 
Irom, 443 et aeq. 

Katblawuft A, antbropoinetrLc data 
from, 445 et seq* 

Kathirp we Al KHthir 
Katratnn tribe of Arabs, 141 
Kattakfi, 502 
Kaushwend, 177 
KaivamLl, 191 
Kaxkanli, 250 

Ku^vin, eu, population of, 147 
Kmevin, A, 17C^i7l: peoples and tribi;»i 
of, 165, 170-172: wioo made uIf 160 
Keith, Arthur, 7, 157-158, 265p 230, 
356, 478p 498^501 p 505p 528p 530. 
581 

Kellehkuhsp 112 

Kondrertvp W, G,, 21 

Keunedyp W, P.p 7* 8p 293, 334p 640 
kerindi, 81 

Kerman, c,, entbropometric data gath¬ 
ered at, 437; os important trade 
center, 233; elunate ofp 280, 232; 
Gabr cranm from, 56: popuiatioa 
ofp 88p 147,233; religious groups in, 
283 

Kerman, A, agricultuml products In, 
229-230, 232; desert encroaching 
in, 230; districts of, 232-^383: 
forests dbeppearing in, 236; g!t9- 
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(graphical of, 2^-2303 

nw lor anthropometric study ioi 
53Sj orijfin of name of, 131; 
population of* ^33; rainrali dimm- 
uhius in* 2^; triW mA pecpjjea of, 
&3p 112, l2Dp US 
Koftttan AhiihTtMlanf 255 
KprmQiishE].hp anthropometric data 
gathered at* 43T; Jewis to, 289 j 
IKpulaticn of* L4T 

Kcrmaoshahp d., anthropometric data 
on Kuid fronip S'Wj need for 
anthropometric study in, 535i 
peoples and tribes ofp 79, 31, 149 
Kcrmaeuihahan ^AaAmAfoitp 255 
Konneehi, 219 
Kof Fortcrp R., 333 
Kommutai of Omdit, 243 
Kerush (Keruch, Kuradi), 89 
Khahifl, c., 234 

Khabis, d., 232; no made in# 234 
Khadarlu, 172 
Ktiador^ 235 

Khafajab d., nomads in, 234 
Khafrahiap m 
Khairatlu, 219 
Kbairghulain, 179 
Khaim, 234 
217 

KhaJafi# 222 
Kbalai, 222 

Khnleip 110-112. ufjwi Mczlcganta 
Khalifeh Harun, 222 
KhaJUa-and, 223 
Khalil, 235 

Khnmsahi sPr Khamaoh 
Khamseh* d* dt 3 e&* 0 H In^ 163: fat-tailed 
ftheepin, 161; Irlbeaor, 95+169-170 
Khamaeh ("Five tribe*"*), 8&> 133# 211, 
215-217 

Khamseh Ambss, 123,210, 213-214, 549 
Khamseh-i-Taviifehp 163. aim 

Talkh 

Khnwehp of Hoaanawand, 179# 150 
Khanaftrah# HSp 1S7,191-192 
Khan Ahmadi, 213 
Khan All Khan# 223 
Khanikoff, N. de. 41+ 47, 4B-55* 66 
KhanUp r., population of, 234 
Kharaznizeh, 192 

Kharga Oa*is, anthropomoLric data 
from, 439, 447 ct seq- 
Kharglsland. 207 
Khargu Island, 203 

Kharput, dL, nnthropomotric data froirip 
443 et sec|, 

Khasp 222 
Khash, sec Vosht 
Kha^h sAahrcflan* 256 
Kha?ra^* 195. 195 
Khawanm# 55 

Khaiaat, cephalic index of, 453 


Kliaxara, 327 

Khelladah (Khalej?^p 96 

Kheaerwatidp 223 

Khilkhl* sec Kbilji 

Khfliip 63, 111-112, .9fc idm Khalej 

Khimar Fuaiwans, 246 

Khojah Dai, 255 

Khojavend, 111, 112. Stt nbw Khwa- 
jahvand 
Khojeh, 236 
Khonsaip Jew* ui, 239 
Khoram-Abnd a^iciArc^faii* 255 
Khoram-Shahr jfAuArc*fuit, 255 
Khoy 9 h^hn$tan, 255 
Khujare, in Iranian Baluchis tan, 235 
Khurasan, d.* 245“34&: blondisni in, 
142: climate of# 24S: di*pa:^isa uip 
245-249; geographical features of, 
245; livmtock mp 252; need for 
antHrepotrietrie study iup 252; 
population of, 249; primitive traits 
Ln people* of. 52“53: trees in, 24S; 
tribes and peoples of, 45, 46,66, 91“ 
92p ll2p I20p 122, 124, Ul-i45p 
149, 249-254p 529 
Khurmanf, 235 

KHurtamabad ^Khorremnbadlp c„ an¬ 
thropometric data from^ 63; tribes 
near, 112 
Khum, 525 
Khttriiialu*2l6 
Khusniip 214 
Khua, see Khuzis 
Khiizkp 120; description of, 40-41 
Khuaistan, d, 16, 40^1, 120# 154“ 159# 
Arab colonization of, 143; cholera 
in+ 561; climate of, 155; dialects 
in* 159; t'lnr^ of^ IM; geolo^' cfp 
154; Ereimi In, 1S4 et seq^; history 
of, 1.6, 127; liveetoch in* 26, 137 
et aeqp; medicnJ work in, 156; need 
for anthmpcunetrici study in« 536; 
population ISS; religion uip 1S9; 
tribes and peoples of, 54-56, 189- 
199 

Khwajahvand (Kufdi)p 167# 165, Bte 
clk> Khoja^'end 
Khwashi 242, Stt di*o Vmhl 
Kb wash 244 

Kinarch, (-* 2S0p 349; buildings in, 350; 
domestic autmids in, 5o0i native 
life and customs in* 350; water 
supply oL 350 

Km&reh vOlagere (74 male* measured)^ 
349-367 

age of, 350-3ol, 354: Eompared to 
Imn groups, h392p 407“409 
Alpine types among, 361 
Aimenoid-AnatQlian types among, 361 
Atlanto-Mediterranean type* nmong, 
360 

baldn^ among, 552 
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b«firds 332 

bisoniai bri^dth &fi 304; compar^ 
to Imn groujWp 392^, 407^03. 
to people of Southwestern Asia, 
470 

bizysroinatic Ijrti&dth ufi 3S4; 

paj^ to Iran emuto, 392, 407- 
409, to peoples of Southwisteni 
Asia, 4G&-A07; sjroupmBSp 353, 
ccmpAned to Iran eroupsp 397 
blmdness amoojft 352 
blondbm ajnaDei 3-62, SSO 
cephalic intlioas of, 3S4; compared to 
Iran gnJUpSi 392p 4OT-^09 t to 
peoples of Southw^tern Asia* 
457; groupmiTSp 355-356, 305, 
compared to Iran groups* 394- 
395, to Iran and Iraq groupsp 4S7 
chin of, 300 

diseases ofj 352* 363p 3S4 
earn of, 353; measuietnents and In¬ 
dices of* 364, compared to Iran 
groups, 392p 407-109^ to peoples 
ol Southw^tern Aaia, 433 
eyes ofp 352-353; epicanthic folds of, 
352; groupings, 3o2p ecunpared 
to Iran groups, 403; sifts 352 
facial mBiiTurements and in cl fees of, 
3^1; compared to Iran groupSp 392, 
437-^09, to peoples of South¬ 
western. Asia, 472* 474; groUp- 
LQgs, 356-339, 365p compared to 
Iran spotipa, 397-399, to Irani 
and Iraq, 476 

facini types of, 359; compared to Iran 
groupa, 393; "^"ram-faced" among, 
399 

forehead of* 337_ 

fronto-parietjJ index of* 364; cono 
pared to Xran groups, 392, to 
peoples of ^uthwcst^i Asia, 4 64 
hair of* 351-362; groupingp, 351* 
compared to Iran groups, 402 
head breadth and length of^ 364; 
compared to Iran group?, 392, 
40T-409* to Iran nnd Ira-cj 
groups, 449p to peoples of South- 
waatem Asia, 451^, 454; groups 
ingp, 359, compared to Iran 
group&p 396 

hoad form and size ofj 356-353; 
groupinE!>» 356, 353, 365t com¬ 
pared tB Iran groups, 395-396* 
lo Iran and Iraq groups, 449-450 
health of, 354 

henna applied to half of p 352 
lips nf* 3&3 

lower limb Length of, compared to 
Iran and Iraq group?, 447 
malaEs of, 360 

Mediterranean types among, 366 


minimum Frontal diameter of, 364; 
compared to Iran groups^ 392, 
407-409^ to peoples af South¬ 
western Asia, 464; groupings, 
35i, compared to Iran groups* 
396 

Mongoloid trace among, 366* 361, 529 
morpnoiogicsl chatactera of, group¬ 
ings, 351-354* compared to Imn 
groups, 4af2^0S: comparison of 
dolI^orephalloT namsw-raced, 
leptorrhine individuals to other 
Iran groups^ 424 
mouth ofp 353 
musculature ofp 354 
mustaches among, 352 ^ 

misal breadth and hoigni oF* 334; 
campanHj to Iran groups, 392p 
407-SO9 p to Iran and Iraq 
groupsp 477, to people of South- 
western Asia, 479p 4Sl; group¬ 
ings, 3S0, compared to Iran 
groups* 4Q6* to series from Iraq* 
Kj&^t, and India, 476^79 
nasal IndmE of, 304; compared to Iran 
graupSp 392, 497^69, to- Iran 
and Iraq groups, 477* to peoples 
QFSouthwrarem Asia,4S3;group- 
ingSp 365, compared lo Iran 
groups, 401, to Iran and Iraq 

nas&f^ro^e ot* 333; grouping?p 353^ 
compared to Iran groups, 404^ 
to Iran and Iraq grotips, 4S6: ot 
doiiohocephafic, nareow'-fneed, 
leptorrhino Individunls, 424 
nasal root of, 353 

nasal tip andwingsof* 333 p groupings, 
compared to Iran groupOp 494 
neck oF. 300 

Nogroiu element among, 353, 361* 435 
Nordic type among, 306 
Pahlavi hata of, 350 
photographic analyses of^ 360-361 
praguathism simongj, 359 
Ffoto-Alpine element among* 367 
raw data oni measurements, indicM 
and morphological charaeters or* 
363-36T 

representative group of Pars, 349 
sitting height of, 364; compared to 
Iran greupfl, 392, 407-409, to 
Iran and Iraq mups, 447, to 
peoples of Soutnwestem Asia* 
446, graupln^, 355, compared to 
Iran groups* 394 
skin color ofp 351 
smallpox amongp 354 
aUitistical analyKS of, 334-360 
stature ofp 864* compared to Iran 
groups, 392, 407-409, lo Iran 
and Iraq groups, 447, to peoples 
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of Southwestern A^mp442: gnouj^ 
355, 3S&P comptired to Inm 
mupfip 393p 394, to Iran and 
Iraq ^upap 441 
tattpaine Dinonj;, 354 
teeth ofp 353-354: jsroupinp, 354, 
compured to frark ^roupan 494- 
495 

rygo-frontal inde* of, 3M; compared 
to Iran ^upSp 392, 40'i-^tk9, to 
P»ples of Southwcfitem Aaiap467 
zygioironial index of, 3i>4; compared 
to Iran ifratip*, 3S2, 407^09, to 
people of Smithwcatjem Aflia,470 

Kindimip 85 

Kipebaka, Qipcliaq 

Kira, 222 

Kin^hix, 137, 142; nasal index of, 484 

Kir^hb-CoBsack, head measurements 
of p 56 

KLr^b TaLar, 74 

Kirkuk, e., I6l: FalooHthic sites upar, 
495, 496 

Kiiman, Kerman 

Kish, c,p Armcnoid t^pe at* 525; Eui^ 
african t™? ntp 15S: flood Eaveta at, 
492; rad&l types at, 26&; Bkaletol 
fnatorial frona* 255 

Kiflh, d,* Arabs of, alEuitiea with Piteht- 
i-Kuh Lutb* 373; Mongotoid traits 
amang, 530 

Kish oemetery, cranioiBGtrEe data 
from* 250 

Kish Amiw* bigonial breadth of* 469, 
470; bbygomade breadth of* 467, 
459p grOUpinEii* 466,. 476; cephalic 
ind&x of, 467, groupinEJi of, 450, 
4S7; ear measurement^ &nd indlced 
of, 433^ fncial form of* 474; facial 
measurefneats and indices of, 472, 
474* gToapingTi of* 476; fronto- 
pnriet^ index of, 464; head breadth 
and length of, 449, 451* 454* groups 
ings of, 453; bead size of, groupingB, 
449,450; lower limb, iength of, 447: 
minimum frontal diameter pf+ 464, 
KTouplngSr 4^; nasal meiurure- 
ments and indi«s of, 477* 480* 481, 
433, graupings, 478, 453; na^ 

E rofite of, grouping* 486; sitting 
night of, 446, 447, groupinp* 447: 
Riaiure nf* 442, groupings, 441* 447; 
lygo-frontai index of, 467^ 459; 
xygo^nial index of, 470* 472 
Kish cranial type in Lbiriatan, 270 
Ki^ workmen* bi^onial breadth of, 
470; bbyjEoniatic breadth of, 457; 
cephalic index of, 457; facial 
measurements and indict of* 472^ 
474; fronto-parietal index of* 46«1; 
head measurements ofp 451* 464; 
mEnimutn frontal diameter of, 464; 


nasal measurements and indices of* 
430* 481p 4B3; stature of* 442; 
sygo-fronUil index of, 457; zygo- 
gonial index of, 470 
Kixemlu* 2l9 
Kizilbash, s» Qizilbash 
Kbib, aee Qmli 
Kohbab, m Knhvadob 
Kohtan Arabe, cephalic index of* 459 
Kobv-adeh, 221 
Kolahlu, 220 
Kotn* Jtfe Qum 
Komoroff * — * 327 
Komasi* 390 

Konb* c^p nnthropometrlc data from, 
443 et aeq, 

Korhukuah* 219 
Kureisb* 59 

Korovnikov* — * 157, 443 et seq. 
Korrani, 221 
KotLir* 82 
Knsengi, 143 

Kriarhner, H.*257* 339. 379, 437, 457* 
4o9 

Kriachner, M., 357* 339* 437 
Krishmah 120 ,143 

Krugman, W, M„ 10, 254, 257.268* 260, 
277* 606, 524 

Kubad Khani* sre Qubad Khant 
kuebami, 235 

KuchEkHp dr, Znaloranlu Kurds at* 92* 
252 

Kuchite* 69 
Kudbe(Wip 247 
Kudraha, 79 

Kubgalup 83, 179* 131, 210* 212, 218; 

subtribes of, 1D4* 204, 323 
Kubi* 220 
Kuh-kKhwaja, 245 
Kuh-i-Shah Jehon* 348 
KuhiBtanis* 224 

KuK-i-Taftan, 237, 242; tribesmen on* 
243 

Kuh fahshri* 236 
Kuh ISursini, 286 
Kuiuk* 260 
Kutah Slab, 321* 224 
Kuldaha, <1| anthropomelric data from, 
108 

Kuliahi, wr Kuliai 
Kuliai, tribe of Kurds, 01 
Kuliwand, ser Quliwmnd 
KuloniKuahH I S I 
Kulu, 324 
Kumachai, 205 
Kurni^hab* sw Shahreza 
Kiunyksp 325 

Kura Valley, d.. anthropometlic data 
from) 452 et seq. 

Kuttl AUwnadp 178, 190 
Kurd Galiflp 89 
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Kunl^stan, d., U, 78-79, anthropo¬ 
metric data rrom. 317, 443 et b« 1>: 
blondiam ia, 142; cereal# mdiEcnotiS 
to, 494 , ^ 

Kurdietan (Irani d., anthropo^tnc 
data from, 58; tribe* of, 80-Bl 

Kurdiatan (Imq}, d, Paleoiithiu »it« 

Kurd?*tnbc», in Northern and North- 
vestem provincea, 155,157 

Ktirdov. K., 327 

Kurd#,47.60,114: bloiidBin among, 142; 
claiBical names or, 3?; hiatory of. 
78-79j in Far*. 149; m Ipn, 44 pt 
«eq,, 76, 77, 78^1, SO, 

Iranian Baluchfadan, 90, 341, 243; 
in Kerman, 236: in Kerm^liah, 
96, 175: in Khiirsaan, 91-82, S3. 
122,124,349,2S0,252: in LurisUn, 
149, 174, 184: in MaUaderan, S9, 
J6S; migration into Aaerbaijan. 
148; of Iraqi Kurdistan, 601: 
origin of, 115: physical chanictart 
ot^, so, 115,143: tribes of, «p-«U 
Ul. Stc oh^ Turkoman Kurds 
Anthropometrie data: bigonial 
breadth of, 105,470; bkygoniatic 
breadth of, 104, i08,438:oepha]i<! 
indieesof, i02,108. 108,116,4S7. 
459-(80; eyeg of. 63; fadu 
fiieaaufi?iii<?Dift Mid indices OIi 

i73p 47fi; [rcmta-psirt&taJ indc* 
ofi 465: hair of, 08: hesd iorm of, 
461; huAd meaMurcmCntfl nf, 49 ^ 
5Sp 465: ISp oh 
tflum fftintal dfemioter of^ 104, 
46-5; iiiu84itilAtyre ofi_ 00: nELsal 
aod iifkdlceti: of, 
4§0^ 462, 4S4: nasal pfijfUe oft 
116; aftting height oK 44B; 
aijitiins of p 1UO-101 * 443; toeth ofj, 
99; lygo-frental ofp 46S; 

xygt>-gDniaI iudea oE, 4T0 
McAAuretnodla mid indices of 

males measured in Sulalinani>'a 
und Kirktik piiBoii^, 390-3&2 
KurdshoJip £21 _ ^ 

Kurd-o-Turk, 167; ongm of* lOS 

Kurt-i-Shtill* as 

Kurkip 178 

Kurmlp 22a 

Kumnip SS# 2£4 

Kuninh, 2^4 

Kuwklar, 172 

Kuflhkfikie 22a. ^4 

Kuasip MF Kbusi 

Kutau, dp Hit 326 

Kutlu, 236 ^ 

Kyziibsoh^r we QisUbaihes 

Labroesep a« Angelui, FatPl- 
Labii Ghani 214 


Ijabu Hwi £14 
Labii Muhammad 213 
Lflbumusa, 216 
Lacouperte, T. d-e^ 267 
LaMp 104 
L^kk^ 9€t Leks 
Laku, 2S5 
Loi&h, 222 

LamNftp Robert A-r 561 
Langdou, Stephen H,, £SS 
L&nguago^p of Iran, 150 
Lapoug^, G. dtp 136 
Lufp 236 
Largar, 224 

l^tan and Bandar \Abbfl3p 226-220 
Laratmi* climate of. 226; grains in, 225: 
Uvesteck in* 226: population of, 
22S; tiTb« and pepplea of* 60, 67“ 
8Sg2l2 
c., 226 

Lar tihnArfafan, 266 

LftshioiL 200,211,213 

Lasbaii Balucb, 241 

LaiifM-t Bertheldp 7. 8, 24. 26, 134-135 

Lavardanit 214 

A, W+p 37-30 

Layaid, 47* 50. 56, 67, 85. 177 

Laair, Vufluf. 7. 8. 270, 540. 673 
Las^, cephalic index of. 450; nasal 
indMs of, 434 

LebnnCDe, cephalic index of, 463^ head 
rrwaBiLrementfl of, 45 L 454 
Lobzeitett Viktor, £57. 262 
Lek, of Baghdadi Shahiavans, 172; ol 
KWaiahvaodp 163; of Kurds, Bl; 
of Qaahetaip 222 

Leki, 76p 77, 111. 112- 174, 176, 176 
Lek tribute, tianaplaiited to Kaavin,p 167 
L^liio. £4, 160 

Leopard {Fdk purdu^}, 27, 202 
L^hian Jews, sk Jew® of the Caueftaua 
Loflghlansp bfayiromatlc breadth of, 466; 
cephidic index of, 469 j head mea^ 
tueinmte oL 452, 4 65 * nasal 

rneasurements and indices of, 480, 
48£p 4Ur ralattonii with Ossetes, 
statiire of, 443 
Le Strange, G.. 206 
Lettueor £4. 160 
Leys, N. M.. 442, 453 
lime?, 24+ 569 
Linsef^, 160 
Lionsp 203 
Liravi, 222 

Livratock, m Bakhtiari garmsir, 203 ^ 
in Fam, £16; in Inmian Baluchi¬ 
stan. £42: in Kaavin, 170, 171; Ln 
Khurasan, 262: In Khum^np 187 
ct neq^ in Lariistan^ 225: in Lui> 
steup 176t 182 
L!£ards+ 27, 542 
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Lockard, Detwcrtid W.p 25T 
hQTiy bieoulal breadth 471; bisyg^ 
fuaUc breadth 4fi8j ccpbiilic 
index oft 4€6: bead meMUrementB 
of, 45d, 45S 

Lori, 37S. Sfff aE*t> Uits 
Lorimer, t)- L. R.^ 13L 204 
I»uree, w* Lore 
Lucerne, 100 
Lu^oiniat, 197 
Lull (OypBlsA). 120, £30 
Lullubl. m 

Limd, Anatonitcal InBtitulion of, 10, 

Luf Abdul Re^nip 214 
Lurp of Hiharlti, 216: of Jabbureh 
Anilwt 213; of Q^Hciai, 221 
Lureg, 235 
Luraimr, 179 
Luri (Gypsies), 120 
Lttr-i-Buiurg, 179 ^ ^ 

Lur-i-Kuctii, 33, 17&t 179-lSO 
Luri of Kiih4-Pdnj, 235 _ 

Lurutan, 173-174; anthreponselne data 
from, &S, 269: Armeuoid clemeiat 
in, 266-207: ctbnato of, 174: cnnila 
fronip 264-270, abseuM of Nordic 
fllflnitles irtp 26S, cniniometric data 
on, 263, 269p racial affbhia of, 
266: EurflJricftn cranial type In, 
270; grains in, 174, 176; Jews in, 
L74: Kisb cramnl typo m, 270 ? 
livestock in, 176, 182; Mediter^ 
f^nesttw Ibt 266; populBtion ofp l£2i 
Tepe Giyan in, 269; tribes and 
peoples of* H2-35, 149p 174-184 
Luts, 60, 90,184: and Qoshqats, 87, 213; 
cephalic indices of, 34, 102; divi- 
afons and tribes oL ^ 
et seq,; bead breadth and Isngtli of, 
34; minitnum frontal diameter of, 
104: nasal piMsuremontfl and in- 
dioea of, 64, 71; number and dis- 
trlbution of, 46, 73, 83-34, 166 
eL 3eq4 Ortwin of, 175, 182, 

188 ; phyotcal chBracteis of, 133; 
pure Imnuma amune, 117; stature 
of, 34. lOl; tents of, 173 
ffusHlTt Kufi Khan iribe/ram 

Kuh (52 males measured in Bagh- 
d^]i afbnitles with Iraqis, 073 
Ojm ofp 36S^ «i83: compared to Iran 
KTOuiM, 392, 393, 407-409 
Armennld types amonKp 370 
baldness amemg. 369 
bigonial breadth of, 333; compared 
to Iren ETOUPSt 392, 397, 407- 
409. to peoples of Southwestern 
Asia, 4T0 

blzygomatir breadth of, 338; com¬ 
pared to Iren ETQups, 392, 407- 


409, to peoples of Southwestern 
Asia, 466Ht67: groupings, 376, 
cempured tu Iran groups, 397 
bloiidkm amung, 379 
blood-letting among, 372 
branding among, 372 
brow'ridires of, 375 
cephalic indiMa oL 393, compared 
to Iran, group*, 392, 407-409. 
to peoples of Southwestern Asiap 
457: groupings, 374, 383, com- 
pai^ lO Iran giOUps, 394-395* 
to Iran and Iraq grouf^, 457 
chin ol. 371-372 ^ 
eraniaJ deformation among, ab^ 
sencO of. 374 
diseases or, 379 

earn off 375; effect of headgear on, 
375; mcasuremonts and indices 
oL 353p compared to Iran groups, 
392. 401 p 407^09, to peoples of 
Southwestem Asia, 486 
ey&brow concurrency of, 370 
eyes oL 370-371; groupings. 370, 
compared to Iran groups, 403; 
slits of, 3'70 
face of. 371-372 

facial measurements and mdtceB at* 
383; compared to Iren mups, 
392, 407-109* to peoplre of 
Southwestern Aaia^ 472-474; 
groupings. 376, 383, compared 
to Iran groups, 397-399, to Iran 
and Iraq groups, 476 
facial types of. 377: compared to 
Iran groups^ 393, "ram^faced" 
among, 399 
forehead of, 375 

frontu-parietai Sadex of. 333; com¬ 
pared to Iran groups, 392,399. to 
peoples of Southwestern Asia, 464 
hair of, 369-370; abnormal quan¬ 
tity of, 375: groupiitgB, 369* 
compared to Iran groups. 402 
head breadth and length of, 383: 
compared to Iran groups, 392, 
394 . 407^59. tq Inm and Iraq 
groups* 449, to peoples of South- 
western Asia, 451* 454; group¬ 
ings, 375* compared to Iran 
groups, 396 

head form Bndsireof*S74-375,377; 
groupings, 374, compared to 
Iran groups, 395-396, to Iran 
and Iraq groups, 449, 450 
haslth of* 372 
henna on hair of, 379 
Infant mortality amnng* 367 
Ireno^Mediterranean types among, 
378 

Iraqo-^Mcditeiranean types among^ 
378 
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Kurd types mmuDE, 3TS 
lips of, 371 

lower iimb of, compared to 

that of Iran and Iraq groups, 44“ 
mnJaraoft 372 

Mediterranean types among, 37B 
minimuTn froatfll diameter of^ 333; 
compared to Inin groupa, 3t3, 
407-409, to peoples of ^uih- 
western Aaia, 404; grtmpmgs. 
376, compared to Iran Eroupa+ 
396 

nrnrphotogico! characters of, group- 
ingp- 369-372; compared to Iran 
mups^ 402-40S; comparison of 
doVictmccpbatic, narrow-faced, 
leptorrhine individuals to other 
Ttan gioupa> 424 
musculature of, 3T2 
mustaches among. 370 
naseJ breadth and height of, 3S3^ 
compared to Iran groups, 392, 
407*409* to Iran iwid Iraq 
groups, 477. to peoples of South¬ 
western Ania, 479, 431; group¬ 
ings, 377, compared to Iran 
groupst 400, to series from Iraq, 
Kgypt and India, 47B-479 

index of, 383^ compared 
to Iran groups, 392, 407-409, to 
Iran and Iraq groups, 477, to 
peoplcn uf Southwestern Asta, 
433; groupings, 3B3, eompored to 
Iran groups, 401, to Iran and 
Iraq groups, 433 

naad profile of, 370: groupings. 371. 
compared to Iran groups, 404* to 
Iran and Iraq groupe, 48fl; of 
dolJchocephalic* narrow-faced, 
leptorrhine bdividuali. 424 
nasal septum of, 371 
nasal tip and wings of, 370: group- 
ing^t 371, compared to Iran 
groups, 401 

nosion dopraBsion 371 
neck of, 372 
oedput df. 375 

photographic analyae« of, 377 
phyxi^ strength of, 36T 
prognathism among, 371 
racbl types among, 37S 
raw data on: mcamircnienis, 
dices, and morphological charge- 
tera of. 339-^33 

sitting height of, 373, 3S3; com¬ 
part to Iran groups, 392, 393, 
407-409. to Iran and Iraq 
groups. 447, to peopJtsa of South- 
wDstarn Asia, 443; groupings, 
373, compared to Iron groups, 


394, to scHas from Iraq, Egypt, 
and India, 447-443 
skin color of, 369 
amnllpoK among, 372 
South European types among, 378 
j^tadsticai analyses of, 373^77 
Htaturo of, 373* 3fl3: compared to 
Iran groups, 392* 393, 407-409. 
to Iran and Iraq groups, 447, to 
peoples of Southwestern Asia* 
442: groupingB, 373, 333, com¬ 
pared to Iran groupfi, 393, 394, 
to Iran and Irsci groups, 441 
tattooing among^ 372 
teeth of, 371 j groupings compared 
to Iran groups, 494-405 
vital statwtiCH of, 36T-3S8 
aygo-frontol indox of, 383: totti- 
pared to Iran groups, 392, 407- 
409* to ponples of oouthwefitem 
Asia, 467 

tygo^uial Index of, 3S3; com¬ 
pared to Iran groups, 392, 399- 
400, 407^09. to peoples of 
Southwestern Asia, 470 
LAiechan* ¥. von, 1IG. 117, m, 145-146, 
443 etseq. 

Lycia, d.. anthropometric data from, 
459; TachtadAhy m, 116 
Lyn:E, 202 

Maafi, 31, 170, 171 
Maavleh, I90 

Ma^oza, cephalic Index of, 468 
Mabaki, 184 
Macdowell. P., 275 
Macedonians, 149 
Machaniu^ 220 
Machaujl, Jacques de* 290 
Muckay. Ernest, 277 
MacMunn, George, 146 
Mnda-Mc^ieis, 139, 152 
Madaix-Medesp 138, 153 
Modahalls, d*, anthropometric data on 
Jews from, 328 
Madui, 222 
Mad, ^ Ma^sfi 
Maghdiyah, 192, 197 
Magi, 39, 132 
Mahabad 255 

Mnhnrlu, tee Daryachcb4-MBharlu 
Mohivana tribe, Assyrians of, 390 
Mahmudi, 204 
Mahra, 467 
Maiyah, 19$ 

Maize, 23 
Maka^, 247 
Makan "Ali, 177 
Mnkaniri Guzar, 234 
Mukbuli, 233 
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Makran (Imuian), d. 23&-23S, triba 
and peoplw 69. 141 ^ 146+ 33fip 
oiw Gedrofift 

MflkTBin:b+141; bimnfaJ breadth oL 471 1 
birylfopiatic oreadlh of. 46&; ce¬ 
phalic index {fU 460: head meiaure- 
mc^ats of p 453> 456 
Mai As^ad. 1T7 

vhakratan, 2S6 
Malcolm. Joho+ 24, 41. 42-4S 
Maldarat 

MslilehwMid. 222 
Mamaaaleht 

MainascnTi;s> MaraaMaoia 
Mamaah, SO 

Mamaiaania, 77, SS. iSi. 210+ 311+ 219, 
222-223+ 224; of Kuhgalij. 204 
Mamun, 61 
Mamuahf ic# hlamaab 
Mimahihp 199 
Manaairp 196 
*'Maiida+"* 139 
Mangudart. 223 
Mansur, ISO 
MRnujati+ 230 
MniiHSEai 199 
Maciatif+ 1S4 

Maraghah «^lir«atan+ 255 
^Ia^BphuLn9> 27 
Mnrawunoh, 195* 197 
Mardiii+ d^i 126 
Mardians, ar. as. Isa 
MaiKlana" Mer^'+ d.i 130 
MariKians+ 131 
Mareumaii, 221 
MaromtiAp 145 
Marrows, IfiO 
Marshall. John, 266 
Martin. Paul S., 9 

Martin, Richard A,, Tp 3p 9, 11, 14+ 279p 
287, 65S. MO, M2p 545, 573 
Martin, Rudolf, 446 
Maaakh. 196 
Masai* 159 

M^had jr^a5re«r£tHp 255; cf- Mcsh«i 
Maahadlu, 216 

Maahai, cephalic index of, 457 
Mashkuni, 235 

Ma'ihur, mi Bandar Ma'ehur 
Masikham. 171 
Maairi, 223 
MaaloYHkilp —i 442 et 
Maipiaus, 37 
Mas^p Benn, 32 
MaataA, 235 
Maaumi of Pan], 235 
Matfl, of palm fiber* 331 
Mauee^'skil, —, 444 et wq- 
Mattaah, iT7 

Maualy Beduiiw, w# Mualy Beduina 
Mayyah, 190 


Ma^andermPp 94; mEriculturaJ producta 
in, 1^; anlhroponietrit: data from* 
49* 58, 64; cholera in, 1G3; climate 
in, 162; cotton Ihj. 152; dialects iup 
166; dom^ticated animaU in, 161, 
168: original inbabitantB of Peiwla 
in* 146: resenolia in, 1€0; rice 
cxiitivation in, 160; aOk in. 150; 
tribea atid peoples of, 45, 55, 147, 
167-iea 

Maaandenmis, head menaurementa of. 
49* 66: origin of, 166; ph>'aical 
chanictera of, 54 , 94* 95-96. 166 
Maxarxai of Sib, 243 
hlazdaqim, «» Medegonak 
Mntidi*214 

Max3ang, 235 ^ , 

iicCowTir Donald, 6. 2&0, 349, 546, 634 
Modes, dRH^endants of, 94: earliest 
appearances in litslorCcal records, 
13B-139, 152-153; establiahnsent 
fp Iran, 26-29: in Bible, 49: loca- 
tion of* $7: migrationa ot, 131; 
nomadic life among* 122; Panais 
repTcscntativo of, 320; ph3raical 
charaeteia of, 60; tribes of, 39, 132 
^'Medes," in claasicfil lenninDlogy, 139 
Medhilu* 172 

Media* d, ancimit, Armcnoid element 
in, 267 

MediteTTanean mniD* at Tepe Htssar* 


256 259 

Medrterronean cranial type and cranio- 
motdr data on, 259-250 

MeditcrraneaD Race, 136, SI 5-527, 
53l“634; eMtem branch of, 114, 

Mediterranoarks, at Mohefijo-Daro. 265- 
266: at Tepe 261-2^; 

cranial characters of, 259; dis^ 
trfhutlon of to anciont timew, 255; 
in Bnlii^istRo, 255: in India, 265. 
524; in Lortstan* 266^ 269; in 
Mesopotamiap 266+ 524, 527: in 
Persia. 266; in Turkestan, 265: 
wide diaLribution of, 266. Str otao 
Proto-Medilerraneaiw 

"Mediterranean type'" (Dixon), cranio- 
metric data of, 260 

Mediterranean type, variations of, 430- 


432 

Mediterranean types* among Inui 
groupa, 432-434; among Jews of 
Isfahan, 306; among Kinareh vil¬ 
lagers^ 350; among Lurs from 
Pusht-i-Kuh. 373; among Yesd-i- 
Kha&t villagers, 343 
Mebrablu, 172 
Mehrengun. 222 
Meigs, J. A., 276 
Melons, 24, 150, S59 
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Panhiaii necropolu. of, 
Kegnitd cnnm f^Qip 119 
M^ngaJ Brahuip biMnial breadth oft 
471 j bigyjsuniBtic breadth of, 468; 
cephalic mdejt ot^ head meas- 
momenta ofp 453* 456 

^QiikuTi, 80 
Menee, C., G61 
Mem, W MerV 

Mer\', 131p 252; Aryan ini*^Uon to, 
laOT CJaiikTB esUihStalied at, 123 
MervTckke5,146 

Meehedt ff-. anthTopometriq data fmm, 
317 et Chrifltiimfl In. 254; 

Jews iPp 142, 289; Jews meaHiired 
in^ 3I7| pilgrims to* 24S; popula¬ 
tion of* 147+ 249 

Meshed* d., tcibEa dp 92-93 
Ali?Boj>oUmia. d,* crania from, absence 
of Mongoloid and Xegroid iraitji 
among. 267; Mediterraneans ini 
266; relations with ImOp 265^ See 

Meteorplogical daWp 185 
Meategansx* 96 , , , 

Meidegants, 36; biponial breadth ofp 
165: bispyaomatic breadth of,_ 194; 
cephalic indirtat of, 102; hair of, 
96; Up* of, 99 i mmknum (rontaJ 
diameter of, 164; muecylature oh 
99; staiure of. 101: teeth of, 99 
Micbasibah* 197 

Migrations, into IraPp 28^29, 31, 131+ 
137, 143+ 151, 489-490 
Migrations of tiibeat 87 
Mibrabp 177 
^iiinn, 235 
Mikasibahp I9l 
Mikri, @0 

Milesp t^eorgt? C.p 8, 279 
Mfllpr+ A. Austin p26p 21 
Millet+ 23. lOOp 168 
5!iinosa, 230 
Alinab, c*. 227, 229 
Mbiab, d., 225* 226, 223 
Mlnisais, ler Mongals 
Mlngrellans, cephalic index of. 459 
Mlnorsky+ V., 11 
Mir Abbas Khnn, janp 176 
MirAbbiLs Khaiu (=* Baharwatid Miiah 
176 

Mir Ahmadi* 216 
Miraki.214, 210 
Mir AH Khan, a., 176 
Mir AH KhflJii (=qal&wand Mira), 176. 
189 

Mir Aliwand, 178 
Mir Arabs, 246 
Mira^yah, 197 
Mir Balozau* 243 
MirgiilJtai, 243 

Mirha-i-Mungamhp scf Qalawand Mila 


M:iri*216 ^ 

Mir Jat* bi^nisl breadth of, 471; 
biiygomatic breadth olp 468; ce¬ 
phalic ludcJC of, 460; head nocaatirG- 
menta of, 4^1. 45B 
Mir Reki, 234 
Mira, 253 
Mir ^ahip 335 
Mir Salimi, 21G 
Mir Shikur, 255 
Mim* 236 
Mirxai, 235 

Mirra Muhammad All Khan. 3 
Mi^wand, 177, 178^ 183 
MEahm^t, 211, 223; ot Chehnr Ainiiik, 
252 

Mitanni, 151. 152, 153 
Mitannians, 131-132 
Mlsmeh* 195 
Mochip A-. 442 et 
Modi, J. J.* 132-1S4, 561 
Moghanlu, 221 

Monammraanistnp in Inm, 33^34, 76* 
146+ 147 

Mohammed Rizeh, 179 
hlohammed Zaraanlu, 221 
MohaniTnerah, 187; Chriatians irip 189: 
quarantine rc^ulationB at, 561. 
ShcLkli of* 192+ 133: tribes near, 84+ 
83k 197 

Mohenjo-DaTO* Australoids at. 266: 
cTariloni#trie data from, 260; Medi¬ 
terraneans at, 266; Mongoloids St* 
266; skelctsi materia] from. 265; 
SumeriaTi type at, 266; Veddoids 
at, 2&6 
Mnlhak, 223 
Mongals, 146 

MofiEolian element in population uf 
Iran, 106 

Mon^lion evolutionary center, lED 
MongDllsan type, 195 
Mongolo-Aryana, 64, 66-67 
Mongoloid crania at Tope Hisaarf 258> 
259 

Mongoloids st Mohenjo-Daro, 26B; at 
Tepe Hissar, 262; in Iraq, 267 
Mongoloid trace among Kinareh vfl- 
Ing^mp 360, 361 

Mongoloid type? among Iran groups, 
435 

Mongolo^mitcs, 64, 57-69 
M[^ngols, cephalic index of, 64; in 
Afghanistan* 125; tn Iran, 64, 66, 
1U9* 125p 143; in Khurasan, 91, 
142; Invuaioiig of. 31, 124 "125+217; 
physical chnmctera of, 125 
Moqalajat, 214, 216^217 
Moradxai, 243 
Morant, G. M., 155 
Morgan, J. de, 126. 263 
Morier, J.+ 175, 558 
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Moscow UnJve^isity, Anthropobeical 
Mti$eum of, 107 
Moees of Ch^irtne, 2^91 
MottuJ» e.p J«w3 freWt 317 
MotQAnip 222 

MpunUin J«WB, Jewtj of CaueaauB 
Mountain Tudiliika, measurementa and 
indices of* 157 
Mowommanahp 190 
Mualy Beduinfl, bkec^nbd hreadth of, 
470; biiygomatic breadth of^ 4fi7; 
cephalic in dost ofp 453; aat measUFfr* 
meuts and indic^efl of, 433; facia! 
jtieiiaLjreincDta and tndiEes of, 473» 
475: fronto-parietaJ index ofp 464; 
head mea^urenients oft 451, 454; 
minimum fronul diametef of, 464, 
465; nnsal mesBurementA nnd in¬ 
dicia of, 480,45lt 4S3; sitting height 
oil 445: stature of, 442; zygo- 
frontai index of, 467; tygE^-goniat 
index of, 470, 472 
Mijdunlup 16S 
Muenier, B., 4SS 

Muhakiii, 35, 187. 188, 191. 193, 137 
Muhalbol, p., ISO 
Muhamma^ni, 146 
Muhammad Ghulumi, 234 
Muhammadgulzai, 243 
Muhammad Hassani, 246 
Muhammodi^ 223 
Muhammad Khaiii, 2L6 
Muhammadlu^ 172 
Muhammad Nwuri, 235 
Muhammad Rixa Khoni, 234 
Muhammad Toqi Khan, 2Q4 

Muhammadziit 243 
Muhammadzai of Guiht» £43 
Muligin^ 195 
Mukrip ite Mikri 

Mules, 26, 176, 1S2. 183, ISO, 203, 213 

Mui]ah Muhammsd, 250 

51ulla Qobsd, 223 

Mumituiwund, 178, 132 

Mumin, 161 

Mundami, 51 

Mungoii, ITS 

Mungorreh Mins, ITS 

MuntaUg (Muntefik), 85, 8G 

MuqaddRftij 191, 192 

Muqatif, IPl 

Murad Aliwand, 190 

Miiradi, 235 

Murad Khank, 253 

Mursdwand, 223 

Murammidt^ 199 

Munttisah, 1S2 

Murcheh KhuTp t, population of, 543 
Muirai, 246 

Murmy, Wallace, 7, 275 
Munj=Mery, d-, 130 
Musa Arabi, 222 


Muaafri^ 234 

Muscat, c.p anthtopometric data frorFi, 
442 et aeq, 

Musee d'Histoire Natitteijej PariEi, 50, 
65-56 

Musidana, 224 
Mustafawsnd, ITT 
5fusulil+ 172 

^iutaridah^ ISl * , . ^ 

Mutur, of Chab, 193; of Miihakm, 187, 
197 

Muwalli, 194 


bfablUB. c., onthiupOfUGtric data from, 
458 

Kadcrlu, 219 

Nadir Shah, 31; moYemertls of mhe* 
in Mign of, 89, 167, 168, ITl. 188 
Nafar, 88, 123.213, 216 
Naft Khaneh, c., rminfnll at. 185 
N&gd All Uahegliit 214 
Nam. c., population of, 254 
Nair, nijutal raeaBurem^tits flud mdsceg 
of, 479 

Nais, 190. 195 
Nabiteh, 55 
Najafton, 176 
NaimuddJnwand, 228 
Nokhuli, 250 
Nakeh-l-Rustam, c.f 29 
Nah Cx, craniometfic data from, 260, 260 
Kambudirl, nasal nieosurements and 
indicGfl of. 47 9 

Namdarkhohi, 171 
Namzadi. 235 
Nanakfillia, 112 
Nanakuli, Si 
Napur, MC f4afar 
NaqdAli.2l3 ^ 

Narmofthir, cL, 232; nomadg m, 234 
Narmi, 223 

Nsrrehh2l9 ,, 

Naaal iudeJt, in relation to climate, 45d- 
488 

Nttsa! profile. 285, 456-487; import^ce 
of in South western Aaiu, 3£2; of 
Ajmenoid typo* 528; of Indo- 
Afghan, 138; of Iran and Iraq 
groups, 486; of Iton groups, 404, 

m rt!ation to other jihyt^italchiiTacH 

teiB, 411-429| of Iranian Fiateail 
brachycephulft, 436; of Iranian Pla¬ 
teau dolichoeephali, 436; of J™s of 
lafahon, 2S6-297, 303; of Kinnrth 
villaa?eK, 353, 361; of Kuf^, US; 
of -Luta from Puaht-i-Kuh# 

371; of Meditermnean types and 
sub-typea, 343, 378, 431, 432-434, 
BIS, 525^ 526; of mountain Jcwh* 
329; of mnuntain Tadxhiks, 157; 
of Pamiri (Iranian). 136^137; of 
Proto-Mediterranean»> 432; of 
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Rwalft B«diiJiis, 487; ol TtirkS. 
187! ot Y«6tl-i*Kh#Bt viUnp:re, 835, 
343 

Naein* set Bandar Neain 
NMon&v, N. m m 4S9 
Maaratftbad, e., poptilation of^ 245 
Nas^ar, 1^+197 
Nasi^r Gholl Sardan, 9 
Natans c^w popM^latioii i>f, 17- 
NatukhaJtSi bead form of^ 107-103 
Natural Hiatory Mu-Heump Vieniiat 
skeletal material in, 202 
KatUWp 242 
NaukarbAb^ 8fl 
NamrL BaJuobift, 245 
Naualairw^nlip Ntwniirwania 
NattrWu.ElS 

NeblJchad£ie3E7*rp and Jcwb, 291* -92p 
52G 

N^bdarlu, 221 

Nffgritoi, in irmn, 95* I2^1-i; on 
ancient monument* at S 4 isa, lOo- 
109; SuBbna aa, 71+ 72, 74 

Negro-Adriatic+520 ^ % 

Negro blood, in ilrabLa, 531* m Bain- 
chlatonp Z40; in Kerman^ 233 
Negtoefl, admixture with Baluchi, 141; 
in Baluchfetaiip 23S+ 244; In Bandar 
^Abbasp 220; in eastern Asia, 521; 
in India* 59. 741 in Iran* 59-74; 
in Iraq, 531 

Negroid traniai at Tepe HiKar, 2&3p 
259 j to PafthLan necropoli* oi 
Memnooiunj, 119 ^ 

Nejcrnid elementBi at Kmaren, 353i 361; 

in Iranian $tQok, 141 . „ , 

Npgroid features and trait*, m Mu- 
■ebifltan and Gintkiiap 2GTj in Chim- 
hu-I>aro akulb 277; in South¬ 
western Asin, 530-531 
Negroid atock at Tepe Hlssarp 261, 262 
Negroid strain* in thiid eubvariety of 
pure Iranian type^ 1 IS 
Negroid types, among Iraneroupfl, 435; 
among Yiffld-i-Khasl vuiagera, 343; 
in Acnnemonian reliefs from Su«a, 
155; in ancient Asayrinn relierjs, 
et* 15S: in Batockatan, 90 
Neb^ 245 ^ ^ 

Nelson^ William Rorkhilb Trust (Kan¬ 
sas Ci^K 270 

Neolithic period in Iran, 497 
Neaairy, 196 , ^ ^ „ 

Neatorian*+ 53-64, 76; of Ai£rbai:^an, 
82; phyaieal cbariictefB; of, 63, 82 
Newman, T-p 257* 270 
NiamatuUnhip 234 
Nfdati, 234 
Nid karat, 193 
Nikitme, B-* 32-^3, 168 
Nilgbaz* 172 


Ninjar* c^p anthropometric data on 3 
malw from, 385-386, 390-^391 

Nii^tp2U 

Niria Lake, scf Daryacneh-i-Ninx 

Nofar, see Nafar 

Nomsdk tribea, 6S* 6M7i tSS; among 
nndent Feraians* 37* 38; among 
Medee, 39; customs of, 122, 175; 
in Iran, 76* 77-78, SO^L ^l-SSp 
95* 96, 110-112+ 115* 121, 122-124. 
136* 141* 142, 143, 146. 150, 168 
ot seq.; stock-rabtott among* 26 

Nomndbni, dbenuraged by eovem- 
ment, 13-14 

Nomatb, 139 

Norachaine, d^* anthropometric data 
from, 452 et seq. 

Nordic admixture, to Arab iiubTace, 526; 
in Iran, 165 

Nordic* ernnial and fniriEU ckaraeten of, 
2S9 


Nordic cranml type, 2fi2 
Nordic element at Ktonrebp 360; in 
IfBO, 435 

Nordic Indo-lranian speaking peoples, 
in Iran, 154 

Nordic strain nt Yesd-i-Khast, 343 
Nordic variety of Afriiatn stock, 516 
North Amblan Expediitom, sec Field 
Aluseum North Arabian Desert 
l^peditions 

Northern and Northwestern provinces, 
169-172; boundaries of+ IGO; Chal- 
desiis in, 166; diseases in, 163; fbh 
io* 161-162; ilora ofp 160; Jewa in, 
166; Kordf aettlemen^ to, 166; 
rmgrations to, 164: Ferstonx (Farxl) 
to+164-165: phy&ical geography of* 
159-160; plants caiUvated in, 166: 
racial lEToupa in, 164-167; Hvera 
and stn^rns of, 15^166; stock-* 
raising in, 161; Ttirki In, 165-166; 
vcnL>^rw dbeoses m, 163 
North European typo tLmoDg Jewa of 
Mahan* 306 

Nose, of Arynn^ at Fenw&pols, 153; of 
Kurds, 95; of Samantsns, 136; of 
Susiims, 136 
Nuda^ai, 235 
Nuhairat, 199 
NurAli, 178 

Nuoayriyyah (Syria), modern represent¬ 
atives of Eittitoa, 145 
Nuflhiidi, 235 
Kusherwauis, 99* 146, 241 
Nuyi* 223 


Oaks. 174,205* 229 

ObercMcl* C-, cratoometric data from, 
260 

Olives* 160 
OlmsteBd, A+ T+, 11 
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Omnliii$ d^Hatloy:, Ji- 
OmBnifl, cephalic index af, 4^, 45® 
Oplum^ L SGQ 
Orxra&rp SO 

OrdxhotiOndze {VUdikavtax) p c., anthro- 
pomeEric data frcmj S5, £0S 
Oriental Iiurtitute, «c Univeraity of 
Chica^ 

Oris^ anthropometric data 
445otfi0q. 

Orbsa Brahminp naeal nteasprerasitfl 
and indjccfl of, 41*9 
OeKanin, V+i ISfip 443 et *cq. 

OsimanlUp 2ii > t j f i-a 

Ossetest 47p 114; cephalic index ofp 4o9r 
hKid form of, I08p 462; h^d mea^ 
urenipntA of, 5S; Tiasal index of# 
484; physical charactera ofp &5; 
atature of, 5Sp 443 
0«fia nwlowo. 276 
Ouvaja- Kbuxifitanp 4-t 
Oip 203 


PablL-iip 38 

Padar^'andp ITBp 131 
Pagir, 219. 221 

Fahari, BOBp S04 _ 

Pdhlavi, Ji\t& Shnhp hm Rim Khan 
(Riza Shah Fahlnvi) 

Pahlwan# 23& 

Fakhtu, 136 
Fakhtnnp 126 

pQ!anffi,2X4p234 _ 

paleolithic period, in Iraiip 494-431 
Paleolithic sitea^ in Iran# 4M—497i 652^ 
563 

Pamir, ftp Galtcha trlbcs^of,, UO 
Pamiri (Iranian). 136“18T 
Famlrian tribeSp 606 
Pan Ch"ao, 147 * ^ 

Pani (Pauni). tai(oninl breadth ol. 471; 
cephalic index ofp 400; facial peight 
of, 476^ head m«ifitireinent5 ofp 
453, 456; stature of, 444 
Plm^Pathan3+ VS% 519 
Panthlalaeimi^ 37 

PantmhhoVp I. I,, I00”102p 105i 443 


et s&q, 

Fapati, 2^ 

Papi, 177, 17Bp ISO, 183, ISO 
Faraetaconip 39, 132 
Faraetakine, iL, 126 
Psurchaii, 236 
^-P^irikflniir 236 
Paiizp d.p nomada in, 235 
Parryi H- St. P., 226 
Pare, 144 
Poma# 29p 33, 1S2 
Parsi4oadae, see Pasargadae 
PatBeeSp 150 

Parkis, 141; in Iran* 76; in 91t 147^ 
247; fepresentativo of Medce, 120 


Farsi wan, 61 p 134 
PareuA, d.^ 29, 163 
Faifsufl&, d, 153 
ParauaS^ Ferdanis, 162 
Partbevii=Parthiiin*p 162 
Parthian crania, 253 
Parthian 0) crania* head Rioaaiire- 
menta of, 73-74 

Pnrthlan nccropolisp Negroid crania 
fromp 119 

Parthiana, 121, 144. 152* 153; cepl^ic 
indices of, 71; deacendantji oi, 120; 
Iran under domination of# 30 
Pasargadoe# 37, 33 
Pasargadae* c-, 38, 207 
Pashto (Faahtu), 126, 603 
Fashtun, 125 i_ L 

PathaitB^apeakere of Pashto (Pushto)* 
126, 503; cephaltc index of# group- 
inga, 450; head mpaatircmptH of, 
grnupinEB, 450, 463; mmimuni 
frontal diameter of, ^oopmee, 463; 
nasal breadth and iength of, 
groupingSt 47S 
Fathology of Iran: 
absDESs, 562 , 566 
achondroplasia, 150 
acromegaly* 29S 
adenoiaal conditien# 338 
sJopecisi areata, 365 
anemiai 560 
anthrax# 208, 249 
aprosexia* 38S 
aadten, 208 
asphyxia, 665 

"S' 2fS. 24?* 
561 p 662. Scpjafflo SaioJt (Soiii:) in 
Glossary p p. 679 
bori-b^, 208 
blood'lctling, 372, 566 ^ 
bodsp 385p ''Baghdad boO 

Bright'a disease, 560 
hrouthitis, 687 
caehexiap 663 
calculi, vesical, 663 
carcinomap 663 
^irdiac discasesi 55S 
carka. 265; in Jews of lafahon, mi in 
KLnureh villagers, 364; la Tepe 
Jamshidi crnjiiRj 264, 288; in 
Yezd-i-Khast viLagers* 386 
cataracts, 335# 358, 553 
cataracts, macular, 296 
catarrh, pulmonary# 667 
catitery, 566 
chicbon pox, 208 

cholera, l&Jl, 208; spread from Bagh¬ 
dad and Basra, 561 
conjunctivitiB, 296, 334 
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"Date boii,” «ee “Baghdad boil" 

337 

"Delhi bdilp" *« “^Baghdad 
diab^es, SGQ 
diarrhea, 183 

dieeative troublesg 5&^i 33^ 
dtphthefia, 1^08 
diseasefl^ pamsitic, 5S9 
dysente^* 1^3* 283, 228 
dynpepflia, 

Kz«ma^ &€l 
elephantiaiiiat &S1 
eye, 163, 296, 352. 3&3, 668 
favuB, S&4 

fever: dengue, 238? enteric, 246; in- 
fcctlDuSj 580? latemiiiteiit, 20S, 
55Sp 568? mKlarialt 237+ 248p 858: 
quartan, 558; quotidian, 568| 
relapfling, 245; «an(J fly, 248; 
ararlct, SOS; terdant 558; yellow, 
208 

fistuta, 583 

fracturea, 372 

rufundea, 681 

gaiitritutp 559 

giantlindp L58 

gonorrhoa, 163 

guinm-worfu, 226 

hemiap 683 

hydrncole* S63 

hydrophobia, 203 

infanticide, 666 

infantUe paralyBis^ 253 

infant ffiortality, 586 

influenza, 211 

lridocyclitis+ 296 

irftitiB, 558 

IceratlLis, 558 

keratitiar Interstitial. 66Q 

kidney dbease, 228 

leprosy^ 203, 561; preventive of, 68 L 

lupus, 661 

malariap rcnlsted by Jewi und Arubs, 
140 

mammary a^eotionsp 563 
mea.*ile9, 208+ Ml, 556 
R^ttabolie diatiirbanee, 29S 
Mofigolism, 160 
muteneasp 337 
myopia, cure fur, 686 
naevus, 372 
opthalmia, 668 
osteomyelitis, 588 
pempbigust 661 
phthbis. 5B7 

pituitary dwarf, 293, 204, 293, 307 

plague^ 208 

pleurisy, 557 

pneumoaia, 65T 

prurigo, 681 

pulmonary catarrh^ 557 


rhnumatiarn, 681 
ringworm, 681 
ru^lU, 208 
scabiesj i€3 

scalp, diseases ot^ 205, 307 
scurvy, 561 
akin tumor, 298 

anuillpox, 163,208, 22 S, 246. 298, 337, 
364, 372. 38B, 386. 561 
ipLecfi, enlaqg&d, 558 
Btapbylaina, d68 
stomaLb, 559 
ayphllis!. 163, 298, 337 
tetanus, 203 
trachoma, 228+ 33<1 
tropical digeascs, 183 
tuMreislo^, 163 

tumors, 56S. 8 ^ n1«o skin tumor 
typhus, 163^ 208, 246 
ulcera, 662^ 663, 566; comeni, 668 
urticaria, MI 
variooele, 663 

venereal dueasea, 208, 226^ 246, 240, 
660 

vesical calculi, 563 
worms, 669 

wounds, bullet, 682; surgicah 582 
Fatbehnrians, 39 
PatiBhuvara, d., 69 
Pazekifl, 111; hbtory of, 112 
Fazukis, sff Pazekis 
Peabody Museum (Harvard)* 9* 95,267+ 
270* 273*441, 602, 508 
Fe&flj 24,160 
Peddlerp* 324 

Pedersen, Dorothy, 10,14* 080 
Pehrin, 2^3 
Pelnsgi, 117 

Pend^Lkent^ dL, nnthropomeirk data 
from, 444* 480 
Perch* lel, 162 

Perekop, d., nnthropomotric data from, 
108 

Peraepolia^ Aryan typo in sculpture 
at, ISS; crania frum, 278; pufc Iran- 
imiB near, IIT 

Persia, frtgniflcance of wmrd* 18 
Fersin, m tnm 
Persian Iraq, 133, 163 
PersinnH (Acbnemei^iati#), 162-153; de¬ 
scendants uf, 120; habitfttlcpn nf, 
37; late arrival of in west, 49; 
mi^tiona of+ 131; nas^ chamc- 
tensticE of, 69; nomadic life among, 
122; physical ebametets of, 40, 41, 
59-60; relationa with Creeks+ 30, 
149: tribe? of* 37’-39' 

PergiBitH (data collected by eejiy ob- 
ser^Trs!): craniametric data on, 362; 
in Aiyaii4>cea4iic group* 4S; Tran^ 
ian racial type of, U4; ai Jmiw- 
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AfMb'tnToiuiUflj. t3G; morpholoeical 
cbaritttra of. 9S“99, number of. 
76; of Caucasua, laTt phyeial 
charactef? fif, 41 p 46, 48* 52 j f^lal 
tlaasification ofp IlOp 141; relation- 
$htp to Arabfl, 1^3 
Anthropometric data Otlt 53, 64 p 71, 

101- 105, 103: bigonial breadtli 

of, lOS: broadth of* 

104-106* 467: capbalio index of* 

102- 103, lOS* 45T; dotichoce- 
pbala of p 47; fronto-patfetal indoi 
of, 404; hair ofp 9Ss head 
uromenta ofp 6&* 64, 71, 4S1* 454r 
mlnimnin fns^ntal diameter of. 
104* 464; lipa of* 99; muacoiSature 
of* 99p 106: orthoifTmtliterii of* 
47: siature of, 101-102* 442: 
teeth ofp 90; aygo-frontal index 
of. 467 

Per?iarLa (Fanii), in Xortbom and 
.Vofth western |iroVinoeit 164-165 
Persians (modera), absence of Nordic 
clement amooK. 26S: nasal index 
ofp coirelation with ctimatep 488 
PefTiiani, JM Iran, peoplea of* and Tajiks 
Periy* M.* 48 

Fbiladelphia of Art* 267 

Phoenkiansi U4:head-ineasiiTemenlJ9or* 
49 


Photography, methods used in, 267 
Pigmentation* loo: of Moifl observed 
by Danilov* 97. Sn oiso akin 
color under names of tribes 
Pirdadehp 177 
Pir-ed-EHnip 222 
Pir Hassan Abdullah, 222 
Plr Islamh213 
Pir Muftidlu* 235 
Pish-^Kuhp d.p S3-84* 173. m 
Pittaidp ^ug^ne, 443 et 
Plaotft of Iran mentioned in Chinese 
recordsp I3S 
Plowdcn, S.* 177 
Poiaikhovp I.p 444* 460 
Polar* 63 
Folusp 141 

Polygamy* among Lnnip 63 
Pope* Arthur tJphamp 157* 349 
Poplars* 248 

Population Ln IraOp atatistics concern¬ 
ing. 32-33p 41-13 
Porcupine. 202 
PotatoeSk 160 

Pottery of the Imnian Plateau: gray- 
black ware at Shah Tepe, 2i3| 
dispemal of center of, 264; painted 
pottery* at Tepe Bad-Hom, 266; 
St Tepe Jamshidi, 204 
Prattn Ida 11 
Fre-DimvidianSp 521 


Prehtsiortc peoples of Western Aaift* 109 
Prehbtory of Irunp 494-497^ 562-556 
Prichard. J. C.*4lp 46-47 
P™toV. E.. 16* 156, &D5. 566, 5«I 
Proto-Alpine* 155-156+ 436 
Proio-AustnUians* 521 
“"Prolo-Austroloid" (DiKon), cranici- 
metric data of, 260 

Prato-historic peoples of Weatem Asin, 
109 

Proto-Mediteitanean crania at Tepo 
Hissar,253*259 

Proto-Mediterraneans. 128; cephalic 
index of among Yezd-i-Khast vil- 
lagem, ni39; original home of, 266 
Prolo-Sleditermncan type* 431-432, 
524; compared with Chanhu-Dam 
cranium, 277: Kr^g^an's dehnition 
ofp 26S* 259; itraight-nosed doli- 
chocephats close to, 427 
Proto^Negroid population in Iran, 154- 
155 

Proto-Nordic, crania of at Tepe Hwsar, 
258, 259; craiiiometrie data of* 269 
ProtcHNordJes, in Inm, 136, 436 
Proto&mitc, 624 

Provincra* United* d., anthropometric 
data frOiUk 445 ct seq. 

Pmner-B#y, F.. ^9 

Pseudo-Alpine types, among Ycid-i- 
Khtut vinagetTJT 343 

Fseudo-Austmlciid, crania of, at Tepe 
Hissar, 25ft* 259; cranlom^tric 

data of, 26D 

Pseudo-Nordic typSk amonf Iran 
groups, 432; among Yezd-i-Khast 
villagerK, 343 

Pftkem anthropometric data 

frant* 468 

Public health service* in Imnn 35. 567 
Pumpelty. R.. 266 
Puitipkins, 24 

Punjabis, nasal indices of correlatod 
wfdi climate* 438 
Ptirpishah. ftl 
Pusht-i-CIudarj, 235 
PushtH-Kuh, d., 33-^, 223. 235; 

anthropoinetrie data from, 442 
et sell,; boundaries of, 173; geology 
of, 173 

Fushtu-speakerB^ oD2. 5<13 


QadellUk 221 
Qaid Rah mat, 130* 183 
Qain. papuJution of* 245 
QalarFi, 46* 78, 93-94* 139; dynuaty of, 
31-32, 46, 79* 83r^, 111; in 
Khurasan* 91: origin of, 123; sub- 
di\dsions of. 112. 113 
*^Qajara''*« Baluchi Uiuna for Perstans. 
236 
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Qalawsnd, 17&, ISO, !««. ISO 
QaJawftud MiiB, 1£0 
Qambcirit 314 
Q^nwatisi 1S7. 1*^ 

Qiir&^ cepbnlk bdes of. 457 
gam Baiatf 224 
Qajabehi* 2Z1 

Qarai:lini (Qaahnai tribe), , 

Qarachai (^ubsMtion of \aiiiat Turk- 
p[nana>, 25^ 

QamchehL, ^0 
Qorada All* 221 
Q&ragatcholu, 221 

Qaraeuzlu. in Fare, 224t k Hamadan, iS 
Sami, of Khaiirweh, 214. 2 IT; of Turku, 
253 ^ 

Q^itb^lLi, of B^biirlup 2 IS; of tkdir, 
221 

g am khauslu^ 21S 
amllu, 172 
Qarap&pakp BO 

Qaraqo^t c.p anthropometric data from, 
455 

Qaravi, 250 
Qamyariup 220 
Qambat, 199 

Qa^bqai, 78, 87-M, 179, 204. 2i0> 211p 
213, 217; compared to BabbtiariSp 
218; compnr^ to Lura, 2 IS; dialect 
of, 213? difltricta in Kara con¬ 
trolled by» 123, 217; eneampraents 
ofp 218; laneunee of, 217; migration 
of, 2lS; need for snttiropometnc 
itudy of, 336; oriem and ctt^toms 
ofp 122-123, 217-219; oiifiin of 
name of, 2lT; physical eharaetirrs 
off 218 s religioii among, 213; seden¬ 
tary KToiips of, 221-222; sMn color 
oft 222; auhdivisiofli oft 68t 123, 

QasirolUt'i72. 235 

Qflarqand,c,p 240; inajarkinp237;popu- 
laHon of, 238 
Qazimbeslu, 216 
Qazvin thohf^^tanf 255 
Qemikhlu, 221 
QozcUu, 221 
Qllabisand, ISO 
Qipchaq, 93 

QiruhinalA wt Krishmai 
Qirqhia, sec Kirgbk 
Qbhm, c., 22B 

Qlshm Island, 225,227-22S; population 
ofp 225 

Qinlbaabest 46, 53, SSp 94; tribes of. It 1, 
123 
QiEili, 53 

S MI Ueud River* ISO 
ojehbeglu, 221 
Qore^bp arc Koroub 


Qnatrcfaeea^ M* dfip S4, S9* 110* 267 
Qubad Kbani, 88 
^chon, C+f populaticiii^cif, 249 
Quehan 255 

3 Ufa, 236 
uidur, 220 

Quliwand, ISO* 181. 182 
QuIuiiuio^U, 172 

Qum, Cl, 543; antbropoinetric data on 
man from, 3&5> 390, 59U Arab 
families bi* 110; Nepoid blood nti 
355; pbysind chametera of Ajemes 
in, 66; amallpOK at, 055; tribea near* 
11 , 112 

Qumiaheh, Mtt Shahrcza 
Qum LakCp ISO 
Qum sAnAfcsiaa, 255 
Quqi, 216 
Qaman Niaj;, 350 
Qurt,3I4, 221 
gutclu, 231 
Quttilu, 172 

Rabind^ H. L., 175, 176 

Racial clftsaliication, pafeat entonon ferp 

Racial typea, k four Imn groups^ 342- 
343. 360-3S1, 371^79, 432-436 
Radn^ CcorgeSp 109 
RadoEil*243 ^ ^ ^ 

Ralainjan, cLp 332; nomnds Ui, 234 
Rnbburp d. nqmadi in, 236 
Eahtmip 83p 220p 221 
Rahim Khani, 180* 198 
Rahttianshah, 179 
Kabtnarzaip 243 
Rainfall, in Irsri, 20 
Rain, 229, 234 
Raiebeak, 214 
Raisins, 211 
Rnisx, Erwin, 11 

Eajputana, i, antbropometrle data 
from, 445 et aeq. 

KajpulSf nasal iudei of, correlarion 
with ctimatOp 488; nasal moaaure- 
menta and indices of, 479 
Ramawnnd, 181 

*'RaiTi-faced" Wes, araong four Iran 
groups, S42, 359, 377, 399; among 
peoples of Southweatem Aata, 473- 
474 

Rnm Homniap c.^ 1S7: Arabs in* 85, 
188; diet kp 659; patients with 
respiratory diseases from, 657; 
gypbili^ Inj 550 
Haahld^tid-Dk, ill, ll2 
Raaht a5a5rssiiin^ 255 
Rasbvandp 169, 170. 171 
Rasul Khenip 216 
Ravar, d., nomads k, 234 
Rawlinson, George, 87, 59-60, 130 
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Rawlmpoup Hpnrv. ^1. S3. 1^7 

Ravin, ^irt noraitnB in+ 236 
Rayy (Fthci, Rh^i),290. 539-540: cmnlfl 
of relatively recent date from, 2t0t 
Islamic crania from, 373| 276, 
dfeeajtes arnon^^ 274, 276, Wiiftnian 
bonra iOp 275: Seljuk tower atp 273; 
akeletai matenal frorOp 257, 273^ 
276 

Rayy workmen, SS4 et sect.; ruw data: 
mwemremcntflT indices and mor^pho- 
lo^eal cbaroctera efp 3S9-3&1 
Raja h I, ISO 
Read, B. E., 147 

Reed, bedain Septan* 24S;dweliUn^p 244 

Rekts, 146.242,243 

ReiiffioiiSp of Iran, 33-34. 150-151, 233. 

23S, 240, 253-254 
Reniffp Elizabeth. 10, 501 
Keshtp c.p antliTOponfletricrdata from, 
population of, 147; rainfall at, 162 
Retsiue, A*, 47 
Rozaiah nFiaAreafan, 255 
Rhages^ jff Rayy 
Rhafiha™ Rbaga* Rhagest 2SO 
Rice, 160 et aeq„ 211, 331; cuSUvation 
of in Iran* 23-24, 95; in diet, 559 
Rice, D. Talbot, 235^ 267, 442 et aeq. 
Rijaibat, 104 
Riley. N. W., 5T5 
Rimeky-KorRakoff, V- Nr, 10, 95 
Rinda, in Iranian Balucbistan, 39» 141, 
341 

Ripley, William 113-119, 317^1 320, 
615 

Rttkin, G., 443. 459 
ftifilcy, Hr R,. 439 

Rivera of Iran, 17, ISO-lfiO, 164-165. 
200, 206-207, 225, 260, 23S, 240. 
241, 244, 243 


Rizaij al Snfalb, 195 
Riaaij al Sultan, IS5 
Riza Khan CRuca Shah Fahlsvil, 9, 
ia-l4p 16,32; gjovemment polEeiaa 
of, 32, 35. I59p 184. 254. 667 
Hisawand, ITS 
Rock salt, 22S 
Ruhanzai, 243 
Roaa, Donieon, 13, 2S-30 
Rowand IE, 491; Paleolithic alto near, 
496 

Royal CollcEo of Surgeana, Hunter Col¬ 
lection, 55-57 

Royal GeographicEl Society, 204, Per¬ 
manent Committee od Geograpbi- 
Names of. 37 
Rubalhat, 191 
Rudbali. 224 

Rudbar^ cL, 283; nomads In, 235 

Rudbaris, 233 

Rud Kbaneb Fandunl. 335 


Rubanai, 235 
Rub Rtik, 163, m 
Ruminni. 163, 184 
Rumiyitni. 161 
Rustam, 222. 223 

Kuwaifibid^ 195 ^ 

Rwala {Ruwalal BeduuiH. bigoniw 
breadth of, 470. 471; bisygomatic 
breadth of, 467.469; cephalic index 
of, 466t ear meoaummonta and in- 
dices of* 466: faeial measurernenta 
and liidires of, 473,475,477; fronto¬ 
parietal index of, 464; bead form 
of^ 461; head measurementa of+ 461, 
453, 454. 45S; minimum frontal 
djamoter of, 4^, 455; nasal meii#- 
tiremeiitA and bdlc^ of* 460, 481* 
453, 4B5; nasal profile of. 48^; 
sitting heigbt of, 446; at^tum of. 
443, 444. 445; zygD-frontal index 
of. 467, 459; zygo-gonial index of, 
470. 472 


Sabaeans, t69 
Sftbzm 177 
Salyiawnr ^AflAresfan, 255 

Sahawar Budwlf 177 _ 

Sacoe* in Setstan. 63: migration of, lol 


152 

gjidah. 192 
Sadiqlu, 216 

SaraKbani, ntt Snfi Khani 
Safari. 66, 214 . 

Safavid dynasly. 31. 94, 149; and 
QiaJtbashcs, 123 ^ , 

Safavid period, migrationfi aurmg. 171 
Safed, e,, noth ro pome trie data from. 453 
^foi, in Iran. 33 
Safid Khanlp 2I6 
Safi Kbani, 88, 123* 220 
Sad Khanlu*, sre Safi Kbani 
Sagprtiana, 37-36, 39 
Suffhez, c., antbropometric dau on Jew 
from, 307. 312, 318 
Sagwand, 174 ot seq,. 169.183. 190 
Sagih^and Lufs, ISO, 198 
Sab md ini* 219, 221, 224 
Said, 192 

Saidabndt e.. 232, 234 
Saidia. mc Seidca 
Saidu, 234 
Saka, Sacao 
Sakastan, Seiatan 
Saki, 177 
Sakklu,216 


Sdtkk, 214 

2Al-n^!n lir.l 
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SaJahi, 216 
Salaiyah. 191 
Sslamat, 198 
SaJandarl. 235 
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Salar. 179 
Saliuit 222 
SaUr Klianiip 252 
Salmon^ 161, 161 
^lor# 146 
Salt, 15. 222 

Smaritans. il .130 sbbygamatic bmadtb 
of* 467* 469; cepfiulk indeit of. 456i 
fndfil meflaurements and indiees oU 
475: frontcHp^ctal indfx of* 4^; 
head me&surenvetiti of, 461* 454, 
4&6j minLEiiiiin frontal dminctEr of* 
454, 465; naBRi mmsoiton^nta of. 
450. 451. 483; atature of, 442, 444; 
zygo-frontal index of, 467 s eJH*- 
^hibI iDdoK off 470 

Sacaarkand, 151: anthnopoRwtric daU 
from* 108 

Samitan. f,. population of, £54 
SanmaiHDDinxnan* d, population of, 
254 

Samuelason, G.« 573 
Sonandai ^ahreiianr 265 
Sanbom. CoUn C., 676 
Bandatone, 184 
Sandur, Jews ofj 397 
Sajigcbnli, 134 

Sangur* bifionial breadth of^ 471; 
biryppfnatic breadth of* 4SS; ce¬ 
phalic index of, 460; head meaanre- 
mentfl of. 463, 456 
SaniaraniB, 242 
Sanjsir B^uch^ £35 
Saqur. 196 

Sarakha, e<* population of. 149 
SarangiaDB, ^ 

Saraw&ti, d, anthfoporaetric data from. 
444 at seq, Scr d*o BrnhuL of 
Sarawin 
Sarbaghi, 135 
Sarbaudi. 33, 24$ 

Sarbizaeni, 235 
Sarbux, d, 140 
Sarehuti* 223 
Sardaki, 223 
Sardari. Nas&er Gboli. 9 
Sarduiyeh. eL, notoada in, £S6 
Samijlaki, 224 
Sargon* of ABsyria* 153 
Sarhad. d, 9&« 235. 241-242; cMmut^ of, 
235. 137; dark population of. 126; 
location of, £41; popuJation of. 242 
Sarhaddl, 134. 235 
Smi, tea 
Sar-i-Gudari, 23S 
Sank. 146 
San 255 

Sarkhahf196 
Sarkuhaki. 223 

Sarti, 137* 141; stature of, 444 
SaruL, HI. 222 
Saruni, £46 


Sar%'gad, 216 
Soixandch. 236 
Sasanian cTanfa, £53, 270 
Sa^anianBH Iran under dombation of, 30, 
39 

Saapeiriaioa, 37 
^aaBamon, WUIlam H., 277 
Swani, A. H. K.. 12 
Satin, 172 

Saujbulagh, c., anthropometfio data 
from. 53; capital of Kurds of 
Azerbaijan* SO; Nestorians in. 82 
Sarad Kuh^ c,, anthmpometne data 
from. 55 

Savnh 255 

Saveli, c., Jeivs in, 2S9; Turkub tribes 
near, 111, 111. I65> 167 
Saynjcll, bizyi^matic breadth of, 455; 
cephalic index of, 460; facial meaa- 
urementa of, 475: bead mease rO“ 
mentB of* 453. 456: stature of, 444 
Sayce. A. H., 135-140 
SaSi^nd* 246 
Satmd Baba. 225 
ScEllmmer. J. L., 75, 561 
Schmidt* Erich R, B* 10* 267, £73, 334* 
3SS, 539, 540 
Scott. Donald, 9 
Sculljf, T.* $60 
ScythlanB, 144 
Seelond, N., 454 
Seide9,e4 

Seiatan. d* &5-89, 244-£4&; cl [mate of* 
245; disesseB in* £45; flora in, £46; 
history of. 62-65. 152; population 
of, 246; tribes and people^^ of, 146. 
£45“247 

Seistanis, 89; bizygoinatic breadth of, 
468; cephalic index of, 460; facial 
mcosurenients of. 475; bead meas- 
uremenu of, 463, 456; etaturo of* 
444 

Seleudda. Iran under duminatioo of. 30 
Setewonci* 179 
Seijuk Turlos, 137. 143 
^itxer, Carl C., 9* 10, 443 et sec;. 
Smites:, head meoBureirtenta of, 49. 50, 
66* 57; In Bfibybtiia* 127; m Iran. 
50. 64, 154; i Emits of durable 
ethnic impreeaionBby. 109; physical 
chometcra of, 139-140: stature of, 
317 

Semitic atneka In Woslem Asia, 109 
Semitic subvariety of pure Iranian type, 
118 

Semitic traits* vfcat of Shiraz and Isfa¬ 
han. 53 

Senmon nhahrcaian, 255 
Senna, tie Sinneh 
Sephardim Jewa. set under Jef^ 

Sergi. G., 116. 117. 266. 515^517 
Swdl. S„ 265. 266 
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ShB’nbiunah, 190 
SbiL''mbiini+ 

Sbahabp 

Shabttbnd jiAflAreafafiT 2&s 
ShahnH, cephalic indeic of, 467 
Shabdilfu Kujdfl> 245^ toe physique 
of, 250; Rhuraaaitt 249» 260p 252 
Sh&h Hsssanlp 223 
Shah Hiuflcinir 216 
^babjeban Ahmadit 223 
SbabiDaot 129 
Shabouif 243 
Shat QuIanlUp 150 
SKahtSdp 39 
ShahrekI Pamwanaip 24G 
ShahreKAp c-t 204, 545; pnyaical ebar- 
acters of Ajemis in, 66; populfttion 
of, 206: yailnq of Quabqai near, 

123 221 

Shabmtan, c., 291+ 292 ^ 

Sbnhrud, c., population ofp 2»4 
3hahaavan«, 7B, llO-llU 157, 169, i_24 
Shahsavari, 236 
Shahaavar nfuihntian, 265 
Sbab SevenB, ShaliAavans 
Sbah TepOp crania from, 263; Indo- 
EaropeanA at, 263; akeletal ma¬ 
terial from^ 257 
ghahunp 177 
Shfth Vali Bor, 235 
Shahvardip 177 
Sbahwand^ 223 

Shaibani, 38+ 123+ 2l3, 214* 223 

SbaJkhp 235 

ShaiJcH Abil, 223 

ShaLkhi+ 234 

Shaikh Kuli Sufidi, 235 

S^ikblar^ 172 

Sbdkh Mamu, 194. 223 

Shaikh Shahru, 222 

Shaikbvand, 167 

Shaiwani, Aft Sbaibani 

Shfikarlu, 221 

Shakarrand, 177 

Shaki,219 ^ ^ 

Shambeiattu, Baiat^ form subdivmiou 
ofp 112 

Shambuleb, 235 
ShamkanlUp 169 
Shamlu* origin of, lU 
SbammAf Beduins, 566 
Sbarna. 177 
Sbamshiri, 31 
ShandfljmLTir 169 
Shanklin. W. M,, 442 et seq, 

Sharaf, ITT 
Shatnuilu, 167. 172 
Sbawardiyah, 191 
Shebak. 246 

Sheep, 26, 90p 161, 132, 187. 190 et 
ueq., 203, 216, 225, 242, 252, 331* 
350 


Shchnetan, *« Sbahriiatan 
ShDlbani, $tt Sbalbanl 
Sheikh IsiiiHil, 31 
Shekakp 50 

Shecoakha Jewa, iff under Jewa 

Sherafah <Shurafa), 85, lOS 

Sherazai, 243 

Sherkhanzal nahrub, 240 

Sberkhanzaia^ tu Shkkhajizai nahruia 

Sherky, Antony^ 41 

Shibkuhp2Z8 

Shijaint, 193 

Shiluri, 216 

ShiLban, 107 

Shimran, 163 

Shir All, 194 

SbinuE, r.* 147^ 210, 54S; anlbropcimetncr 
data ffOiiip 307, 312, 313, 317 et 
seq.p 336p 3S9-391; Armeniaas in, 
212; diseases In, 206; health con- 
ditions in, 203; Jews itip 239p 290^ 
anthropometric data on* 307^ 312« 
313, 317 et Bcq.; old Poraian atock 
neat, 212; population of^ 147 
SHiraa «hiiArr*kin, 256 
Shiri^ 214. Stt alw Urd“i-Shiri 
ShlF Mardp 222 
Shir Slpari* 222 

Shtahbuluki (Shbhbeluki'lp 38, 123, 217+ 

aia 

Shiyakhnab, 192 
Shoberlp F.p 46 
Showket, S. Y,p 280 
Shubakhahp 196 
Shul Tnrki, 236 

Sburaifat (Sbaralrat)+ 36p 194^ 199 
Shur Bakhurlu, 220 
ShUBh (Suaffl), c.. 189. Stt also Susa 
Shushtar* c-, M, 1S6, 137, 292: anth:^ 
pomettic data from. 53; Arabs 
85; diet in, 559; diseaMs in, 657, 
660p 561 
Sbuiaiyat, 193 
Sbuwaib, 192 
Sia^ 235 
Sin iuJ^ 235 
Sia-Kuh. p.p 39 
Sialk, C.* crania from, 270 
Sinlkot, c.* craniometric data from, 260 
Sib. c.p tKspidation ofp 241 
Sibirie Haoe^ 109 

Si^iheant dilTerencev in Iran groups* 
405-410 

SibnH+ 163, Scr aiio Sinneh 
Silk, 147. ISO 

,SnBiieh, 174 et iseq.+ 180-181, 132 

Simmonds, S.. 34-35 

Sinai, dL. anthropometric data from, 458 

Sinald* 197 

SinfabipBl, 134 

Siniemni Baluchis* origia of, 246 
SInneb (Sinna. Senna). 79, 80 
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Siri, ISl 

Sirj&TiY d-i 232; nocEimiJs. b+ 234^ 235 
Si$aMLU, 2:^3 
Sivatidip 235 

Skiitte, C. R. 236^ 238, 240. 242 
Slavery, and de^lme In population. 42: 

in 143. 23€t 238 

Slav^p in Ir^ian BaluchistanH 23B^ 238 
Sleybt Sultibba 

Smeatonp Winilr^p w Thomna, Wini- 
fr^ gm^aton 

Smith. G, ElllLot. 155-l&fl. 520-523 
Smith, Hamilton, 69 
Smith, Kath^ttoe Dennis (Mrs. Myron 
3.)p 333*545 

Smith* Myron B,. 8. 545 
Smyrna, anthropometirtc data iromp 

443 et 

Snow for relriaorationp m 247 
Sogiiiima. cf.* Aryan mieratimi to. 130; 

«h|to aborigini^ of, LID 
Sohrebt. 235 
Sotmbi^i. 243 
SoLai, 235 

^iLannbad (now Amk) jrAtz/irr^^a. 255 
Somaip 82 

H.p 443 
Soqulmohchit 224 

Southampton* tJoil^y Hospital of, 55i 67 
South Aiahop *£^ Arabs 
Stamp* L. D.p 16* 17, 18. ID 
Statist ioal analyB^f^* Hnrvard B^-atem of. 

238; Keith ffyitem of, 288 
Stature, correlation with head form, 
462; with pigmentation. 155 
Stein, Aurdp I47p 166. 205. 277, 444 ot 


seci. 

Stpck-nuAing in Iran. 26 
StnichAtoSp 39.152 
Sturgeon* 161p 162 
Subaraeana* 153 
Sudan. 85* tD8 
Sudat-i-Bnbg^ 204 
Saflnmp 156 

Suchda^Sogdiiina. d., 130 
Sukhteh, 234 
Suki. 234 

Sulaiman* IDDp 210 

SulalmBniya* e^p 890. 491; Paleolithic 
site near. 486 
Stildua, 172 
Snkiman, Sft 

Sultannbadp c., luitbropometric data on 

Kurds from. l>5 

Sultanabad aenes (Ra>'y workmen). 

anthropametrlp data on. 335-381 
Sultaniyeh. r.* 185: regiment at. mens- 
arM by DuhoUfaet, 47"48p 57 
Sultan Quli Khani. 188 
Sulubba. 339 
Suluklu* 224 

Sutnorlan Alpine type* 524 


Suttuermnn, 127,128-128* 144, 15S, 2GS: 
origin of* 140,147 

Sumerian typcSp at Mobenjd-Daro. 266; 

at Nal, 265; in Afghanistan, 155 
Snngum. 81 ^ 

Sunni^p In Afghanistan, 125; In Iran, 33. 

TG. 86* 121, 150 
Suq al Bisaitinp 199 
Snq aJ Khafajlyeh,, 189 
Snri. 88, 1S4 
Surkhi, 224 

Surkbi Arab KhaUp 235 
Sumabadl. 222 
Surtieh, 223 

Susa. t. 126,189, 290. 282: emnia from, 
73, 270; Negritic black Taco do- 
pieted on audent monuments of. 
1US-109, 119 

Su^hko, Alexander de. 456 
Susiana. d„ 84. 126; Negroids in* 267; 
pre-Dtavidimn stock in. 136; Ved- 
doid In. 267* 268. Hue alsa Khnxb- 
iLan 

SusiatiHx 69-'74, 96, 106. 118, 126-127. 
136: oephalk indioes of, 71;_ head 
mcoourementa of, 71; minimuin 
frontal diameter of^ 104; nasal 
form of, 136; nasal meoaurementa 
and indjcGs of, 71; Negroid ttidta 
of. 108-108: itatuie of, j 1, lOl, 102 
Suwuid b 1 Sudan. 199 
Suwaiyid^ 199 
Suwoli, 199 
SuWftrchi, 196 
SuwjuT. 85. 189 
Suz Bulak. we SaujhulagK 
Swann. 207 

Sykes^ Percy M,. 2D. 119-120. 121-132, 
333,238,350 

Syria, efanift from, 270; Perabn tribes 
transplanted to, 145: tribes in 
Iran incm* 111 

Syt^n Desert, climatic change in, 2&G 
Syrkos, bigonial breadth of^ 470, 471; 
birygom&tic breadth of, 467; ca- 
ph^ic index of, 458; fadal measure^ 
merits and indices of, 473, 475; 
fronto-parieta] index of. 464: bosd 
form cf, correlatton with stature, 
4S2; head [nea£iireraent9i of, 451. 
454; minimum frontal diameter of. 
464; noiial meaffurementa and in¬ 
dices of. 4t£0. 481. 483; Bitting 
height of, 486; atatnra oh 443; 
^go-rmniol index oJ, 467; type- 

^nial index of, 470 

Sxpiubaiim, IL^ 442 et seq. 

Ta Abmodi, 223 

Tabriz, c,. Ncsturians in* 82; populatien 
of, 147 

Tabrii nhahT&tian, 235 
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Tabrki Tiirks. 233 
Taehtadstiy, 116; iuj 

tives of 14 S; bipmUJ 

br^dth afp 470; biz^']g)t>mjitlc 
breadth i^r, 46T; cephalic udei of, 
450; racial rneimirefncDta and in¬ 
dices of, 473^ 47d; fn>tit*-parictai 
index of, 464; head mea^renierkts 
aft 462* 455; Tninimum frontal 
dianf^ter oF, 464; stature ofp 443; 
zygo-frontal iodex of+ 467 
Tachtadsky, we Tachtadshy 
Tadzhiksp 137, 141 p 156-167; biaygo- 
matic breadth oU 468; ceph^c 
indicae of, 450; head measure 
menta of, 452, 455; nasal moaMiruH 
ments and indices oF. 4S3+ 4S2 h 4S4; 
gttitUTiG of, 444 
Tahmaap Khanip 177 
Tahtajiat ser Tachtadahy 
TahukanI, 145 
Tahuki. 146 
TiUbiest 204 
Tallftku. SI 

TaimunL (Talinani)i 33; ia Afghanistant 
126 

Tairiarip 23& 

Tai tribe of Arabsp 145 
Taiyyebi. 221 
Tajamiri 173 

Tajikii, 135“l36p 137; cephalic Indices of, 
64, 141; derivation of word, 145; 
distribution ofp 141; in Afghani- 
ataflp 61-S2. 14 U in Baluchiat^p 
Ul# 148: in Herat, 125; pi Iran, 
64, 66p 141; in Khurasan, &lp 36, 
253; in Seiatan, 89, 247; looalioa 
of in Asia, 43; name For ceftairi 
group in eastern FckIhlp 50; ori|[in 
of name, 51, 61 “6^; physieat 

charadm af, 62; itamw of, 141; 
Western Iranians loiown as, 144. 
kw also Tadshiks in IJ.S.S.R. 
TakaJiu, dispersed^ 111 
TakalUp 236 
Takriti, 214 
Talabaziti, 2L9 
Talaibat, 197 
Talakebp 216 

Taiiflh, 34.95, 166, 160, 183 

TaiiBb Dulab, i69 

TaJIgronp A. M., 166 

Tall Kaflran.c., 187 

Tolych. Hpeaking Iranian dialBct, 157. 

i^e awe Tallah 
Tainariskp 22, 184, 238, 245 
Tamerllmc (Timur), p., 31; movementfl 
of tribes and peoples durioE «nij 
quests of. 69. Sip 94. 1 H. 123p 165 
Tamil Brahmin, nasal measurements 
and indioos of. 479 


Tamil^peahing peoples, relation to 
brachycepnaJs of iran, 155 
Tammda&bp origin oF, 243 
Ta Muradip 223 
Tan^udianl, 224 
Tangistan, dL^ populntjan oF, 212 
Tamki. “dB 

Tarbur* of KhaHmeh. £14, 2l7j of 
QashqaJt 222 
Tarokameh, 58 
Tarhsn, 181, 184 
Tariup 138 
Tarmajf* 223 

"Tartar,'* origin oF ierin. 124 
Tarum, 168 

Tat^n, 124-125, 138; eephalie index of, 
459; head rneasurementa of, 452, 
453* 455; in Iran, 76; in Khurasan, 
91; migration of, 118; nasal index 
□J, 484; Bimllarity of Georgiaii 
Jowa to^ 325; stature of, 443. See 
also Aiorbaijan Tatars, Crimean 
Tatars 

TatbeglPp 22t 

Tats, aborigiiies in northwestfim Persia^ 
11; of Caucaaiis* 157, cepb^c 
indices of, 108, 459: phyaical 
ebaractem of, 64 
Tattl,214,217 

Tattouingr among Klnarch villasers, 
354; among Lurj from Puslit4- 
Kuh, 372; among Rayy workmen^ 
384; on Asgyiian of Javir tribe, 
390; on Kurd from K-ermanallBh, 
390; records of, 286 
Taukhi Baluch* 242, 246 
Tavallali, ^l, £24 
Tawnbeh, 220 
Ta^i. 135, 134, 144 
-TasikH," 134 
Tbilisi (Tiflia). o.* 372 
Tbilisi CTi6ftj, d. anthrapomeEric data 
from, 443 et naq.; Iranis in* 157; 
Jews oF, 3£6 
Tchuub, 53 

Tchudts, cephalic index of^ 64 
Tea. 25, IM 

Tehran, c., 163, 539; Ajemis in, 66: 
Ameriran Hospital at, 275; Ar¬ 
menians in, 110; history dF, 164; 
lews Idp 110, 289, 290; Museum 
dF Ethnalogy and Anchaeology atj 
15: pertnita obtained in. £79; 
Police Erepartment oF Dactylo- 
sijopic and AnthropomcEric Serv¬ 
ices, 9; population of, 94^ 147. 164; 
'^rkisb blood fn, 110: typhoid in, 
163: "KoroaalriwHi" in, 110, 120 
Tehran ^ d, anthrupomciric data frern. 

442 at 3oq.; tribes of, 46, Ul, 

112 

Tehreit ahctAresfiiB, 255 
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TehrwiUi (Lure)* Ift^p ^ 

iti Kennanp 235; in T&hrajip 
nfr ^ 

Teke* bigoninl breadth of, 471; 

n»Uc br^dtb of, 4C8; cephajic 
index of, 460; head measuronents 
of, 452, 45^; stature of. 444^ total 
faci^ height a[> 475 
Temir-Khan-Chunip c,, Jewa at. 32f 
Tents, of Luis, 17 & 

Tent weaviniE. 21S 

Tepe Bad-Hora, c+i akcletDiia fromp Z64, 
265 

Tepe Giyan^ o<i crania cmnlo- 

metne data fioni, 269 
Tepe Hfesar, Alpine 

Asiatic crank atp 256; cjani^ 
typM at. 26C. 361; craniooiGtne 
data frotni 259, 260^ cultural 

waAW at, 261; Mamk crania at, 
256, 259; Mediterranean cmnia at, 
25«e 269; Mediterraneani! atp 261, 
262; Mopfiofoids at, 262; Neffold 
cmnia at, 258; Negroid stock at, 261 d 
262;NflrdicBatp261;Farthiaji crania 
atp 256 : Protp-Mediterranean crania 
at. 258- 269; Frcto-Nordlc cra¬ 
nia at, 258. 259; Proto-Kordi?* at, 
261; Pseudo-Auatmloid crania at, 
258d 259; Sasanuui crania atp 258; 
skeletal material fromt 257+ 258; 
two racial types at. 260, 261 
Tepe janwhitli. c.p GTania fronip 264 
Ttrekp dp Iranis inp 157; Jews ofp 326 
Thnnianaeans^-Siutianfl, 163 
Thawamirp 192 
Thawar, 192 

ThotnaSp Bertram - 439* 451, 457 
Thomasp Winifred Smeaton (Mrs. Ho- 
meflp 11, Slfl, 317, 399* 391 
Thomaon, ATthur, 487 
Thoms, 160 
Thom trwsp 230 
Thnnbalu, 220 
Thuwamir, 197 
Tiari, 53 
Ti^is. see Tbilisi 
Tiku1i-i-Balap 224 
Tikuli-i-Painp 224 
TimtiTt Mt Tiinierlone 
Timurisp 92, 93, 142; compared ^ 
Arabflt 282; dark skin of, 252; m 
Khurasan. 91,122d 249; number of, 
262 


TimSlfun^ 223 
Tirgar. 235 
Tirta}, 224 
TiyaHp ire Tiaii 
Tkhumn, Tchoub 
Tobacco. 33p 190.227; smoked in Y"ead 
i-Khastp 350 
Tokharic languagCp 131 


Tokhi. 63 
Tolabod, 224 
Tolameki* 223 
Tolarp 63 

TorbstrHaidari sAuAresfnnp 255 
TorwidEs, relationship with t>eopl^ of 
Iran and Imq* 156 
Toto®aip243 

"Towers of Silence'^ (I>at5ftta)p29*4Tp 91 
Trans-CHumsiiip dp anthmpofnatric 
data from, 443 etscq,; archneoldgy 
of, 264; Iranis in, 157 
TransiixuSt white aborigines ofp 110 
Transportation and communication In 
Iran, 32, 35* 42 
Trees, ate under OskSp etc. 

Trihesp nomadic, see Nomadic tnbca 
Tripoli, anthropometric data from, 
4S3 

Tschepurkowskyp E-t 443 
Tuarahp cephalic index of, 458 
Tuzak, 223 
Tufabi, 183 

Tunakabun, dp 16S; rice swamps^ In, 162 
Turanian Knee, 109 

Turanians, artificial deformation among, 
74; contacts with AryaitSp 143-144; 
head messuremsntB of, 49, 57; in 
Iran, 50* 72; languagea of, 74: 
tribes of, 132 

Tnranlati-speaktng MotigoHans, in Per¬ 
sia* 148 

Turbur Cheharbuncheh, 213 
Tureng Tape, e.,^ crania from, 270: 
craniometric data from+ 271, 272; 
description of levels at, £70, 273; 
iron at+ 373; skeletal material from, 
257 

Tuifan, dp anthropometric data from, 
4B4 

Turk, 210,246 

Turk^tan {Soviet)^ anthropometric 
data from, 443 et seq.; anthrop^^ 
metric atucUeB in,. 505, 506; 
tctTaneana in* 2SS; sii skulls from* 
266 

Turkey, anthropometric data from, 445 
et scq. 

Turkic olcmentSp among the Tajiks, 
141; In Iran. 106,141 
Turkic tribes of Iran, 96 
Turkkp different from Farsts, 166; 
divisions oU 138; in Iran, 136, 
165 et aeq-p 214 et saq.: in Kaivin* 
165; in Mazanderani^ 167; in 
Northern and North western prov- 
itices^ 168^ 16B; migration ofp 137; 
origin ofp 166; physical characters 
of, 137, 138+ 150+ 166; population 
and origin of. 165-167; skulls of 
compart with Gab? skulls, lOT; 
trib® or, 169-170, 235 


GE|^ERAL Index 
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TuLrtdsh in Tthrun^ 110 

Turkiph elvmentB \n Soutliwcatem Apia, 
5-20 

Turkuh language, llS, 123 h ISO 
Turktttb-BfjesLkitig tnbra in Iiaii+ 46, 8T, 
S8, 114 

Turldfih tribes and peoptea, 8S, ll&p 
169. 21S. 2lih£n 

Turkish tribes in Fftfah 149; in Iran, 
lio-na* 12B: m Lurl-tiati, 149 
Turkoman Arabs, bizygoinatic breadth 
of, 46T; daphalic inde^ or 46"; 
fai:;ml measumnenta and indices of« 
472, 474; frcuito-partetal indesc oF, 
4S4; hi-'ad meiurureniaiite of, 451, 
454; mitiimuni frontal dianoeter of, 
464: sitting height of, 446; etature 
of, 442; zyg^frental index of, 467 J 
zygo-goniai index qU 470 
Turkoman Kurds, bi^gomatio breadth 
□f, 467; cephalic index of, 467; 
facial mesjuirementa and indieea of, 
472* 474; frcmto-parieial index of, 
464; head measurement of, 4B1, 
464; wi inim um ffantal diameter of, 
464; fitting height of, 446; stature 
of, 442; sygo-frontol Index of, 467 
Turkomana, 91, 117, £62, history and 
customs ofp 56-69: in Asia Minor, 
137: in Aatera-had, 167; in GHan, 66: 
in Iran* 7S-77, 76, 120. 136, 253; 
in Khurasan, 122, 150> 249: in 
Moamidenm, 66,167-163; in Trana- 
caspia. 121: in Turk^tan* 127: 
hiongolian featurra of, 529; n»d 
for anthropafnetric studies un, 
636; related physically to Armen¬ 
ians, 114; skulls of compar^ with 
Gubr akullH^ 197; strain of in sub- 
variety of pure Iranian type, 113; 
tribes and peoples of^ 56, 120, 123, 
146,217*249,250 

Anthropometric data: bigonial 
breadth of, 470; bizygomatic 
breadth of, 467; cephalic indices 
of, lOS, 457, 459, 460; facial 
mcOjiiirementE of* 473> 474; 
fronto-parietal Index of, 464; head 
form of, 461; head measure¬ 
ments of, 66, 451, 152, 464, 
456: minimum frontal diameter 
of, 464; nasal meosuremonta of^ 
43C* 431, 4£6: sitting height of, 
446: stature of, 443, 444; zygo- 
frontal index of^ 467; zygu^nial 
index of, 470 

Turkoman steppe, during the Copper 
Age+ 253; physical typ^ of dwellers 
on, 145 

Turks, 69, 91, 110, 114, 116, 120, 135, 
18T, 141* 145, IB9, 213, 245, 249, 
619: admixture with the Baluehb, 


141; as on Amieooid iym, 529: 
from Khuntsan, 153; in Faxa and 
the Gulf Ports, 209-210; in Khura¬ 
san, 92, 122, 249, 262-253: in 
Seistan, 24o: inigrstion of, 148; 
physical characters of, 142: rela- 
tfonship to Aierbcidiart Tatorsn 
114; tribes and peoples in Iran, 47* 
67, 76, 77* 73, 85, Hi, 112, 137* 
233, 252-263* ofsp Afshar, 

Get^li Tabrisi Turks 
AnthropometrLc data: bi gonial 
breadth of, 470; bizygomatic 
breadth tjf+ 467: cephalic index of, 
458-4S9: facial measurements of, 
473, 475; front*-parictal index of, 
454; head measurements of, 56, 
53, 462, 456; minimum fronul 
dLameter of, 464; naMl measure¬ 
ments of, 450, 482, 454; sitting 
height of, 446; suture of, 443; 
sygo-frontal index of, 467; zygo- 
gonial index of, 470 
Tutafci, 223, 224 
TuwairEt, 199 

Twarjanowiisch* E.+ 443 et sen, 

Udins, 326 

Ujfalvy de Mezo-Kovesd* K, J., 64, 110 
Ul^chelu, 221 
Umaiyid kafaji, 192 
Umliyash, 127 
Umtayir Al Naasari, 192 
United ProvinCMp anthropometrtc data 
from, 445 et Soq» 

University of Chli^go, 257; Oriental 
Institute of, 3, 277, 349, 548 
University of Pennsylvatila^ 257 
University of Fennsylvonia MuBeum, 
265,270,273 

University of Toulouse, Laboratory of 
Anthropology of, crania in, 270 
Ur, enmioitietric data from, 266; skele¬ 
tal mntmal from, 266 
Urartu, 163 
Urartu, d-, I3l 
Urboz CAfdbii), 214 
Urd-j-Shirin 55 

Urfs, c.p anthtopometric data on Jews 
oft 317 

Urial (CM* fftffflci cirJscrrcs], 202 
Uriat,221 

Urmia (Beiaiah),, f.n anthropometric 
data op Assyrians near* 390"392^ 
on Jews in^ 317 et seQ.* on Kurds 
in, 58; jews In* 239 

Urmia, Lake* d.* anthropometric data 
from vieinity of, 443 
Uruji, 223 
UsanlU, 163 
UBtajaJlu, 111 
Ustajaidu, 169 
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Its 

Unia. 12G 
UxunA^ 127 

Ust»k» (Uzbeg), 59p 74, 137; cepHa3k 
Indict of. IDS; eel AfehanistaTi, 125; 
Htature ofi 444 

VmuiL, 21G 
VttN Oiihogt, 236 
VnJiSbaht, 2U.21S 
Vallt, Pietm 44, 51 
VallQifl, H, V., 10, 257. 264, 266, 266, 
269,270 

Ytmcb^ breadth of, 4661 

cephalic bdica of, 460; bead 
measureinenle of* 452, 465; stature 
443: total facial height of> 476 
Voflht, c., 242 

Veddold types, at Mohesjo-DarQ, 266: 
in B^uchktai^, 267-26S; in Busi- 
ana, 2ST-363 

Veramin, d, tdbca ncaf, IU. H2 
Viahineviskil, B.« 157, 444, 460 

Wsgetiaeil, T., 443 el seq. 

YS^idskareh. 177 
Wakhi, 137 
Wal Qaid, 222 
\Yanda, 221 

Wanechi Pathan« bigonial breadth of, 
471; bf^yeomatic breadth of, 466: 
cepbillic index of, 460; head mesE- 
nrementa nf, 453. 456 
Ware, E. W., 10, 660 
Waadit, SO. Stf aho Vaaht 
Water buffatoes^ 161 
Water fowl in Fara^ 207 
Weisbacb, A>t 204 

Weisaenbcry, S., 316* S27* 43S, 442 
et seq. 

Wcsterga^, N, L.^ 47 
Western Bcaervo University, Lalwra- 
tnry nf Anatnmy and Physical 
Anthropology, 277 

Wheat, 23,160, IM, 170, 171, 174, 176, 
134, 186 et seq., 211,22S, 227 
Whiskey^, 560 
Wild boar, 27, 202 
Wild fovL lot 
Wild fnwlein, 24S 
Willow trees, 22i, 184 
Wilson, Arnold T., 10, 11. 27-28, 147- 
151, 173, 176, 177, 178, J76, l8l, 
189, 200, 204* 581 
Wine, 160 

Women, position of, 42 
Wood, J. A., 51. 52 
W'ool, 218 

Worrell* W. H., 143-144 
Wulain, Fdjdertck R.. 10* 26T, 270 

Yadakurn2i6 
Yaghiasl, 246 


Yahudiya (Yehtidieb}, asc AbYahtidiy- 
yah 

Yakubi, 235 
Yakub Wandarlu, 219 
Yakudi, 235 
Yaiemeh, 221 
Yamntbal, d., 127 

Yamut (Yomut) TurkoRjons* 146, 249, 
250 

Y'angijnk* 171 
Yanuei, 235 
Yar Ahmad, 177 
Yar Ahmadi, I8l 
Yarahmads&ni, 243 
Yaramishiu* 172 
Yarghai, 235 
Yarijanlu, 172 
Yalhur, d., 127 
Yate, A. C.* 330 
Y"ate, C. E.* 263 
Yaxdanwniid, 233 
Yaad aAnAfTesfeinr 255 
Yemen, d, anthropometric data from, 
458; Jews in, 316, anthropometric 
date on, 317 et seq. 

YemeniB, cephalic bdicea of, 458: stat¬ 
ure of, 442 
Yenderanlu, 220 

Yerevan (Erivanh d, anthmpometrie 
data from, 443 et seq. 

Yesd* c.. 90-91, 247-248: anthropo- 
inetric data from, 68; cllmute of. 
247; Giibr crajila from, 56; cco- 
nomic importBJice oL 24S: inbab- 
ttaiits of, 43, 147* physical charac¬ 
ters of. Jews in, 248; Pamls in. 
147. 347; snow used for refrigera¬ 
tion m, 247 

Y^U-KhsmU 280, 330-833, 546; 
Arabs n^r, 213; RiravoiiBerai nt^ 
344 , 349, irucrlptlon on. 349, 668- 
572; on VOS at^ 344; cereals culti¬ 
vate at, 344: clothing worn in^ 
331; domestic animals in, 331; 
family life in* 331; old town nf, 
381-832, inscribed lintel in, 332; 
origin of name, 338; Qashqak near, 
213; atone brtdfe at, 344; water 
supply of, 344 

Y'esjtl-i-Kbast Rivef# erosion by, 332; 
former sl£e of, 332 

Y^eid-i-Khiist vGlagera C48 uialeg meas¬ 
ured), 336-349 

age of, 333, 345: compared to Iran 
groups, 392, 407-409 
Alpine types among, 848, 434—185 
Anatolian types amongr ^3 
aproflexia amongT 336 
Armenoid typeu among, 343 
Allanto-McdlterraDean types among, 
343. 432 


Gesbral Index 
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biEonial breatitli of, E45; tnmpared 
to Iran iJftiiipap S97, 407- 
40^ r to peopl-sfi of Southweslc^rn 
Asm, 470 

biscyEomiitic breadth of, 345: coni- 
pjmni to Iran sroOpSi S02p 407- 
409, to peoples of Southweslern 
Asia, 46fi-407; grouping^^ 341, 
compared to I rati groups^ 397 
cephalic mdicea 0 f> 345; compared to 
Iran fiToups, 302, 40T-409* to 
peoplon of Southwefltem Aaiap 
4o7; grOupingSt 338, 345, coin- 
pared to Iran groups, 394^95, 
to Iran and IniA group*, 457j 
Fi-oto-Mediterrapean mean 
among, 338-339; compaiwn 
Tirith Abadeh men, 339, 340 
cheat expansion of, 336 
diseasca among, 83fi-337 

of, 340, 341; ttl^^uremonts and 
indicea of, 345^ comipared to 
Iran groupai 392, 407-409+ to 
peoples of Southweatem Aaia,458 
eyes of* 334-336; groiJpingB, 335, com¬ 
pared to Iran ETOupSt 403 
facial indicca and measureaioisls of^ 
345; compared to Iran groups, 
392,407-4O9p to peoples of South- 
Tffestern Aala, 472-474: group- 
ings, 341-342> 34 5p compared to 
Iran groups, 397-399, to Iran 
and Iraq ^upa, 476 
facial types of+ 341. 342, compar^ 
to Iran gfoupa, 398, ''ram-faetd * 
among, S99 
fever among, 33S 

fronto-parietal index of, 345: com¬ 
pared to Iran groups, 392, to 
peoples of Southwestern Asia, 4G4 
hair of, 334; groupings. 334; compared 
to Iran groupa, 402 
Hamit ie type? among, 343 
head breadth and len^b nf* 345; com¬ 
pared to Iran groups, 392, 394^ 
407-409, to Iran and Iraq groups, 
449p to peoples of Southweatern 
Asia, 451, 454; graupinga, S40, 
compared to Iran groups, 396 
head form and lixe of. 333^0; 
groupings, 33S, 340, 345, com^ 
pared to Iran groups, 395-396, 
to Iran and Iraq gfoup*^ 449-450 
hoaith ofp 336 
henna not used among, 337 
indivfduala omitted from statistical 
seHes, 333 
\lp^ of, 336 

lower limb length of* compared to 
Iran and Iraq groups, 44T 
malar projection among, 336 
Mediterranean ty^^es srooug. 343 


minimum frontal diiuucter of, 34S; 
compared to Iran groups, 392, 
407-^09, to peoples of South¬ 
western Asia^ 464: groupings, 
;j40p compared to Iran groupiip 
396 

morphological charactors of, group- 
sngB, 834-337* compared to Iran 
mups, 402-495: comparlsou of 
dolichocephalic. nurroi*r-raced, 
leptorrhine individuals to othor 
Iran groups, 424 
mouth of, 335 
muncuiuturo of, 336 
nasal breadth and height of+ 845; 
compared to Iran ^Ups, 392, 
407-^09, to Iran and Iraq groups, 
477, to peoples of Southwestern 
Asia, 479. 481; groupings, 342. 
compared to Iran groups, 400* 
to series from Iraq, Egypt* and 
India, 478^79 

nasal index of* 345; compared to 
Iran groups. 392, 407—109, to 
Iran and Iraq groups, 4T7, lo 
peoples of SouthweatELm Asia. 
463; groupicigs, 345, compared 
lo Iran groups, 401; to Iran and 
Iraq greups, 483 

nasal profile of, 335: graupings, 836, 
compared to Iran gfoupa, 404, 
to Iren and Iraq groilpifi, 486; 

of dolichocephalic. narraw-fHCod+ 

ieptoirhine individuals, 424 
nasal tip and wbg£ of, 335; gmupinga, 
compared to Iran groups, 464 
Negroid types among, 333, 343 
Fahlavi hats w'orn by» 341 
photographic analyses of, 342, 343 
physica] disabilities among, 337 
Proto-Mediterranean mean among, 
333-339 

Pseudo-Alpine types among, 343 
Pflcudq-Nordie types among, 343 
raw data ont uieoEurcments, indices 
and morphological characters of* 
346-343 

sitting height of, 345: compared to 
Iran groupaf 392* 4Q7-409, to 
Iran and Iraq groups* 447* 
to peoples of Southwestern Asia* 
446; groupings, 33T* cumpored to 
Iran groups, 394 
sldn color of, 333-334 
erniillpoa among* 337 
statistical analyses of* 337-342 
stature of, 346; compared to Iran 
group*, 392, 407-409, to Iran 
and Iraq groups* 447. to peoples 
of ^uthweatern Asia, 442; group- 
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mgSt 337i 345p compttned to Iran 
groupSk 393-394^ to Izun ond 
Iraq ^ups, 441 
tattooii^e sbaent amoiiKi 337 
teeth oU 33^: eroupingpl« 336-336. 
eompared to Iran groups* 404- 
405 

Kwo-rrontal mdeic ofp 345: compared 
to Iian groupsp 3SG* 407-409^ to 
peoples o( Southwestern AdiAp 467 
zygo-gonial index of, 345; compared 
to Iran groupsp 392^ 407-409* to 
peoplfs of South western AHia,4T0 
Yexidis, of Asia Minorp 146 j of Cau- 
cBsuSp cephalic mdifres of* 467^ 
muaculature of portera nmongp 372; 
of Mesopotamia, 136 
Y'oung» M* Y-p 11. 667 et eeq. 
Yukhari-bash, 123 
Y^ulop H., 144 
Yur Ahmadip 214 
Yusuiwand^ 131 p 182 


Zaafaranlu fZaferftnlu) Kurds, 92* 249. 

26Dp 262 

Zabol sAoArfjfoa, 266 

Zafhaip 172 

Zamuaki^ —* 167 

Zmnidan (formerly Duadabl^ 242 

Zain *Ali^ 177 

Zainavand, 167 

Zain-od-Dinlp 222 

Zainiwandp 178* ISI 

ZairallUt 172 

ZalaghL 234 

Zamenip 223 

Zamil, 197 

Zatiganeh, 2]4p 221 

Zangenah, In Kermanshah, SI; In 
Khurasan* 263 


Zan^uln, 83 
Zanjmi ghsJireslan, 266 
Zarabir 236 

Zarakzai Baluidiiap 246 
Zarandp dp nomads m, 234 
Zaravshan. anthropometric data from, 
108 

Zardad Khanis, 263 
Zardaahti, 236 

ZfLfgw, 21S 

Zends* 46p 111. 112 
Zeniina, s^f Zangenab 
Zerlmii, 246 
Zexa, SO 
Zla, 661 
Zlhaib* 195 
^kirtu, 39 
Ziliflu, 172 
Zimmerman. W+* 167 
Zibgarip 120 
Zirgan* 199 
Zlninip 181 
Zlr Zsrdi. 223 
Zoffholip217 
Zobtarev^ D. A., 70-77 
Zoraiyatp 197 
Zoroasiter, 29* 182 

ZoroaBtrianism, 29* 34 p 64, 150-161; 

among Arabs* 134; In Seiatanp 89 
ZoroastriaEifip in Iran, 121 
^‘ZoroMtrlana^' in Pemia* 120; in 
Tehran, 110 
Zottp sr^ Jatt 
Zubaidip 196 
Zuhabi* 179 
Zuhaidat. 199 
Zuhariyah* 195^ 198, 199 
Zuhrobf m Hindlan Eiver 
Zulala, 235 

ZupaniCp Niko^ 44S et seq. 

Zuwafdatp 197 





















Ko.3329 (age 80) 

BASIC MEDITERRANEAN TYPES 




Field Mmeum of Natural History 



Anthropology, Vol. 29, Plate 2 



Ko. 3489 (ace 40) 



No. 3464 (see 2S} 

ATLANTO-MEDITERRANEAN TYPES 



Fidd Miunim c^f Naturml Hiitory 


Atithropology, Vol. 2d| P^Ate 3 



No. 3307 20): High-vatilt«l MeditcrfAiifiAit type 



No. 3311 (age 33): Armepold or Anatoliaii type 
CONVEX-N03ED DOLICHOCEPHALS 




FSeid MtifMun of Natiml Kutory 


Anthropology, Vol. 2 %, Ptote 4 




No. 3425 (ago GO) 

CONVEX-NOSED DOLlCHOCBPHAtS 













FicM Muwiun of Natural History 


Anthropoloicy, Va|. 29, Plate fi 



No. 3362 {afp S6J: Square-faced 



No. 3436 (age 26}: OvaI*factid 
BKACHYCEPHALS 



FIpIeI Muacum of Xmttiml Hbtory 


Anthn>poloi(y, Vol. 29, Plate 6 




I 

No. 3313 


30): Graelle tyjie 



No^ 3^1 {ag« 30): Primitive type 


MIXEI^EYED MEDITERRANEAN TYPES 






FielH of Nattijral Htetofy 


AnChropotosy, VoU Plate 7 



No. 3232 (nee 30) 



No. 3^ (age S7) 
MIXED-EYED TYPES 









FiHd Muficum of Ntttuiml Hbtory 


Anthftppalogy, VdI. 2% Plot^ 8 



NV^MIO 23) 



No, 34&] 25) 


ALPINOm TYPES 







Field Museum of N<kturtl History 


Anthropology^ VoU 29^ Plate 9 



No. 3447 (aco 33) j Kamilic type 



Ko.S3£3 (ap 40); Armeneid type 




SPECIAL TYPES 

















F^ld ZduKUm of Natural History 


Anthropology, VoL 2&, Plate 10 



No. 3499 Cage 60>t North European type 



No. 3476 (ago &5): /eviah type 


SPECIAL TYPES 













Pi&ld Miiseutn of NAtilral Bistory 


AiitkrDpolo£y» Vot 29. Plat* l! 



No. 3440 (ag^ 34) 



No. (i«e21} 


MONGOLOID TYPES 



Field Muecuin of Katml Hiaioty 


ABthropo1o)^» Vot. S9, Pkto 12 



Ko. 3348 (ase 46) 



No. 3388 (ate 50) 


NEGROm TYPES 





Field Muwim ol Natural Hlatuiy Aathropoloay, Vol. 29, Plata 18 



POLO FIELD, MAIOAN. ISFAHAN 















Fi^d &iii«tcuicL of Natural Hbtory 


Anthropologyi Vol. 2d, Plate U 



F!fC. ]« Members of the Alllsnce Isratiltc 



Fie^. 2, Mim Muhamznad Ali dh-year-old doctor 


ISFAHAN 




Fk4d Museum oi Natural Hietory Anthrapolog^V VoL 29* Piute 15 



No. 3514 [m£e 21) 



No. 3513 (a£e 22) 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 


Fleid Miiwvmt ol Nmtur»l Bfatory Aothropotog/r VoL 29, Plate 18 



Na, S816 (ii«e^28) 



No. 3606 (mce26) 
JEWS OF ISFAHAN 




Museum of Hktory AotbropolocTi Vol. 29 , Plate IT 



No. 3618 {mEC 27) 



No. 3623 (age 23) 


JEWS OP ISFAHAN 






Field MuKnm dI N'mtunJ Bfstojy 


Anihropolosy, VoL 2^, Plate 18 



Nd, 3620 (age 30) 
JEWS OF ISFAHAJi 







ics 


Field Mu^um of Nutural Hiitory 


Anihrapoloey, VoL 2^, Flito 19 



No, 3497 (Ag« 3£) 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 


















F^d Uuaeum of Natunl Hiitory 


AutbropolDfiyr VoL 29, Plate £0 



No, 3512 (ace 34} 
JEWS OF ISPAHAN 


field Miueum of Netiinl Hbtory 


Anthropology, Vol. 29t Plate 21 




No, 3490 (age 30) 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 




t'ieJd Uu«euin of Natural Hstoiy 


ADthrapoloEy. VoL 29', plate 22 



No. 3481 (ase 37) 



N0.34TS (iicb33) 
JEWS OF ISFAHAN 


Field Museum N»tund 


Anttircpalosy^ Val. 29, Plate 28 



Nc>, 350ti (sco BSJ 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 



















Pidd !duBeum of NfttunJ Hiit^ry Anthropology, Vol. 2®, Plate 24 



3507 Cag)Q 40) 



JEWS OF ISFAHAN 














Field Mufieum of Nitiind Hiatary 


AntliivpokiEy^ VoL Z% Fl»te 2& 



Na. {[ICO 40) 



No. 3S02 (ace 42) 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 



Retd Museum of Netunt History 


Asthpopotoey, VoL 29> Plate 26 



A 

No. 3493 (age 43) 



No. S439 (age 46) 
JEWS OF ISFAHAN 


FleJd Muwuin of NatimU HtHtory AntlmijpoloEy, Vol. 29, Pl*te 27 

>'ii 



No. SCSI (BgD 45) 



No.Sfil7(«xe46) 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 



























I1dt{ Museum of MmtunU History 


Anthropolaey, Vol. 2®, Plate 2S 



No. 3495 (ago 43) 



No. a47S (ag« 53) 


JEWS OP ISFAHAN 
















ReJd Muaeum of Natund Hkioiy Anihropology, Vol. ‘ii, Plate 29 



Ko, 3499 (afc 50} 



No. 3496 (a«o 60) 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 







Field Museum of Natund History 


Anthropology, Yol. 2,9, Plate 30 



No, B445 (a«& 02} 
JEWS OF ISFAHAN 















T5eld Mvwtun of Natural Rktoiy 


Antbropology, Voi. Plate 3t 




Ke. 3491 (age S5} 


JEWS OP ISPAHAN 















F^ld Museum of N&tun] History 


Anthropology^ VoL 29, Fkte 32 



No. 347^ {age bb} 



No« 3501 (age 50} 
JEWS OF ISPAHAN 





Ftdd Museum of NstunJ Uutory 


AnthropoLogyp VoL 2d, PUtc S3 



No. 3430 im 



No. 3470 (a«e 60} 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 











Field Miuseum af Nutumi Ilktory 


AnthFopolofy, VoL £9* E^ate M 



Ko.S4Sa (a£« 65) 



Na. 3S03 (ase 65) 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 







Keld MuBcoifn of KAturaJ 


Authropobeyi VoL 29» Flute ^5 



No. 34TT (age 60) No. 3482 (a«o SI) 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 




Fix^d of Katuml Hbtory 


^ntiiFOiKilo^j VoL 2^1 Ftate 36 



No. S4»4 (a«e 66} 


JEW OP ISFAHAN 




Fle^d Museum Kstun] Oistaty 


Antliropat^Eyp ^Ul%^ 37 



Nd. 3494 (age 65} 


JEW OP ISPMIAN 


Field Aluseiun of NatoioJ Uistary 


AutbrapoloBy, Vol. 29, Plate 3S 



Ko. 3498 (ago 72) 



No, 3816 (age 73) 
JEWS OF ISFAHAN 






Fidd Museiw of Natural Kbtory 


AnUiropology, VoU 29, FliUe 39 



No. 3493 (age 80) 



No. 3486 (tMN 80) 


JEWS OF ISFAHAN 


FUM Museum Natural Hiitory 


AsthropoLogyx VoL 2^i PUt* 40 



Fig. 1. On main road ttoutbwBrd trom Lafalmii 



Fig+ £. Sliiljftstoti VnlagOj loiith of Isfahan 


ISFAHAN TO SHIEIAZ 









FIdd Miuwum af Natural HistoTy AnthrapoloEy, VoL 29, Plate 41 




Hr, I. Building dficorated with Ibex honu In Mahyar Village Fig. Z. Moaque at Shnhreia 

ISFAHAN TO SHIKAZ 









FMd Miuvuni ^ NmUuml Bistoiy 


Anthrnpokix^. Vot 29, 42 




Filf. 2. Northern bnttkaieals 


YBZD-I-KHAST VILLAGE 









Field Mtwtim of KHturnl Hbtory 


Aothropologyr Vd. 29, Plitc 4S 




¥l$* 2* Modern village Erom aouthero eewpment 


YEZI>I-KHAST VILLAGE 





FWd Mni«um of Kmuna Hlitoiy Aflthropoloiiy. Vol. 29. Plate 44 



IiniJti£iid«h <lf SQ^jfid All 

yezd-i-khast 








Field MujKum of NatuniJ Hiatory Anthropology, VoL 29„ Plate 45 




F\g. 1, Entrance to Inmmuudoh of Sayyid All Fig. 2* gtile and dmwbrld£o of old town 





Ffeld Mufteum of Natural HiHtory Anthitipoloityj Vol, 29, Plato 46 



SAFAVID CARAVANSERAI AT YEZD-I-KRAST 
















FkJd Museum of Natund History 


AnthropolDgy, VaL 29, P|uti> 47 



INSCRIBED PORTAL OF SAFAVID CARAVANSERAI 















Flold MiuGum of Natural Hletary 


Autliropolo^i YoL 2i>r Pt^ta 4fl 



Fiif. 1. Geotral view 



Fi^, 2, Southwest corneroriiiteiior 
SAFAVID CARAVAKSEItAL YEZD-I-KHAST 





F^d MtuseiJni of Natunl History 


Anthropolf}^, Vgl. 29p Piste 49 





No. B4l9 Cbe^ 










Ko.3417 (DKe:ia) 
YEZD-I-KIIAST VlLLAOetiS 




Fkld Museum of NAtuml Ublory 


Authropology^ Vol. 29, Plate 50 



/ 

No. MM (afo 25) 





No. 3451 (ago 25} 
YEZD-I-KfiAST VILLAGERS 




Field Museum of Natural Hiatory 


Authropoloey^ VoL 29^ Flute 51 



No. 3448 (w 26) 



No. 3444 (a£e 25) 


YEZD-l-KHAST VILLAGERS 


Field UuKum of Natural History' 



Anthropoliogyj Vol. 19, Plate 52 


No. 3436 (a«e25) 



No. 3411 (a«e27} 
YEZD-I-KKAST VILLAGERS 



FIcJd Mu»<Mira Nutund FllsUpry Aflthropo1o£y» VoJ. 29, Plate 69 



No. 3422 (age 27) 



Ko. 3453 (igc 2T) 


YEZD-I-KHAST VILLAGERS 



Fl^d Btuneutn of Kalural Iltslory AnthropoloK;, VdL 29, Fla.t« 54 



Ko. 3421 (age 30) 


YBZD-I-KaAST VILLAGERS 







FkflA Museum of Naturul History 


Aj^tbropolofy, Vd. 2% Plate 5S 



Ko. 3455 (age 30) 



No. 3440 (age 30} 


YEZ1>I^KHAST VILLAGERS 




Field Museum of Natural History 


Auihil7puL<i^, VoL. 29, Plato S6 


3424 






Field KluMtun of Nstuml lifstoty 


Anthropology, Vot. 29, Plate fiT 



No. 3447 (age 83) 



No. 3440 (age 34} 


YEZD-I-KHAST VILLAGERS 







IF /'X 


No, (a«ci 3?) 


YEZD-I-KHAST VILLAGERS 


Fk:ld MuBcum of Nalumi Hktory 


AnthropolosyT Vol. 29p Plate 59 



No. 3452 (ogB 40) 



No. 3430 


YEZIM-KIIAST VILLAGERS 



Field Uuseum of Natural History ActhropDloeyp VoL 29^ Plate $0 

-fcVr 



No. 342& C«Be 40) 



No. 3423 (sice 40) 

yezd-i-khast villagers 


Field Miwum of Biatoiy 


Anthropobsyp Vol. 29^ Fiate 61 




No. 3412 (aee 40) 



No. 3437 (ate 42} 


YEZD-t-KHAST VILLAGERS 


Field Mttaeum ef NKtunl nietgty 


AnthmpQlQgyi VoL 29i Piute 62 



No. 3443 (eee 45) 



Ko. 3413 (nee 46) 
YEZD-l-KHAST VILLAGERS 





Field Museum of Nuturul HUtory 


Autheopolosy* VoL 29, Plule 63 



No. 3439 (a«e 60) 



No. 3433 (hcb 62) 


YEZI>-1-KHAST VILLAGERS 



FieJd Aliueiun of Hktory 


ARthropDlogy, Vd. 29, PlAt« M 




No. S426 60) 




Ka. 3420 C)ice 60) 
YEZD-l-KilAST VILLAGERS 




Fidd Museum sf Kalutal AnUiropolosy, Vol. 29. Plate 65 



No. 3419 (age 69) 



No. 3414 (Efe 79) 


YEZD-I-KHAST VIUAGEBS 






Field MuMiun of Natural Hbtory Anlhnipoloxy, Vol. 24, Plata Hfi 



KXNAREH VtlXAOE NEAR PERSEPOLIS 



Fintd MuMum of Natunl Hutoiy Aothrop«lo(n'( Voh S$i Plate 07 



KINAREH VILLAGE 






Field Muaeutn of NaturiJ Hktory Anthropology, Vol. Plale 68 



No. 6B79 (Bgc 20) 


KIN ARE H VILLAGERS 



Fidd Miueum of Natunl Hkuiry AntliiopdoiQr, Vol, 29, Plate W 



No. 33S2 (age 20} 



No. 3376 (age 20} 


KENARGH VILLAGERS 


PiEld Museum Natural HbiUiry 


Anthropology^ Voi. 2 % Plate TO 




{age 2l> 




4c<t 


No. 33T7 (age £2) 


KlNAREJl VILLAGERS 


Field MuKum of Natural History 


AnthropoloKy„ VeL. 29^ Plate TI 



No. 33^7 (ege 22) 



No. 3373 (B«e 22} 


KINAHEII VlLLAGEftS 





Field Muaeum of Nalura) History 


Anthropology. Voh 29, Plato 72 



No. 3376 {age 23) 



No. 3404 {ago 24) 
KINAREH VILLAGERS 


J 





Field Museum of Natural Histoiy AnthropoloEy, VoL 29, Plate 73 



No, 8380 (age 26) 



lONAREH VILLAGERS 


F^ld MuBeum of NatynJ Hiatoiy Aiithmpolo£^« Vol. Plul^ 74 



No. 8a&5 (ng&SS) 



No. 3^54(0^28} 
KINAREH VILLAGERS 




No. 3939 (ace 80) 
KINAREEl VILLAGERS 


Field Museum uf Natural History 


Atithmpalofy, VoL 2D^ Plate 7@ 



1 

No. 3342 (■«««)] 




No. 340G (tm^ 30) 
KINAREU VILLAGERS 




Field Museiun of Nntural History 


AnthTopo)ogy» Vot. S9, Fleto 77 



No. 9363 (a«e 30) 



laNAREH VULLAGBRS 


Field Muoeum of NHturjJ History 


Arkthropology^ VdL 23** Plate 7B 



Noi, 3^39 (age BO] 



No. (tee 35) 
KINARBH VILLAGERS 


Field Museum af NatuT«l Hi^ory 


Anthropology, VoL 29, Ftftte 7^ 




n 

Eir- V 

No. 3^5 im 


KINAREH VILLAGERS 




Field Museum of Nsturnl Ristory 


Anthropology, Vol. 29, Piste 80 



Na,33S3 (aceSfi) 
KINAREH VTLLAGEEtS 



Field MuBetim of Natural History AnthnopoloKy, Vol. 29, Plate SI 



No. 3361 (ageSS) 



No. 3359 (ase 36) 


KIN ARE H VIUAGEK3 



Ffdd Museum of Natura.! Hifltary Antbropolo^* VaL Fkte ££ 



No. 3337 (NCe 3^) 



No. 3S35 33} 

KINAREH VUXAGERS 


Field Museum of Natural History 



No, 3340 


Anthropology, Vol. 23, Flute 83 



(lige 36) 



No. 3372 (age 36) 


KINAREH VILLAGERS 


Field Museum af Natural distoiy 


Antbrapolosyt VoU 29 , Plate S4 



N0.333B (age^O) 



Na> S341 (bec 40) 
KtNAREH VILLAGERS 








Field UusetiiD of Nitural Uktory 


AotbropoloKy, Vet. 29 , Hate 86 



Ko> 3848 Cage 40) 




L 


No. 3846 (ege 40) 


KIN ARE H VILLAGERS 



Field Museum of NiHurml History 


Anthropdogy^ VoL 29^ Plate 86 



No. 3360 (BSC 40) 



No. 3866 Cige 40) 
KIKAREH VILLAGeRS 



Plejd Museum of Natural History 




No. 3S) 


No. S371 CmBt 40) 






KINAKEH VILLAGERS 








FMd Miueun of Motunl Uktoiy 


Anthfopolog^Tp Vol. 29, FUt« 98 



No. 8363 (a«e 40) 
KtNAREH VILLAGERS 


Fbltl Mumucq of ^Kttifnl HbttQry 


Anthropolos;. Vol. £9p Piftte 




No. aaTO 4&} 


KINAREH VILLAGERS 



Field Muaeutn of Nktura) Hbtory 



Antlixapoloeyp Vol. 29, Plate SQ 



No. 3387 (a^eiO) 



No. 3364 (age 40) 
KIN.AREH VILLAGERS 




Field Mimeum cf Natuml HfeUrty 


Anthropology, VoL 29, Plate 91 




KINAREH VILLAGERS 



Ftfilii Muwum of Natiinl Hiatory 


Antbropolc^k Vol, 29i Piute 92 




No- 3S44 (nge fiO) 
KINARBH VtLLAGERS 


Field Muuuni ^if NAtuml Hiitoiy 


Anikmp6\t^t VdIh 29» Plitte 93 



No. 3347 (a«e GO} 



No. 3363 Cate GO) 


KtNAREU VILLAGERS 


Field of Natural 


Vol* 2&* Flate ^ 



No. (b£p 55) 




Ne- 5360 (BKt 60) 


KINAREH VILUGERS 



Field Miuetim of MAtwrnl Hklory 


Asthropoloey, VoL. 29, Plete 95 



Fi£, U Northve«t corner of Lake Msbarlu 



Fix. Bridfo nerUi of Bumem 


ON THE ROAD FROM SHIKAZ TO MAHARLU 













Plfijd Miwimi of Natural History 


Antbropolosy, Vol. 2©, Plata 



Fiff. 1. Sa.1t-ffDCTUstad surlsce 





Fie. 2. Pul-i-P^ roek-sheltan near westerc ahore 


LAKE MAHARLU 




Field Muflcufn ef Natiml Hktofy 


AnthiDpologyp VaL 29| Flats 9T 




Fig. 2. SaaaniAfi roli&T qf Shapur and Valeiian 


NAKSlt4‘KUSTAM 





FMd Museum of Katunl Elistory 


Atitbntpalocy, Vol. 29, Piute 98 



NAKsa-l-RUSTAM 






Field MuieuiD of Natunl Hirtory 


Anthropdoiy, VoL 29. Fiftte 99 



Fif. 1. Two fim iltBrv, NBkBh-l-Riuitftm 



Fig. Zr Tomli of Cyrui, FtATsadie 


STONE MONUMENTS 







Fkld MuKum of Naturmi Hktory 


A^ihmpolocyr Plate 100 



Fig, 1. Westem paaQranta fram iamb of Cynia 



Fif. 2 . GraiSti dd column besida Cyma^ tomb 


PASABGADAE 









FUd Mweiun of Nitunil Hktory Anlhropolo®, Vol. 29, Plate 101 




Fif. 1. Gmllltt of styliaed humati attil animal figura PiK< 2, Graffito of lUa-aiad human figure 





Field Museum of KHtuinl History 


AnUiropolo^j VoL 2dt Piste 102 



Pig. 1. OrrujnDtited wid inscribed tombatcma 



Fig. 2, lELscription on ped(»da1 of Cyrus* tomb 


FASARGADAE 








Field Museum of Nmtiuml Hiitory 


Antlun?po]oiE>-, VoL 29, f\»is 103 



Lun of I’uabt-^i-Kubi Custoin House wboxf 


BAGHDAD 





Field MuHiun of Natiinl Hbtofy Anthropology, Vol. 29, Plate 104 




Lun ol Piiiht'i-KuU employed u porters 


Field Miueuin of Natund 


Vel. 2 % PIstt IQ& 



No^ 3290 (&ge 20) 



N<i.32S9 (b«&20} 


LURS OF FUSHT-I-KUH 



Field MuseuiD of Nktunil Hietoiy 


Antbropolcicy, Vol. 29, Plate 109 



Nth 3307 (see 20) 



No. 8307 (age 20) 


LUR OP PUSHT-I-KUH 




Fi^A Mwma Df Natonl Kistary 


Adthitipokgy^ VoL 2%, Plate 10T 



NOh 32S4 (age 20) 



No. 3310 (age 20) 
LUES OF PUSHT-l-kuH 







Held Mubmuel of NatunJ History 


Anthropolosy, VoL 29^ Plstfl IDS 








'€^*i ' 4 


No. 3S13 (a«e30} 
LCRS OF PUSHT-l-KUH 




Field Museum of Nfttural Htitory 


Aalhmpolofyi VoL 23* Plat# 103 




Nd. 3317 (ttse 20) 



No. 3322 (mp 21) 


LURS OF PUSHT-MOra 


FkJd Museum of Ni^tuml History 


AnthiopolDgyp VoL t9i Plate HO 



No. 3301 (a«e24) 



No.asse (a«e2L} 


LURS OF PUSHT-I-KUH 




Ftclii Muiteum af Natunl tUstoiy 


Ajithropologyi VoL 29^ Plate 111 




No. 3306 (age 24} 


LURS OF PUSHT-I-KUH 







Field Miueimi oT Natural Hietiity 


AntlinipDlDEr, VftL 29. Flmte 11S 



No. 3330 (a«e2S) 


LURS OF PUSHT-I-KUH 



Piold Muslim of NAtiml Hutory Anthropologyr Vol. 29, PlBte 112 



No. 3325 (ige 25) 


LUE3 OF PUSHT-I-KUH 






Field Museum of Ncktural Hid tor/ 


Anthropology^ Vd. 2S> Ftete 114 



No. 3^ (age 25) 



No. 8816 (a«e25) 
ITRS OF PUSHT-I-KUH 







Field Museum ef Nntuml Hklory AnthiofiobEy, Vi^. 2$. Flete 115 



No. 3309 (use 26) 



No. 3395 (■S]»26} 
LURS OF PuaaT-i-Ktra 





No. 3283 («(» 23) 


LURS OF PUSHT-I-KUH 





Field Mu££um of Netunl Histoiy 


Authfopolofy, Vd* 29, Plite tI7 



No. 3287 (oce 28) 



No. 32»T (ase 2$) 
LURS OF PUSHT4-KUH 



Field Miueum of Njittiml History 



Aetbropologyr Vol. 2 % Flkte IIS 



No. 32^ 23) 



No. 3233 (Bg!e 23} 


LURS OF PUSHT4-KirH 



Field Museum ot Natura] History 


AatbnopolrOEyr Vo\. 2&+ Plate llfl 



Ho, mi (ELge2S) 



No, 3d2G (age 22} 


LLTRS OF FU3UT-I-KUH 






Field Uusniin of Natural History 




Antbropolosy, V<rf. 29, Plat* 120 



No. aaSl (a«e SO) ^ 



Nik 9282 (age 30) 
LUBS OF PUSHT-I-KUH 






Field Uiu«utn of Naturol History Anthropology, Vol. £9, Plate 121 



Mo. 32SG (aee 



Mo,32SS (nseSO) 
LURS OF PUSHT-I-KUH 





Nol 3290 C»Be 30) 
LUES OP PUSHT-l-KUH 


Field Museum of Nitural Uiitcuy 


AnthropoIoEy, Vol. 29. Flute 123 



No. 3291 (age 30} 



No, 8300 (age 30) 


LURS OF PUSHT-MCUH 



Fidd Munetim of Naturd History 


Aotbiopolocy, ?OrU 29, Plate 124 





No. 8312 (!t(e aO) 


Lims OF PUSHT-l-KUH 




F^d Musciim of KlUural Hlatory 


Anthrapoloey, VoL 29, Plite 125 



No. 3329 (oge 30) 
LURS OF PUSHT-l-KtTH 




Ffeld of KatunI History 


••{I 

ADthKipolosy. Vol. 29, PJate 126 



No. 3316 (Bge 3B) 



No. 3311 (ace 35) 
LURS OF PUSHT-I-KUH 



HeJd Musnitn of Notunl Hwtoiy 


Aathropoloey, Vol. 29, Plate 127 



No. 3295 (axe 35] 



J 

No. 3294 (age 37) 


LURS OF PUSUT-I'KDU 






Field MuMum of Nmtunl Hietoiy 


Anthropolagy, Vol. 29 , Hate 12B 



No. 3303 (»ee37) 



Ko. 332B (age <40) 
LT7KS OF PUSHT-l-KUH 



Mueetim dI Kutural Efaitor^ 


AnUiropalosyp VaI. 29^ Hstl* 129 




No. m) 


LURS OF PUSHT-MCUH 


Held Muhuiii of Nmtunl Untory 


An(hrotKilogy, Vol. 29, Plat« ISO 



Ko. 3293 (ace 70J 
LUR OP PUSHT-l-KUK 




Field Muietini of Nmtuml HiitoTy 


Anthropotogy, Vot* 29, Plate 13f 



LUR OF PUSHT4-KUH 





Fteld Museum of Nstu^ History 


Antbfojwlogy, Vol. 29p PUte 132 



Pifwn tmrer wUh stucco stalactite decoration 


SHAHHEZA 






Field Muecum of Nitural Hletary AnthnipoIoEyi Vol. SS, Plate 133 



PIGEON TOWER, ISPAHAN 






Field Musaum of Natural History Anthropology^ VoU Plata 134 



No. 3473 (age 13] 


RAYY WORKMEN FROM HUSAIN ARAD 






Flelil Miweum gf Nitunl Hiitoiy AnUmpoIgty, Vol. 39, 136 



No, 3457 (a«^ 25) 



Mg. 3459 (ftse 22) 


RAYY WORKKfEN FROM DAMGHAN 




No. S462 25}j PiroGa Damslmb 



No. 3469 (jtge 20): From DauUlkbtid 


RAYY workmen 



Udd Museum of Natun] History 


A^thiopolocyt VoL 29* 137 




No. 3461 Fmm Dningliait 



No< 246S (affe 28)^ From Qum 


RAYY WORKMEN 


Field Museuni of Natunl History 


Anthropologyt Vd. 29, Plato igS 



No. 34€ti (ajce 30): From HltsaEnsibad 



No. 34fiS (^flO): From Doniffban 
KAYY WORKMEN 



Field of Natuial Htfliary 


Authropolo^^ Vol> 2Si Plate ISft 




No. 346T (asie 3o>: Fmm HuBalnahud 


RAW WORKMEN 


Fuld Miueun of Naturml Histcry 


Anihtnpobgy, VoL 29, flAte 140 



I 

Nil* 3460 (life 35): Fram Dmighan 



No, 3464 (agD 42): Fram AM-CjiuiJan Dlatqrict, Xfifaltmi Froviuoe 


RAYY WORKMEN 


field MuwtJin of Natiiral UUtory 


Anthropoloi^t Vol. £9, Pkte HI 



Fis. I* Stream thirty-five mile^ from HofanatKiid 



Ff]C» E. Bdountain beyood eultiv^ted ui&k 
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